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PREFACE. 


A foreign people cannot be understood in a short, 
and generally hurried visit ; nor, indeed, can they be 
appreciated by the oldest foreign resident, unless he 
will cofisent to waive all prejudice and live among 
them as one of themselves. Perhaps, I will not be 
envied for the experience I have gaineVL It has 
been dearly bought, — enforced by protracted illness, 
and involving banishment from my family and friends, 
the privileges of society, and even the common 
comforts of life.* I went to England unprejudiced 
against the people, and lived among them, chiefly in 
London. 

I had no “ secret histories” from which to copy, 
but derived my facts from*my own observations. I 
am indebted to my learned friend, Mr. *[ohn Fullard 
of Birmingham, with 'whom I lived, moved and 
travelled in different places of Great Britain and 
Ireland. I am also indebted # for some historical 
matter to* Mr. Edward Leach's “ Sketches of Christian 
Work Among The Lowly") and also to Green- 
wood's interesting book entitled “ The Seven Curses , 
of London" which was very ably reviewed by Mr; 
Spurgeon. 

The readers will find in it very # interesting J : ahd 
instructive information, striking incident, scencfj^ 
thrilling excitement, of touching tenderness, 
tensely rude and blunted sympathies and of dark 



ii 


crime— not concocted in the brain of the novelist, but 
enacted in the real life of the great English natipn 
such as the Indian mind never conceives. 

- The book has an interest of its owji as showing ho(v 
English social and moral life strike a foreigner ; or 

• Oj ' 

rather as showing what are the standards by which 
foreign ^.writers of the present day. should, measure 
Englishmen and Englishwoman. Therefore this book 
will help a foreigner to learn a great deal more about 
English social and moral life, as in it the inner life of 
the great English nation is laid bare. ! 

The descriptions are weighty ; and.the headers will 
find in it how the demon of drink, with almost undis- 
puted sway, rules the masses, and devours them at his 
will. 

•London, \ M T „ 

loth May, 1885. j* Jv. L. G. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 1 8, line 22, read “ hay-loft ” instead of “hay- 
left." 

Page 163, the word “are” is dropped after English- 
men, read “ The Englishmen are unmistakably.” 

Page 187, the word “ liquor ” is dropped, read “any 
kind of liquor.” 
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CHAPTER J. 

JjQNDON. 

O N the 28th of March, 1883, we entered Dover’s giant cliffs, 
and left Calais harbour without a thought of the ohops of 
the channel* or any other of the disagreeables of life,' It is a dull 
journey from Dover to London, just a dreary drag over a* huge 
flat ; monotonous as the clergyman’s tones at Droneton-in-tha- 
Marsh, and t\Vo-thirds as dull as his of repeated sermons; but 
London itself is a full reward for all the tedium of the way. 
Loudon is the metropolis of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. As a commercial and trading city London is com- 
plete ; it has extensive and well-built manufactories, shops, ware- 
houses, and mercantile firms. ; and within its limit it contains an 
immense wealth which all Europe besides could not excel. As an 
educational city, London, like Paris, is also complete ; it has large 
and well-arrangod libraries, colleges and museums of every lan- 
guage, science and art ; here Tdie thoughtful observer may study in 
different colleges and museums, zoology, anatomy, comparative 
anatomy, Darwin’s apedom, diseased 'pathology, conchology, en- 
tomology, geology, botany, hydrostatics?, astronomy, electricity, me- 
chanics, and# indeed every branch of knowledge ; and his studies 
may be diversi|ed with wanderings among miles of advertisements 
and acres of heavy sign-boards. The vain may very easily find 
in London a fea^t for their vanity, but the intelligent may be 
equally content with the feast of knowledge which its splendid, 
colleges and museums afford* them, Lon&on owes very much to 
the great fire which consumed its old inflammable houses, and raised 
a new city of palaces. The event proved to be a sanitary blessing, 
although it was not appreciated as such. Indeed, religious men 
vehemently asserted that the devastation occurred as a judgment 
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against the crying sins o^the ago, and' was mbre especially aimed at 
the gluttony of London®8$^e&3ke fire began at Pudding Lane, and 
ended at Pie Corner ; but it was forgotten that nature awards another - 
kind of punishment to gluttonous appetites which in<Ju%^ too 
freely in puddings and pies. Two hundred years .ago, London jvas 
the most dirty city in Europe. From tfie time of George the 
First to the present day the extension of 'London was earned 
on at such a marvellous rate, and is still continued with greater 
zest tlian f ever, so that the metropolis has assumed a character 
which n&koB it the greatest marvSl of the age. From* malarious 
swamps ,and don of fever, it has become the most populous, com- 
mercial, wealthy, and largest city in the world. No doubt, from 
a marvel oi foulness it has become the € most wonderful city, 
althcugh it makes one shudder to know tbat the city abounds 
with infamy and loathsome vices. Alas ! that a Christian city of 
high civilization and culture should bo so clouded with abounding 
sin. London, the centre of English enterprise and spirit, the seat 
of English commerce and wealth, the home of English literature and 
science, the nursery of English intelligence and civilization, has swol- 
len like, dropsy to an enormous degree, swollen by the mixture of 
prosperity and poverty, virtue and vice, good and evil, right and 
Wrong. If is the haunt of the harlot' and the thief. Poverty, with 
all its variety of filth, hid itself here, that is, poverty shows itself 
in a horror of vvery method of commanding public attention. The 
broken-down and distressed workman, the worn-out, dissipated shoo- 
' maker, the intoxicated, rude sailor, and the halt and maimed and 
blind, who begged in the streets for a living, inhabited its long, 
narrow, dirty lanes. The 'victims of whiskey and gin here found an 
appropriate refuge. The Irish, who huddle together without any 
sense of decency or domestic comfort, swarmed ^he ill-ventilated 
houses. In the summer, numbers died of fever generated by ill- 
ventilated rooms, and badly-drainod closes 1 In 'Jie winter, the old 
- and tottering were take^ off by cold and hunger. London, with its 
streams of busy life, likb mighty rivers, is a seething bog. The po<5r 
folks here are like gotten wood, they winna haud the nail ! On the 
surface London looks like bright gold, but its inner part is rotten 4 
like putrid corpse. Those lines of first-class residences, those long 
terraces of respoctable houses, those miles of pretty villas* those 
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leagues of busy shops— one rides along them by the hour, and feels 
that London is great, flourishing, wealthy, orderly ; ay, but turn out 
of bhat broad thoroughfare, stop at Paradise Court* or Itosemary 
Alley, ftJke your walks abroad where many poor you see, note the 
ragged children, the filth*y Irishwomen, the harlots, the drunkards, 
the swarms of villainodk-looking big boys ; and now, as you return, 
sick from tho reek o£ gin and the mustiness of rags, you learn that 
London is poor, wretched, lawless, horrible. It is well to have the 
rose-water removed, and the rose-colour washed off awhile. 

The city of London is full of remarkable* impressions. Up in the* 
gSrret of a large high house, were three persons seated on the floor, 
with a broken bottle and a couple of broken tea-cups. The old 
man and his wife were in a deplorablo condition. Another man 
in the room' 'was dressed in good black, with “ thin silky grey # hair 
falling over a forehead that bore the marks of some culture. This 
man had been <% respectable tradesman, but drink had been his ruin, 
“Well, John, how are you getting on V asked Mr. Parker’s cicerone. 
“Just gone tqthe devil again. Master Wright,” replied tho wizened- 
face old fellow, as he dropped the cup with its contents from his 
hand. The wife put herself in a fighting attitude, and doalt out 
some imaginary blows which were intended to punish the old man 
for his naughty language, bui> tlie rebuke had no effoct.* The place 
of a sinner like him, she said, was to sit silent and listen. The old 
man did liot acquiesce, but ordered her to bo quiet, which she did 
with her tongue, but not with her arms and hands, which were still 
vapoured over the head of John. In another garret, an old woman, 
vvho resembled a bundle of rags, was lying crouched in the corner. 
On the window-sill was a well-thumbed ^opy of Horace, which was 
the mental food of the old woman’s son, who supported her as best 
he could on a few shillings a week. An old Irishwoman, whoso 
nose and chin nearly met, and whoso “long elfin locks, half black 
and half grey, ^ve her a weird appearance,” had been found 
in love with a shoemaker in her old ago. This is the universal 
experience of strange Londom There wa.^ John Duncan, the bill- 
sticker, leading gently to grog-shop on Sabbath and week night, 
his pale, patient, blind # Mary, the wife wBo, even then, washed 
and baked for him. There, too, was Alexander Thorburn, standing 
daily at the auction- room door, or at the photographer's with 
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necklace of pictures ; and his wife, too, that needed all her clear 
vision, to keep him straight. There, too, was John Bonar, sideling 
with slow pace into the church, but always there with fresh guilt 
Bible, at which he looked from an angle impossible to toy other 
eye. No doubt, London is a unique city, comprising representa- 
' tives of all classes of her Majesty’s Christian subjects. The 
wealthy lords, the proud barons, the covetous bankers, the thrifty 
merchants, the unhappy workmen, the wretched sailors, the worth- 
less beggars, the half-naked drunkards, are to be found in every street 
and lane. c ^ 

With all the sin of London it lias a Sabbath ; and the houses of 
prayer, though not so well attended as they should be, do neverthe- 
less receive Within their doors an exceeding great army, When 
the church was crowded, some of the visitors would peep into the 
vestry before service, and say, “ We have swept the closes clean 
to-night.” There they sat, many of them in rags, some of them 
unwashed, some brought in from their firesides as they sat after 
their Saturday night’s dissipation. Many had never in their life 
been within a church door, many had not been for ten and twenty 
years. And there they sat, as the minister stood up to preach, 
looking into his eyes with eager search, as if for light, waiting to 
know if he really lias any good news for them. They seemed to say, 
“We have come for once in our 4ife, at any rate, within your reach, 
and we shall listen to-night till you’re done. Say your best. I)o your 
utmost. We are dead, hopeless creatures. We know we’re lost ; you 
need not tell us that. We believe in hell ; we have been there. But is 
there salvation for us V With sucli feelings as those, a man cannot 
preach anything but Christ Conversions became numerous. A com- 
munion class was formed. “I want to be admitted,” observed a man, 
“dressed in blue pilot cloth, with a great shaggy head and a rough wea- 
ther-beaten face, one eye hopelessly disfigured, as if *oy some terrible 
blow.” “ What makes you press forward to-night ?’i he was asked. The 
reply was, “ Seeing so many press into the kingdom, and I’m likely 
to be left oot.” Strange ways had some of these characters of 
expressing the great change which the religion of Christ had 
wrought for them. “ i’m a changeful man,” said a noted drunken , 
man, “ the guid used to be drooned by the evil, but noo it’s floating 
on the top.” On one occasion at the Lord’s table, a poor old man 
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of eighty-one years, admitted there for the first time, took the large 
slice of bread handed by the elder, and instead of breaking off the 
moropl, ate the whole slice, “ I stopped the elder as die was about 
gently tcwspeak to him, “ says Mr. Parker, and said, “ Our Master 
would not take it from him.” But Mr. Parker forgets that the 
Master would have prevented the mistake by breaking the bread 
himself, as was his ordained method. 

These are the sad pictures of the city of London ? It is the city 
of corruption, it is the city of Christian religion crowded with the 
habitations of cruelty. Its people feed upon provision made for the • 
fldsb, and they are armed from the magazine of unsanctified nature ; 
the Old Adam is their father, sin is their mother, unbelief their 
nurse, and self their captain. For number they are legion, and 
they prowl in bands, each band doing its best to make havoc of 
every good thing. They break down the temples of morality, they 
dig up the weli$ of vice, they loiter in the streets like packs of 
wolves and hungry -looking dogs for their prey. Temptations of all 
shapes barbarously ravage the hearts of London. Flauntily-dressed 
females, with the sinner’s trade stamped heavily upon their other- 
wise interesting' features, are scattered here and there ; coster- 
mongers with their necks well bandaged by gaudy silk handkerchiefs 
(which arc indispensable to the. craft ) ; fustianed labourers who 
only honour the Sabbath by using soap and water ; poorly-clad 
ragamuffins and boys of various ages, who wriggle into innumerable 
shapes and quietly poke fun $.t each other until the policeman 
manages to arrest their attention. 

There are divers things to be observed in modern Babylon. Do 
you catch my thought! For fear you , have not I will enlarge. 
There are depths in London so low, that some of you have no more 
idea of them, than you have of the holes of the rats in the great 
sewers ; and inMhesa depths lie damnable curses, deep and deadly, 
withering and s\il-destroying. It is mournfully interesting now 
and then to walk along the streets of London, and see half-clad, 
hunger-bitten relics of humanity, men and women, glide along. the 
pavement like ghosts, wearing clothing which even the rag-merchant 
would not buy ; poor, broken-spirited, begriifled, gin-cursed beings, 
who have not even spirit enough left to beg, but flit along the street, 
looking like owls in the daylight, as if they were out of their haunts, 
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and were uneasy till they were back* again, Give them a sixpence, 
and they look at you with surprise, and almost with alarm ; and, 
before you cart say a word, they vanish as mysteriously as if *they 
had descended through the pavement. In going along* the busy 
street^, we frequently notice a crowd gath&re d round a fallen horse 
or a waggon with a broken wheel. It rs odd how soon a crowd 
gathers 1 when there is an attraction ; there n^ay not have been a 
dozen people in the street before, but there will be scores if not 
hundreds within five minutes if a couple of boys are fighting. 
Only stand and stare at a smoking-chimney-pot yourself for a few 
minutes, and sec if twenty other simpletons will not come and g;fzo 
their eyas out with curiosity to know what you can he looking at, 
Might not stoppages in a crowd give us rare chances of reaching 
strange people? As you are surrounded by the mol! you readily 
discover that the rascal on your right greatly admires your watch, 
When a cheap-jack lias a little knot of people rpund his van, he 
eyes them all, and feels sure that the man # who is standing over 
there is a butcher, and that yonder young lad has more money than 
brains, and that the girl near him is out with her sweet-heart and 
is soon to bo married. 

For tlfo most part, the condition of modern Babylon, morally 
and spiritually, is frightfully low. Our who has seen it well, has 
estimated that only about one-fourth part of it L good. Tin* 
dangers of Hell ^can be pourtrayod with a Pre-Raphael itish and 
naked accuracy ; but it is difficult even to a best painter, to paint 
the wandering rogues, wanton vagabonds, unrestrained drunkards,, 
hunger-bitten beggars, and haggard-looking unmarried women. In 
the heart of this enlightened city, there lurks an undefined and 
unexpressed vice which is a sheer disgrace to Christian England, 

But whence does London derive its black face 1 How is it that 

» 

Christian London has become subordinated to g'Oss immorality ( 
The reply is ready to our hand. Drink is the y*)ot of its gigan- 
tic crimes. Let no mortal man rashly believe himself capable of 
considering this world and all its ongoings with a perfectly free and 
unprejudiced mind. We hold that such virtue has died out, and 
is lost for ever to civfli&cl society. But imagine for one moment 
a human being endowed with the reason and understanding, set 
down, for the first time in his Ii/e t on the face of this globe — if you 
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please in the heart of London, — and there left to begin, de novo , to 
make what he could of it; and we predict, with # unhesitating 
eontiflence, that the first impression produced on his mind would 
be that* this was assuredly the most outrageous, the most startling, 
of <aU worlds. And if, carefully concealing from your visitor any 
apprehension of a superintending and all-wise Deity, you proceeded 
to unfold to his perception some of the more complex moral phases 
of human life, we believe that he would conic inevitably to the 
conclusion, that it was not only the strangest, but also tltf> sadde st^ 
aqjl altogether a most hopeless Vorld. And in one aspect — on the 
side of human speculation — is it not, on the face of it, -even sol 
Conceive for one moment of History — and no God ? Turn over its 
pages if you, can — and dare — under the influence of tliat thought ; 
and as you have within you a human heart, you will turn avrtiy in 
.■*lKTr despair from Ih# perusal of the tragic talc of mortal misery 
•Um deep for Tears." Light and darkness ! These arc the elements 
of History : not softly Mending to form fairy pictures, tilled, with 
images that inspire delight ; but joining issue to produce dire eclipse 
and tk ilisa *ruus twilight, 5 ’ fitted rather to confound. A seemingly 
idi.-iitahlo tml confused battlefield ! A frantic % world determined 
10 go wrong. u Sad moral phenomenal Where shall we look for 
them in tins nineteenth century 1 Perhaps you immediately request 
ns to direct our attention exclusively to the uttermost ends of the 
email ; and we politely decline to do so. Heathendom we dare say 
piusents a deplorable sight ; bht vvliat of Christendom 1 ? Here are 
institutions designed — so we are told — expressly for the advance- 
ment of man's immortal weal, and above all, for the benefit of 
enlightened and happy Englishmen ; atui among these — strange to 
say- ove linddthoir saddest illustrations of gross moral perversion. 

JJe who wishes for a proof of human depravity, drunkeu revelry 
and shameless ^n lowness, has only to walk through the paved 
streets of LondoSN and watcli several grades of cruelty, dissipation, 
drunkenness, poverty, brutality, ignorance, and blackguardism. 

London, the city of infamy aifd vice, 

Is a dark den, where fiends and wolves howl, 
before it “Hell trembles throughout 
lu all palaces of fire.” 
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CHAPTER 1 L 

■Seamen in the Bocks. 

Looking over London Bridge, the eye is arrested by a forest of 
sails, of all descriptions of dirty drab ; by vessels . of all kinds # and 
shapes — some of no particular kind at all, and others of no describ- 
able shape ; by ropes old and by ropes new] by boats crazy and 
boats that by repainting have had a new lease of life given them ; 
«h y cargoes heavy and cargoes light ; by colliers black and barges 
blacker; by. ruinous, dilapidated wharves, and by a ♦ medley c of 
labourers, and sailors, and watermen, and lightermen, and mates 
professional and mates unprofessional — loafefs who find that loafing 
pays, and others that starve upon it. The sight of industry seems 
to provoke idleness. One always sees the idlest vagabonds loung- 
ing where they may observe the hardest and m’ost busy work. 
Thus the parapets of London Bridge are invariably, from early 
mom to dusk, fringed by some of the most depraved and vicious 
idlers that could claim commiseration or excite disgust. How they 
enjoy the sight of perspiring labour before them ! What rude 
observations are jerked out occasionally, as if they who were too 
lazy to work were most competent to criticise those who could and 
did what it would be a pleasure to compel them to do. More 
animating and interesting still is the scene at the Docks. One 
of our first, and most boyish, literary efforts was a description 
of a visit paid to the London Docks. Wo have a clear recollec- 
tion of the dismal, damp wine-vaults through which we travel- 
led— one barrel, we remember, contained 4,500 gallons of port; 
we walked through one of the immense tobacco-stores, the whole 
of which will cover five acres, and our juvenile eyes were 
attracted and delighted at seeing a labouring man shovelling 
damaged tobacco, on which no duty had befji paid, into -a 
huge furnace appropriately designated “The Queen’s Pipe.” The 
wine-vaults will accomodate 60,000 pipes of wine, while one 
dock is devoted exclusively to ships laden with tobacco. So be- 
wilderingly extensive 9 is the London Dock that the eye fails to 
take in all that is spread out before it. The dock contains an 
average of 240 sails. It must not be supposed that each ship has 
its crew. The crews are paid off, on the vessel entering the dock, 
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and only about five or six bands are retained, Bui the hundreds 
of men engaged on the docks, and the numbers of seamen in the 
sh»jfl, render this a fine field for* the study of character of -the “son 
of the* ocean,” who has braved many a fierce wind, and has been 
strp^g where others would be weak, is weak when he should be 
strong — unguarded when lie should be careful. Alas ! poor Jack, 
his very virtues lead* him to vice. His assumed friends, the land- 
sharks, the wretched women who drug him with their smiles and 
professions of friendship, make him their prey. He is soon pressed 
with liquor, and liquor is his* curse. He falls into the* hands of 
designing Delilah's, and soon loses that which took him many hours 
of rough work to earn. Mr. May hew, in his “London Labour and 
London Poor,” has very graphically pictured the social condition of 
this class of men. The picture, we fear, is but too true. “Tin* dock 
labourers,” he Says, “fire a striking instance of mere brute force with 
brute appetites/ This class of labour is as unskilled as the power of 
a hurricane. Mere muscle is all that is needed ; lienee every human 
locomotive is capable of working there .... Dock work is pre- 
cisely the office, that every kind of man is fitted to perform, and there 
we find every kind of man performing it.” And there is terrible 
scramble after this employment. «- “ Tt is a curious sight to see the 
men waiting in these yards to be hired at 1 pence per hour.” It is 
sad to find ho*v brutal many of the* men are, and how depraved and 
drunken. They reside in some of the lowest haunts of East Lon- 
don — in lodging houses which a're a disgrace to Christianity, wo might 
almost say. Yet these houses arc somewhat hotter conducted than 
they used to te — though imagination Vails to picture how wretched 
their former state must have been. Thd great body of the labour- 
ers, it is sad to learn, never attend a place of worship — are not 
even visited by. Christian men. We have hoard of several instances 
in which thos\who have attempted to benefit thorn have been 
insulted and mobbed. The labourers are, therefore, as might 
be expected, utterly ignorant of the elementary truths of the 
gospel, Mr. Splaine says, “*A great many of them can neither 
read nor write, and are as ignorant of Divine things as if they were 
living in heathen lands. * I have frequently addressed from fifteen 
to thirty labouring men at the dinner-hour on board of ships ; and, 
while they were partaking of that meat which perisheth, 1 have en- 
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deavoured to impress their minds with a sense of their need of not 
neglecting to feed their never-dying souls with the bread of life 
which comoth clown from heaven. My access to these men has been 
better than what I once anticipated.” ' * 

i 

lightermen differ from bargemen in that the latter convey po&sen 
gers, while the former convey goods from the vessels to the shore, or 
vice vena. Many of them work on Sunday ; and consequently never 
enter God’s house. They arc more intelligent and loss depraved than 
dock labourers. 

The reports of all the missionaries engaged in evangelistic labour 
in the various docks ag*ee in their descriptions of the terrible evils 
produced by, drunkenness. Intemperance abounds to a fearful 
exten£ among seafaring people. One missionary writes: — “This is 
not to be wondered at, when it is considered, that there is not a 
street at this end of London without at least from one to three gin- 
palaces or beer-shops. Whenever a new street is to be built, the 
first house erected on it,, is sure to be a public house, situate in some 
prominent place. When a sailor passes by one of these houses, after 
returning from sea, and hears in one of them some singing and 
dancing gjbingon, Bill says to Joe, his shipmate, “Come in, and let’s 
go and sec what’s all this about,” and accordingly they go in, and 
come out drunk and robbed of their money. Many instances of 
this will be seen at various times recorded in the police intelligence 
of London papers, but the larger number of cases never come to 
light. 

Here is a sample of the kind of degradation to which humanity 
will sink. Mr. Splaine, in his last report, wrote : — “ It is now 
over two years since I first noticed an old-looking map, dressed in 
seamen’s clothes, talking very busily at times with saijors, after they 
were ‘paid off’ at the bhipping-olilee, adjoining the jailors’ Home. I 
often endeavoured to get into conversation with him, but found it 
impossible, as lie always succeeded in avoiding to meet mo. At last 
I casually met him talking to a sailor, and gave to both of thorn a 
tract ; but on pointing, out to them the incomparable blessing of being 
in a state of peace with God, he became very restless and said, 
“ I think it’s no matter what religion a man professes, it’s all the 
*$ame thing if lie believes that there is a God above. If a man is 
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h Turk, and believes this, there is no fear of him. I believe that 
there is a God that rules all things, and do not fear ever being 
datntied, Ac. At this time he got still more impatient, and, seeing 
some sailors passing by, .ho begged to be excused, and followed 
theisu A few days subsequently one of the shipping masters at 
the Sailors’ Home pointed out this man to mo as being the greatest 
and vilest reprobate fh existence. It appears that this old sailor 

•r 

is well known, and lives by * crimping/ For every bailor he 
conducts to houses of debauchery, he receives from thew inmates a 
f<gv shillings, besides a stipulated sum he receives from those who 
become his victims. Many seamen in this way are brought into 
the paths of ruin ; and many a young man, after leaving the peace- 
ful homo of his parants, is thus brought to make shipwreck of his 
soul and body. I meet daily in my work with cases of this kinfl, and 
I have no doubt but hi a few instances my admonitions have not been 
altogether, I trhst, in vain in the Lord.” 

The Sailors’ Home is'an excellent institution. It provides lodgings 
for seamen where they may be safe from the cupidity and devilish 
arts of land-sharks. Yet, even hero poor Jack is surrounded by 
these wretched creatures, who, as he is passing iuto the* building, 
will draw him iuto their low haunts. A sad case is mentioned in 
one of the reports, of a young man who was decoyed into a den 
of infamy, where he spent the best'part of three days in drunken 
ness. The fourth day he was found dead through starvation and 

ill-usage. A boatswain of a ship was drugged with laudanum 

in one of these houses. Finding himself growing suddenly stupid, 
he endeavoured to make his way for the Sailors’ Home. He was 
followed, and was stabbed in his head with a knife. For three 

weeks he lay«dangerously ill. A very large number of the residents in 

the Sailors’ Heme are foreigners — mostly Gorman, Danish, Swedish, 
and Norwegian/ The German sailors are not easily dealt with by the 
missionary, since thoy are fond of reasoning. Many of thorn esteem 
the faith of Christians to be little hotter than a child’s faith — ground 
ed on no evidence, backed up by tradition aftd fortified by the superna- 
tural. In not a few cases the pride of intellect hfts given way to a lowly 
submission to the cross <5f Christ. Many recognise the worldly value 
of a Christian life. Hence, one of the sailors confessed before his 
mates that he would rather sail any day with a religious captain 
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than with any other man. Services are frequently held in this 
Home for Sailors, and we believe a Scripture-reader labours exclu 
sively amongst them. One of the dock missionaries has conducted 
a Monday-evening service in the Destitute Sailors* Asylum for 
sick seamen, for over a dozen years. “ The aspect of these raeetyigfV’ 
lie informs us, “ is often such as is well calculated to inspire a true 
missionary spirit. Here are men from nearly all quarters of the 
globe, and presenting nearly every shade of colour. Black, white, 
tawny, and copper coloured assemble here ; not nnfrequently the 
tear is seen to. start, under the powef* of the Word, and I entertain 
a hope that much good will be found to have resulted from efforts 
put forth in this place.” 

We had thought of concluding tliw account by showing the neces- 
sity fbr Christian effort amongst seamen. But the facts we have 
related are surely the best proofs of the importance' of this work. 
It may be well to state, however, that English seamen arc regarded, 
rightly or wrongly, by the natives of other countries, as specimens 
of Englishmen. "What impressions they leave upon the inhabitants, 
whilst in the ports of other countries, is not a matter of conjecture. 
But if they were Christian men, of consistent lives, what an 
influence they might wield ! How Am eh more respected would Eng- 
land be in tlie eyes of foreigners and savages if, instead of seeing 
the typically drunken sailor, they were to encounter men who had 
the fear of God* before them. And what splendid missionaries 
would these men become ! Now and then wc hear of such sailors. 
They have been known to hold meetings with their shipmates, to 
■distribute tracts in foreign lands, and to commend the doctrines of 
truth by their consistent, holy lives. Look, too, at the dangers to 
which these poor fellows are subject. Here is an invincible argu- 
ment for evangelistic work among seamen. “ The wind, ” says one 
of the missionaries, “ as it howls around our land-dwellings, it may 
be, takes some ship on a lee-sliore, and plunges its crew into a watery 
grave. The statistics given before a committee of the House of 
Commons some four ye&rs since, showed that the loss of life by 
shipwreck, and otlicF’cqptingencies of sea-life, is as eleven to sixteen 
in all other causes of death. Whilst writing this report I shudder 
at the incident which occured in the dock only four days since. The 
seamen went to their vessel expecting to sail that day, but were 
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told by the captain that they were Hot wanted until the morrow, 
as the ship would not leave until then. One who was a little in 
liquor immediately remarked, * Come on, lads, there is another night's 
spree for us then,’ But these were his last** words ; foi’, on stepping 
frojmjthe bulwark. to the quay, his foot slipped, he fell into the 
water, and was taken up quite dead.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Homeless *and Destitute. 

What would become of London were it suddenly bereft of its 
street boys'! Where would country cousins of Londoners find their 
amusements, and obtain their captivating stories, were they to loose 
those volatile creatures of the street? We have recently been 
laughing at Mr. DTsraeli’s epigrammatic description of the discon- 
tented imaginative Irishman who lives next to a melancholy ocean. 
But how often have we had to enjoy the merry pranks of the imagin- 
ative hoy who lives mostly in the streets ! There is no mistaking 
him. He has become a regular institution. The metropolis would 
be intolerably dull without him. Were he banished into the coun- 
try, city men would find trudging through the main thoroughfares 
that lead to their business, grievous work. No man in his senses 
would walk down the seedy, melancholy City Road or Goswell Road 
twice-a-day, were there no boys to amu»o him. Were ho to try it 
for any lengthened period, he might be driven to lunacy. The dul- 
lest street, and the most antiquated, is lively and cheery when infest- 
ed by street bo^ *. Muddy roads, tortuous crossings, the discomforts 
of jolting q,nd squeezing, and elbowing, and the rudeness of men 
bent on seeking the interests of that selfish person known as Number 
One, the shoutings of costermongers, th$ screamings of railway 
whistles, the terrors of brass bands, and the aggravations of barrel 
organs, combine to make*men as morose as a prisoner under solitary 
confinement. Talk of the discomforts of the imaginative being living 
next to , a melanoholy* ocean, what are they compared to the life of 
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suffering and misery endured by the pedestrian in London ? He id 
doomed to subnut to his grievances. And he soon learns to resign him" 
self to the inevitable. He knows what awaits him as he turns *good 
temperedly out of his hSuse in the morning. He predicts* what his 
anoyances will be, and he receives more than he predicts. Y^t r he 
is compensated for his adversities. All is not bitter experience 
with him. His moroseness — the true city type is only to la? found 
in the city— may be suddenly exchanged for mirth. He has 
only to ke§p his eyes open. One unfailing source of pleasantry is 
free to him. .He has but to study the nature and doings of tlpit 
rare type .of reckless, gaiety — the street gamin — to got dispossessed 
of his duinoss and to forget his vexations. About those boys there 
is something 1 like. For, after all, in these .days of stiffness and 
pretektionsnoss, there is a charm about those frank opon-hearted 
little fellows. The street boy makes no show® of beihg what he is 
not. His fellows soon extract all the starch that may be wrung out 
of him. Has he a fine cap 1 Some one will be sure to relieve him 
of it, and make him run half way down the street to regain its 
possession. Has he a small beaver hat 'l He must submit to the 
dignity its being crowned. ] las he new clothes? There is the 
customary and historical nip for Km. For the street boy is a rank 
tory. He is true to his traditions. He believes in the good old 
days Every act of mischief that savours of antiquity, every bit of 
rioting peculiar to the season, has in him a true conservator. He 
cherishes in his memory all he has read of the rowdyism of the city 
apprentices. He has a marked veneration for (luy Fawkes, and blesses 
the day when " gunpowder treason” does “ come once in a season.” 
He is loyal to the throne, bi\t he is chiefly loyal to himself. He 
obeys no law but the law of his own will. He has no special 
reverence for the policeman. Indeed, his delight is to provoke him. 
He is a terror to that functiona ry by night, and ^ source of dis- 
comfort to him by day. He has a peculiar gift of chaffing ; and 
drunken men are his victims, and ill-tempered companions the sub- 
jects of his practical jokes. No costermonger that dares to leave, 
his truck standing «in d the street, would run after him j; and no 
costermonger’s truck that comes to grief by being overturned finds 
its perpendicular, or is again laden with its treasures, without the 
voluntary and kind assistance of the street bo/. There is no fire in 
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the district which ho has not scented out. There is no procession 
the date of which he is unacquainted. His knowledge is wonder- 
ful. •He can direct you to any street or obscure lane.* He knows 
the hotels* the colour of the omnibuses, the path they should take, 
and # Jhe hour of their taking it. He is fond of all the music lie 
hears* No barrel organ* plays a tune without the accompaniment 
which whistling affords. Ho knows all the street cries, and he 
deems it his duty to imitate them. He is overjoyed when he can 
startle quiet people out of their propriety, and make girls scream 
out in terrpr. He has no respect of persons. With Wondrous 
assurance lie ridicules every swell ; and with striking discernment 
he discovers every fashionable snob. His great fault is that he is 
too knowing. He kw luarul tqp much. He has a capacity for evil, 
and too little regard for the good. He is mi export in the one, #and 
an ignoramus in lliojother. He has flashes of intelligence when in 
ilia presence of those who can talk in the language which he has 
mastered ; he is but a dullard when conversed with on higher themes. 

Of course, 1 have been describing the true street boy, whose 
characteristics are too numerous and varied for further detail. 
Thousands of these lads live in the streets year after year.^ Many 
of them — the errand boys and junior clerks — have homos; a very 
large number — those engaged in the stroets — have n6ne. Some 
dwell witli their parents, cooped *up in a pigeon-holo sort of 
garret, with perhaps half-a-dozen brothers and* sisters. Such 
houses are to be found in Mioso back slums which are never 
mited by respectability, or in those tumble-down courts which 
have long been threatened by railway* companies, or by schemes 
for street improvement. Others find their nightly home in some 
cheap lodging-house, for which they pay from threepence to 
fivepence a night. Others roam about the streets all day, enjoying 
what they deem 'o be a luxurious liberty, searching out some soup 
kitehon whore they may have what they mysteriously and in- 
accurately term “ a blow out,” and adjourning in the evening to the 
casual wards whore bread mid skilly, a* wash and a bed, are 
provided for them. Xt is sad to think that so jnany consider this 
to be. living the life ol» a gentleman. They liavo no sense of the 
degradation which belongs to their vagrant condition. They look 
upon society as their enemy. They consider all lev era of law and 
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order to be meddlers with their liberty, and to have a grudge 
against them. They dread control, not because of the hardship so 
much as the bare thought of being curbed. Many of them look 
upon societies instituted for their benefit as “ a sell.” lliey may 
take the relief offered them with a generous hand, but tlie^balf 
suspect the intentions of the givers. Other boys — and these are 
characterised by a grimy tint, by a hungry *savageness, and by an 
animal appearance that sends sadness to the heart — live in the gut- 
ters by day, and seek refuge in some hidden corner in a stable-yard, 
or under &ome arch, or in a retired doorway, at night. Many prefer 
this method of living to seeking the shelter of the casual ward ; 
and it is certain that they soon learn to be contented with their lot, 
and think thfemselves fortunate they are no „ worse off. These are 
of tke vagrant class — the sons of those who have been styled, “ the 
curs of humanity,” those who people the goals, and add to the mad- 
houses. 4 

Out of the thousands of boys who may be said to live in the streets 
of London, upward of ten thousands, it is believed, are homeless. The 
question naturally arises — Where do they all come from? Many, of 
course, ^rc born in London, and are the offspring of those who are 
paupers and criminals. But, it iff to be feared, a large majority of 
those who make social shipwreck, when boys, are from the provinces. 
Young lads, by the hundred, are coming up from all towns and vil- 
lages in England, with the hope of improving their position. It is 
with most of them a mere illusion. * Those who have parents that 
are glad to get them out of hand, or whose cruelty or carelessness 
drove them from home, never venture to return to their native place. 

It is a serious thing-— this ‘influx of lads into an overcrowded city. ? 
The visions of hope that are turned into the unexpected experience 
of poverty and ruthless disappointment, are everywhere being in- 
dulged in ; arid the small percentage of success ougtft to deter youths 
from venturing where they are almost certain to meet with pitiless 
toil and bitter sorrow. London is -overstocked. I have known 
gentlemen receiving three hundred letters in response to one adver- 
tisement for an ordinary clerk. Country boys come up to town with 
the hope of getting a clerkship. How* can they compete with * 
the hundreds of hungry applicants who are lying in wait, and 
whose acquaintance with town life renders their chances more pro- 
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bable ? The same complaints come to England from America. There, 
labourers in the country villages aro wanted ; but hundreds. of stal- 
wart fellgws are begging in the cities. One American paper hopes 
that some “tidal wave” of* common sense will sweep over the city— 
straek simpletons who qrowd and jostle each other in the towns, and 
bear them back to their proper and nobler sphere of duty. Henry 
Ward Beecher’s quaint yet sensible and serious advice deserves 
attention in England. “ Let the city,” he says in a sermon to 
young men, “ if it needs you, come and lind you. Let tlw> city seek, 
yon, and riot you the city. Dispel the illusion, and its .glory, and its 
power, and the lying hopes with which it beguiles you. Blessed aro 
they that, being born in the country, know enough to stay there.” 

A plain matter-of-fact view of 1 the present condition of the home- 
less boys of London is perhaps the best that could be taken. These 
boys should not be constant drains upon the purses of the chari- 
table. They sllould not be relieved by every little society, or 
every small mission tliat pauperises those whom it aids. The 
truest philanthropy is proventitive 'and remedial. Here is an 
immense waste of human life and energy. What is to become of 
these lads if they arc permitted to seek their livelihood in the 
crowded streets, and are helped f>y those who only partly relieve 
them ? Night refuges are invaluable, no doubt ; but one fears that 
they encourage the evil rather than retard it. At least, they must 
do so of necessity iu some eases. There are numbers of boys, 
observes the Times, “ tossed loose on the world to bo maimed, 
crippled) diseased, and killed off beforp their time, and instead of 
being made into intelligent men, to be # crushed into troublesome 
animals.” Something more, then, than mere temporary help is 
required. Tin? raw material should not be left to polish itself. There 
is no chance of % sucli a boy becoming a useful and respected member 
of socioty unless ho be taken in hand and cared for. The providing 
of sleeping accommodation will, undoubtedly, bo the means of 
keeping him from those contaminating -influences which the 
“Amateur Casual” described* so painful ly*a few years ago. But 
more than this is wauted. Who is to do it, and fiow is it to be done 1 
These two questions occupied the thoughtful attention of a gen- 
tleman whose life has been devoted, with an earnestness and true- 
heartedness perhaps unparalleled in modern philanthropy, to the 

3 
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social and religious improvement of the juvenile waifs and strays of 
the metropolis* It is to Mr. William Williams, the Secretary of the 
Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children, that* the success of the 
movement imw in so flourishing a condition, is mainly (foe* His ; 
name ♦will ever be honourably remembered as the founder of ojwv of 
the most beneficent enterprises ever conceived for the rescue of neg- 
lected and wretched children, Wc have no 'great sympathy with 
those who refuse to give a fair meed of praise to honoured men who 
t have richly deserved it. And since Lord Shaftesbury has publicly 
rocognisecf t \\q invaluable services bf Mr, Williams, and his intel- 
ligence, zeal, and activity, for the public good,, we need not he 
abstemious in the choice of congratulatory words with reference to his 
services. The highbst praise, however, which a Christian man 
can Vrvc is not in the plaudits of an approving public, but 
in the blessing which the Master gives, and gives, too, in the success 
of the labours undertaken. Mr. Williams and his fellow helpers 
have tlie satisfaction of witnessing results which prokxhly they little 
anticipated when first commencing their humble efforts for the re- 
clamation of the wretched boys and girls of Loudon. 

It would be impossible to picture the utterly wretched and lost 
condition of the homeless and destitute children. There was no 
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school for them, A hay-left over a cow-shed was secured, and fitted 
up as a school-room. This room was opened in 1813, and was the 
first Ragged School movement in St. Giles. Not much help was 
afforded at first, but the seeds were sown for a large and abundant 
harvest. The origin of the work was therefore very humble, and 
the appliances more than usually simple. The history of the growth 
of the movement would be very interesting, could it be given in 
full. But this is impossible in our pages. “ The effort/* Mr. Williams 
states in one of his reports, “ may be compared fcb a young tree, 
having been planted by a few of God’s servants, in faith and hope ; 
it soon became manifest that it had taken deep root, and year after 
year it was evident, the dow of heaven was not only nourishing the 
parent stem, but all the branches thereof.” And now that other 
branches have beeh Ridded to the old trunk, the desire of the 
committee is realised, since they belie v# the tree has “attained' 
those dimensions which can bo properly superintended so as still 
to keep it healthy, and its branches flourishing, 
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Hie good old trunk has two largo and distinct branches, with a 
number of smaller twigs on each. There is first the Refuge Work, 
and secondly the Ragged School operations. We shall :amtefa& 
ourselves with merely giving a general and brief survey of the work 
of tha, Society, and a detailed account of what we have seen of the 
operations carried on in the several Refuges. 

The Refuge Work & conducted in various places, and is the 
largest in London. One hundred boys are housed in Great Queen- 
Street \ two hundred are located in the Farm and Industrial School 
at # Bisley, near Woking. In addition to these, there are two homes 
for girls, which have been exceedingly useful in training them up 
for service, and in preventing thorn taking that downward course 

t 

which leads to the ruin -of body smd soul. The work of the Society 
may bo fittingly described by one word — it is “ thorough.” f The 
boys in the Ileinge sire clothed, lodged, and fed. They arc taught 
the three “ r’s,’ and taught also how to spell those “ r’s ” properly. 
All the inmates are present morning and evening at family worship. 
They also attend Sunday School and Divine Worship once on a 
Sunday. The desire of the promoters of the Society is mainly 
religious ; and no effort is spared to bring them under the sou*d of the 
gospel. That many of the lads ate lamentably ignorant of all Scrip- 
ture Knowledge is not to be wondered at. Some have no sort of rever- 
ence for sacred things. A story is told of a city Arab, who was 
evidently an ardent admirer of what he considered to bo heroism, and 
well acquainted with the language of prize-fighters. The ragged-school 
teacher was interrupted constantly whenever the stories of patriarchal 
heroes were related to him, by disparaging comparisons with Tom 
9 Sayers. “ Moses and Joshua was all very well,” he is recorded to have 
said, “ but w$iat was they to that littlo chap a-standing up as game 1 
as a bantam cock before that great, thunderm” yankeo, and a knock- 
ing of him down like a ninepin 1 Bless you, Noah and all that Jot 
weren’t fit to hold a candle to him, He war a hero, he war . n 
Another lad at an examination, on reading of the “wheat and 
chaff, ” referred to in Matthew* defined the* chaff as “ impidence. " 
But it is unnecessary to quote instances to pr#v£ what is so sadly 
notorious a fact. It will be seen that with the ignorance these 
poor lads manifest, they display no ordinary acuteness, whicli ; under 
proper management, may be made to bear useful results, 
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) It should be stated, lest our readers labour under a not unnatural 
misconception that the Industrial Schools’ Act— a truly beneficent 
measure,, which has worked admirably — does not meet the oases of 
the poor boysand girls of London, We believe there are iniy two 
such schools, certified under that Act, for "the whole of the metro 
peHe. “These schools,” we are told, “receive about forty boys 
each, and have been full for some time with cases sent by magistrates ; 
and as the managers of two of those schools, receive si) shillings 
per week ]jer head from the Government for every boy received 
‘under a magistrate’s warrant, it follows that a poor boy y ohm tardy 
seeking a home in these Government Certified Schools, has very 
little chance of gaining admission. Moreover, the Act makes no 
provision £or # a boy if he is over fourteen years of age. Now, it is 
a fac* which cannot be disputed, that there are in this city from 
all parts of the country, a very large number of boys. without home 
or friends, over the age of fourteen years, and for whose welfare no 
provision is made by the Government, unless they steal mid are 
taken before the magistjates for the offence, and then they may In*, 
ftent by the magistrate for three or four years to a certified 
reformatory, and maintained at the expense of the State.” The 
stipendiary magistrates are, however, exceedingly loth to send 
a boy to A reformatory, and seem to prefer sending him to 
a goal. And to do this, is practically to ruin the lad for life. 
Of course, this dees not hold good in the country, where magistrates 
fiend lads to the reformatories more frequently, and for the most 
trivial offences. This not being the case in the metropolis, what 
is to become of a boy who finds himself homeless and destitute in 
the great world of London? There is no Government help by 
which he may bo prevented from falling into crime. T^e State only 
assists criminals. A boy unconvicted of crime, is, however, admitted 
into the Refuge on his own application. He goes to the Secretary, 
who never turns a lad away from the doors of the institution, how- 
ever full the house may be. The lad, Mr. Williams tells me, 
would lose all heart, wer ’ he held in suspense ; and delay would 
be dangerous. It is presumed that it requires some courage for 
the applicant to make up his rilincl to leave his vagrant life. lie 
is, therefore, taken while he is in the humour. The Secretary 
receives him, and then makes all xioedful enquiries, rather, as lie says, 
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than keep him out of the Refuge, vXposed to stM'fttion, telil the 
enquiries, have been made No* can there be two opinions m to 
the •urbanity and wisdom of this course of prdtedure: tTi>- 
ward of • 246 boys sought and found a home in the Refuge 
in 1880, while 117 had remained from the previous year, 
A society that can thus Vescue and educate, clothe, and provide a trade 
for 363 boys in one ye$r, and afterward procure ftr them a situation, 
is one that is doing the Divine Master’s work. It should be added 
that tho boys are a nitted either cvn their own application, or on the 
application of those who arg interested in their welfare. The* 
Society is in communication with all tho casual wards and night 
asylums of the metropolis, and from these a largo percentage k of the 
inmates are derived. 

• • 

What may be regarded a* the crowning act of the com notice 
occurred in the year 1806. Early in January Mr. Greenwood’s vivid 
and touching picture of a night spent in the casual ward of Lambeth 
Workhouse, published in the Fall Mall Gossett?, and from thence 
copied into nearly every paper in the Kingdom, sent, a shock of horror 
through the country. It may be said that scarcely any article, or 
series of articles, ever produced so great an impression as those of 
the “ Amateur Casual.” One of the members of tho committee 
considered what might be done to rescue the boys who were found 
in such resorts. As the result of his deliberation, a supper was 
announced, for the 14th of February. Two hundred ragged urchins 
same. We have several reports of the event, which we have pre- 
served, aud from these we cull a few items that will be read with 
ntorest. It appears there would have*been a much larger attend- 
ance had not the lads mistrusted the promoters of the banquet. 
■Some refused^to go on the ground that there would be “lots of 
aw and nothing to eat — only skilly.” The average age of the lads 
vas about nine or ten years. They were deplorably wretched in 
tppearance : clothed in rags barely suificieut to answer the purposes * 
>f decency ; they had skin diseases in the head, some were cripples, 
>th©rs were suffering from illness, or were l^ilf-recovered from fever. 
)nc account says : — 

“ All degrees of destitutions were represented. A few had homes, 
>ut ‘father’ was blind or out of work, and they wore left to pick 
ip a living as best they could. But, * father and mother both dead’ 
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was tlxe common story, with now and then, as a variation. * Don’t 
know nothin 1 # on 'em ; haven’t seen *em for ever so long;* or 
perhaps, • * Don’t never reck’lect seeing ’em’. One little fellow, 
when asked how long he had been without a home, made answer 
simply, with evidently no suspicion of its pathos, ‘Always,’ r .Jie 
had been born in a work-house, and his mother (his father he had 
never known even by name) disappeared before he was well weaned. 
Many of the boys — almost all under sixteen years of age, the average 
being about twelve or thirteen — had slept the night before in one 
or other of the casual wards, or in a ‘cheap lodging-house*; but not 
a few had spent the night in the streets. Four came in together — a 
wretched, unkempt group — who had slept under the piazza at 
Convent Garden. Two had crouched together in a half-finished 
sew e?. The ‘ shutter-box’ at Druy Lane Theatre had been the 
bed on which another slept. Of costume, there was ’every variety. 
Some were in tatters from head to foot, so that it 0 was a marvel 
how the ‘looped and windowed raggedness’ was held together.” 
Plainly there was a great .effort made to keep up the appearance of 
the regular number of garments — at least, to have some sort of coat, 
if only p, s much of one as a collar, with a slit back and part of a 
sleeve. One wore a robe of sacking like a poncho, But in ono 
or two instances, a poor child might be seen shivering in only a 
ragged shirt. Shoes, too, were quite de rigmwr % but such shoes ! 
the soles loose, tlib sides gaping — the whole ruin hound together 
with pieces of cord lest it should drop to pieces. Of the supper 
itself much might be said. Half a pound of good cold roast beef, 
with large piece of bread (about twice the size of the casual ‘toko’), 
washed down with a cup of" coffee, was a meal so lavish and luxuri- 
ous, that at first it almost awed them by its magnificence. Indeed, 
for awhile, except for the clatter of knives and forks;' and the con- 
versation of the visitors, there was comparative quiet. Even when 
the shyness had worn off, the business on hand was too solemn and 
important to admit of idle talk, which, besides, was a waste of time. 
As the plate's were cleared, tongues began to loosen, and when large 
dishes of smoking plum nuddinj; (a pound to each allowance) appeal’* 
ed, there was a tremendous cheer. They hflfd come for gruel, and had 
got beef and pudding. It was a sad sign that many of these poor boys 
did not yield to their appetites, but saved the greater part of the 
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pudding for another meal. Except a few of the regular tramp order, 
who had pouches knowingly contrived in their tattered raiment, 
mpst % of the lads were puzzled to know how to carry away their 
surplus," and bits of newspaper were gradually received. Nothing 
couldLJjo bettor than the behaviour of the company. There was no 
, quarrelling among each other as to who should be helped first, no 
invasion of each otherWishes, and they showed considerable conscien- 
tiousness in passing up the shares first to those who sat near the wall 
and distant from the waiters. They were quiet and attentive when 
ad^ressod by Lord Shaftesbury tend other speakers, and joifled in the 
singing of a hymn decorously, and with evident enjoyment of the 
music. At the end, fourponcc-a-pieco was given them to pay for 
lodgings/’ . . * 

Of all the inscrutable mysteries of social life, nothing excites tine’s 
wonderment so readily as a piece of patchwork. First item of 
astonishment is, ‘how came these varied-shaped, many-coloured, and 
colourless fragments of* silk into ohe person’s possession ? On this 
point you may exhaust much, if not all, your native ingenuity ; and 
so ere you reach item No 2, you are baffled, and what John Plough- 
man (begging his pardon) would probably call “ moonstruck/’ And, 
query the second is equally difficult of ascertainment. How camo 
the pieces — having found their way into close association — to be 
fitly joined togeth er and neatly arranged, with taste and judgment 
sometimes, and in violation of both generally ? *By what magical 
process were they brought together in such wondrous harmony and 
disharmony? Silks of all sizes, shapes, hues, qualities, thicknesses, 
all forming one happy family ; suns, * moons, stars, and stripes, 
diamonds, peacocks, fern-leaves — every * conceivable pattern, and 
some woefully bereft by age of all discernible pattern — here is a 
pretty conglomeration which no man can understand* Were they 
united in this ill-selected marriage by some ill-naturod spinster fairy, 
who had a spite against mankind, and so with wondrous wand, 
called into existence these mysterious quilts, in order that when 
some poor wretched bachelor Jay ill in bpcl, the patterns might 
present a confused jumble to his eyes, like pieces of glass in endless 
tortuous confusion in a kaleidoscope, and drive him fairly out of 
his wits, if a confirmed bachelor over had any ? Were they the 
invention of certain, poor, money-expecting relations, who wished 
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to drive some penurious rich uncle out of the world, when he 
had the misfortune to fall ill ; or by the sight of these dazzling 
colours and absurd patterns, to send him out of his mind and 
thus qualify him for a lunatic asylum* and qualify themselves 
for participation in certain funds 1 I don’t know ; only^here 
is the greatest mystery of all — how any man can get well 
again after studying for hours in bed those fantastic exhibitions of 
misapplied genius and industry ? 

Why I, should be thinking of patchwork while walking through 
Lincoln’s Inn and certain adjacent streets, may not be very clear to 
the reader, and is not altogether so to the writer. But lie who 
wanders through some of the London streets — especially in old locali- 
ties where modern improvements have been made — will not have 
failed to be struck with their patchwork appearance. The Zebra 
style of Gothic architecture is confined to churches and suburban 
villas that are built for cheapness and gaudy effect. The higgle-do- 
piggedly style of no-architocture is truly British and essentially 
metropolitan. Everybody lias the right to build differently from every- 
body else, and neighbours, duly respecting their privileges as free-born 
Britons ftiid thinking that variety is charming, are determined to bo 
as opposite in their tastes and wants to the builder of the next house 
as they can well be. Certain dingy, parti-coloured, half modern, half- 
antiquated houses near Lincoln’s Inn Fields — such fields ! the 
breath of the lawyers having withered all vegetation — are undoubted 
evidences of the variety of mind and taste to be found in the human 
species. Society is a piece of patchwork ; the houses in which society 
dwells are in the patchwork style of building ; and in the houses, 
the eye is haunted by the same proof of passionate love for innu- « 
mer&ble bits of absurd, bungled shreds of wearing appiirel denomin- 
ated patchwork. 

In one of these streets, which bears emphatic evidence of the decay 
of time and the renovation of modern times, is situated a somewhat 
faded-looking shop devoted to the exhibition of strong-made boots 
and shoes* A boot shop is never a bright spectacle; for boots are 
only bright in their polished state — and that is not even skin deep. 
Unusually interesting, however is this boot shop. Over the lintel 
of the door you read the announcement, “ Eefuge for Homeless and 
Destitute Boys.” You ring the bell. “ Is Mr. Williams hero, my 
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■ little man ? ” You ask a pleasant-looking lad, whose hair has asserted 
its right to aspire as high as its length will allow it, and whose gene- 
ral appearance bears that semi-official character which is only gained 
by the performance of onerous duties. “ Yes, sir,” replies the juvenile 
porU3*» as he closes the^door with due propriety, and struts forward 
with the air of a burjeois, to inform the good Secretary that a visitor 
liail come. • 

Looking around you, you see in a large, well-ventilated room, a 
number of boys, seated on shoemaker’s benches, with they: “ kits ” 
by Jheir side, hammering, stitchihg, cobbling, nailing, waxftig, past- 
ing, and rasping ; all done in a workmanlike style, and in such 
concert that the effect can best be described as shoemaker’s music, 
the music of lapstones, delightful to hear — but only ohce in your 
life! You are in the midst of a busy hive, in which none* are 
drones. Every ’boy k a king on his throne, and though it is 
only a cobbler’s tfhrone, it is, to these lads, an elevation from their 
once lowly condition. You are struck at once with the cheerfulness 
and the alacrity of the lads. Had they nothing better to look at 
than each : :cc they might grow melancholy and misanthropic; 
but with a. bool on their lap which by incessant, pleasant ^labour, 
is growing into shape and fashioft, and with contentedness in their 
hearts, and with a foretaste of a coming dinner, the furueS of which 
are already tilling the room, it would be strange indeed for them 
to Is; uuhappy. And yet there is a sign here and there in some of 
the little workers of past neglect and sorrow ; marked indications 
in old-fashioned faces and furrowed chocks of a bygone period of 
misuse of youth that, thank God, is not the experience of 
# uiiivcisai boyhood. For though these f.uys are now housed and 
cared for, and nourished by comforts to which they once were 
strangers, yet liftman philanthropy can never perfectly restore the 
handsome face, blooming sweetness of youthful iunocence, and the 
childish vivaciousness which seem to be quenched in the lives 
of these old boys.” Poor creatures ! They have certainly lost 
somewhat of their once normal shagginess; their hair is no 
longer matted and uncombable — each hair has l ew brought into that 
condition of things in which it has to light for growth independently 
of working its way through a thousand other hairs and intertwining 
itself with a mass of other locks in inextricable confusion.. All 
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that has been remedied. Disease and the rapid inroads of decay hare 
been stopped ^ but the traces are left behind. The future alone can 
prove that they can ever be thoroughly erased. It requires no great 
discernment to be convinced that these Jads would probably have 
been found in goals had they not been rescued from the 
They have not yet lost, though they are losing, that appearance of 
viciousness, that look of dogged sullenness indicative of early 
suffering and misery and hatred of society which, if permitted to 
ripen as years bring on to manhood, blast every moral feeliug and 
blunt every, tender and healthy susceptibility. How* can these 
youths cherish kindly sympathies when they are left without a 
glimmering of that “ light and sweetness” which cultured minds and 
sanctified hearts alone can impart to them ? , What parent reading 
these lines has not sought to turn the precocity of childhood into 

the highest advantage ? As soon as he catches — 

“imperfect words, with childish trips, • 

Half nnprononurcri slide through the infant lips, 

Driving dumb silence from the po.-tal door, 

Where be had mutel.v sat two years before 

he begins to observe the growing powers of thn infantile mind, and 
to surround that mind with all the objects and lessons and actions 
which shall stimulate healthy enquiry and develop the finest, tender- 
est feelings'. But what of the child who never had this machinery 
of education before it 1 The sparks of whose natural passions were 
from the first, fanned into a flame, and that flame, as years went 
on, blown upon till it reached a height of revengefulness, which 
wrapped the soul in a fiery atmosphere of evil, until it became an 
incipient hell ! No example to check the evil passions of youth — 
no faithful loving hand to deal with the follies which seek to work 

their way into the core of the young heart ! 

“ Like caterpillars, dangling under trees 
By slender threads, and swinging in the breeze, 

Which filthily bewray and sore disgrace 

The boughs in which are bred the unseemly' race — 

While every worm industriously weaves 
And winds his web about the ri veil’d leaves ; 

So numerous are the follies that annoy 
The mind fiud heart of every sprightly boy.” 

And yet there is no one to “ watcli his emotions and control their 
'tide.” Every evil passion is allowed to have its course unchecked ; 
precocious evil is laughed at and admired ; sin is encouraged, and 
the sinner patted ofi the back 1 What after-education, I ask,' can 
bring innocence back 1 
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Observable as all these sad traces are, there are signs Of moral 
improvement in these once wretched Bedouins of London. They 
evince no small pleasure at the kindly look of a stranger and his 
approving word. This is /in advancement. Once they cared for 
no smile, and disregarded all frowns. They have lost that Ishmaelit- 
ish feeling— that capacity for unnatural hatred — that sense of 
extreme isolation which drives all sympathetic feeling from them. As 
you see them associated in groups at their work, the pleasant conver- 
sation and brotherly interest in each other’s labour prove ,that they . 
cap be raised above the selfisinfess of their nature, and th&t vicious- 
ness is not so ingrained that it cannot be overcome. 

You do not see the lads to best advantage, so far as personal appear- 
ance is concerned, wliile they .are shoe-making. Any clothes are 
good enough to work in. But there they are to the very life — street 
boys, with the* mark# of street life upon them, put to interesting 
work, which they prefer to their old idling courses. Naturally some 
take more kindly to the work than others ; some get a passion for 
the labour which elevates them, and others learn more quickly, and 
reach perfection sooner than those who are more dull and less recep- 
tive. So it is everywhere. The cases of failure are not, Jiowover, 
numerous. The lads readily Icarti, and if one branch of labour does 
not suit them another is chosen. All the boots required for the boys 
and girls in the Refuge are made* on the premises, and all the cob- 
bling needed is done by the boys. • 

Behind the large room in which these youthful cobblers are plying 
their trade is a carpenter’s shop, a largo and spacious apartment, and 
also a tailors’ class. All the boys’ clothes are made and repaired in 
, the Refuge. There are also other occupations, such as mattress- 
making and wood -chopping. In one corner is the large cistern for 
bathers, the wjfter presenting a very different appearance to the “mut- 
ton broth” of the casual wards. Upstairs we are introduced to the 
culinary apartment. Preparations were being made on a largo scale 
for a grand tinner to poor children, who were expected to join the 
inmates of the Refuge. There was a line joint of beef —real Christmas 
beef (it was only a few weeks to Christmas)^ Such a joint deserved 
the hurrahs of the hungry youths. The matron was superintending 
the arrangements, and some of the elder boys were serving (as they 
always do) as cooks. And capital cooks they seem to be, having a 
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Urn disoernment of the nature of the attentions required to make 
the food presentable and eatable : they are assiduous* clean, and tidy. 
All the boys spend several hours of the day in reading* writing, and 
arithmetic. They have a schoolmaster ; tho reading book is the 
Bible, than which no better could be had ; and every effort is f tnaSe 
to instruct the lads in those things which may fit them for the duties 
and responsibilities of life, and lead them tt> the higher world of 
thought, where the noblest passions are enkindled and the purest 
motives are gained. 

The stories of the lives of these ' lads present many features,- of 
painful interest. I have been favoured with a batch of them in 
their own hand-writing. The first on the list was born in Homerton 
Union ; he never knew his father ; his mother died through drink, 
and was buried by the parish. He then lived with a brother, who 
turned him out of doors because he would mt sell matches. He 
went again to the Union, and was taught in the school there a year. 
Then he ran away, and occupied the post of’ a boy who had fallen 
sick, in a stable-yard, until lie recovered from his illness Subse- 
quently he was required to apprentice himself for seven years to the 
owner of a fishing smack ; but, deeming that too long a service, he 
refused, and was lodged in the Boys’ Refuge. This lad’s writing is 
very creditable, and his sentences are not badly put together. 
Another boy lost father and mother when three years of age ; 
another’s father died some months before his birth. Another boy’s 
story is to this effect : — His mother and father died in a workhouse. 
He then went to work with his uncle in the stables. He would not, 
however, mind what his uncle told him ; and he says, “ I had to leave 
home on account of my being so wicked to my aunt. 1 used to go of 
a night and sleep in the cabs, and I then got too dirty to obtain a 
place, atid so ragged, that I had to go to the workhouse" again.” After- 
ward he tried to find some employment, but failing that he begged 
from house to house for bread. Another boy has a father still living, 
but he does not know where. “ I have no others, no aunts nor 
uncles to look after me, I am sorry to say.” He had to tramp in 
early youth on the rba<\,; then he did some market gardening in Col- 
chester. This boy seems to have tramped a good deal, but now he 
thanks God, he says, for bringing him where he is cared for, and 
kept from the streets and starvation. And we thank God, too. 
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Other stories reveal the same state of thitigs. Farents w^e have 
thrqjvn their children tipbn the tender mercies of an unsympathetic 
world ; # gprents who have died, in pitiless neglect, in crushing sor- 
row; mothers who, in bringing more children of poverty into the 
wofKh, have gone out of it unwept and unlamented ; mothers whose 
child was their shame, and whoso shame urged them to forsake the 
inheritance of their sin ; fathers whose brutal sottishness had almost 
quenched the light of the soul of their child, and whose neglect had 
forced it to starvation ; relatives whose love of strong drii\k had dis- • 
possessed them of all tenderness of feeling, and whose crimes had 
divorced them from the children they should have protected — chil- 
dren who have been trained up for the same evil course^ which they 
have so readily pursued, and for which they have been so severely 
punished. 0 God, what a long and miserable catalogue of the fruits 
of sin ! 

Pitiful, indeed, is the confession of some ! “ My mother,” says one, 

“ is in an asylum, and my father ran away because they were never 
married. They could not agree with one another, and when I was 
out I used to go and beg my bread.” But enough ! 

Not far from the Boy’s Ref u go is the Home for Friend Fess and 
Destitute Girls. The building is an exceedingly suitably one, and is 
situated in Broad Street, Bloomsbury. Here 100 girls are housed, 
educated, and cared for. On the ground floor, a ragged school is 
conducted ; above is the school, where the inmates are instructed in 
writing. The girls are decently attired, and as clean ns Quakeresses. 
They are of various ages, and sizes. Not a few bear the marks of 
hunger and want, which it takes sonic* time to wear off. Some 
•appear as if all childhood had been crushed ; others, dull and heavy- 
looking, seem'as if they had never known what it was to laugh. 
These girls have been rescued from miserable homes in filthy courts. 
Two lived with their father, and slept in one room with other 
children and with one or two married couples. Others have been 
taken from abodes and associations of the vilest character. It is sad 
to think how many thousands there are of poor, poverty-stricken 
girls in the metropolis in the same condition, growing up to swell 
' the ranks of a class ‘‘sinned against ” and “ sinning.” The efforts 
of the society, important as they are in this branch, are necessarily 
on a small scale compared with the great multitude who need aid. 
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The committee feel that some plan ought to be carried, out on a 
large and adequate scale to educate and train the girls of the poorest 
class of society. What they have done is creditable to thepa v They 
have a suitable Home at Ealing, in addition to the one in Blooms- 
bury ; and we are told that “ the girls in both "Refuges are prodded 
with a plain, but useful education, based upon sound Christian and 
evangelical principles ; they are also clothed, lodged, and provided 
with three meals a-day. Domestic service being the* ultimate 
object for which these girls are educated and trained, they are of 
course, taught to do all kinds of household work, such as washipg, 
cooking, cleaning, &c. Their own clothes are also made and re- 
paired by the inmates. “ The making of shirts for the boys, not 
being apart of the tailoring business conducted in the Boys’ Home, 
is undertaken by the girls. A portion of the washing, as we saw 
in the washhouse below, is done at the Broad’ Street Refuge by the 
girls, but the greater part, together with the washing for the Boys’ 
Refuge, is done at Ealing. This, of course, is a great saving 
to the funds of the institution — worth about £325 a year. 
And as washing is, thank goodness, an exclusively feminine 
accomplishment, the girls are very happy and delighted with it, 
having mastered its mysteries, and compassed its difficulties. 
The dormitories are unusually comfortable and pleasant — ‘‘sweet 
as a nut ” we believe is the right expression — the very pink of 
perfection. We were shown — tell it not in Gath, publish it not in 
Askelon — the wardrobes, where the girls stow away their Sunday 
clothes, witli such unapproachable neatness. We observed select’ 
apartments which are intended for grown-up girls who may sleep here 
when out of a situation, and while they are seeking another. Eor 
Mr. Williams is wondrously indefatigable. He follow's up the girls, 
knows all their histories, peculiarities, (shall I add) little vanities, and 
when they are put out to service, his knowledge of them still continues. 
So it is with the boys. For he is no more secretary, with a quill pen 
behind his ear, and bound hand and foot with red tape. The secretary 
of such an institution as this, should have a real, loving soul — a true 
man, with a large heart and a tender spirit. The very smiling looks 
of the girls and boys, as he approaches them, indicate his popularity. 

To the boys again. In 1881, a new country home for the boys 
was opened at Bisley. A small farm of eighty-eight acres has been 
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purchased, to which all the young and weakly boys are to be trans- . 
ferred from the London Refuge, so that they may be trained to 
look after oows .and pigs, grow vegetables, till the land, and so be 
fitted for work either at tiome or in the colonies. This is a further 
^c^^sion of the work of the society. We have not said anything 
yet of “ Chichester” training ship, on board which are 150 boys 
who are being brought up for the royal navy and merchant service. 
This branch of the society’s efforts is naturally popular with the 
boys, most of whom are filled with grand ideas of the, unknown 
blessings of sea-life. It has also been immensely popular with the 
public, who hitherto have not failed to support it. “A large 
number of the boys are most eager,” we are told, “ to enter the 
Queen’s service, and .certainly, some twenty more wohkl have gone 
into that service, but were rejected because the certificate of Inrth 
could not be produced to show the age of the boys. This was for 
the time of a great blow to the boys, and damped their ardour to 
serve their Queen and country. However, the committee are in- 
formed that the lords of the admiralty intend to rescind the regula- 
tion requiring the production of this certificate, and will shortly 
pass an order authorising the entry of boys into the royal navy 
on the boys own declaration of # his age, and liis willingness to serve 
for a definite period. The committee are therefore th'ankful that 
the door will soon be open for the'adinission of the “ Chichester ” 
boys into the navy, who come up to the age and • standard height 
required by the Admiralty regulations, because so many of the 
lads wish for that service, and for some it is the service above all 
others which is best .for them.” 

One of the wretched lads referred'to by the amateur casual on 
bis visit to tke Lambeth night wards known as “ Punch.” This 
lad was takeh to the Refuge, and he is now apprenticed to a boot- 
maker in Africa, where he is doing well. Altogether upward of 
314 boys have emigrated to New Zealand, Canada, United States, 
Queensland, Nova Scotia, South Africa, &c. ; 304 have been placed 
in situations at home; 153 •have been restored to parents and 
friends ; 80 have entered the merchant service, and 46 into the 
navy : — 317 girls have Ibeen sent to service, and 222 have beer 
restored to their friends, while others have emigrated. We con 
elude by giving two cases of some interest, representative of others 
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which the society has provided for. The first is the case of a 
coloured boy, once a slave, who was found by a silversmith in the 
city, wandering about near his shop. 0 

“The very fact of seeing a lonely IJLttle black boy sauntering 
about the streets was sufficient to attract any one’s atteniion v JiuC 
some how or other, many of these poor outcasts seem to be passed 
over unnoticed, but in this instance it was not-* so, for the heart of 
the citizen was moved with compassion for the little African, and 
finding from the boy how matters stood with him, he sent one of 
his shopmen with tiie little fellow to the Refuge, where bo at once 
found a home and friends. The account the boy gives of himself 
is this : — He says he was born near Charleston, South Carolina, 
United States. His father and mother, with a brother, and his 
father’s brother, were brought from Africa, and sold to the owner 
of a plantation not far from Charleston. There were nearly four 
hundred slaves on the estate, who were all freed by the war. He 
gave a very graphic and interesting account of the ecstacics of 
these poor slaves when they heard they were free. On the happen- 
ing of this event, the father and mother, with this boy, another 
lad, and the father’s brother, left the estate and went to Charleston, 
where the father obtained employment. After the parents had 
been some time in Charleston, the father took the fever and died, 
and a year or so afterward the mother was carried to her grave 
by the same dreadful malady, thus living this little one an entire 
v orphan, and quite alone and friendless, for his brother had gone 
to sea,, and his uncle had returned to Africa. He gave a touching 
account of the character of his mother, especially in teaching 
him to pray, and when asked what she taught him to say, he 
repeated in a calm, orderly, and reverential manner, the Lord’s Prayer ; 
and when askod what else his mother taught him, ho said she told 
him to be a good boy, and 4 den de great Farder would be a fadder 
to me when she was gone,’ and when asked who the great Father 
was, he said 4 God.’ Poor little fellow, who could help feeling for 
such a friendless boy ? Finding himself alone and destitute on the 
death of his mother,* he set out for New York in the hope of getting 
a ship there, and wording his way out to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where his uncle had opened a barber’s shop. He did not succeed at 
New York in meeting with a ship, so he went to Boston and other 
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sea-ports with the same result ; at last he managed to reacbQuebec, 

where he induced a captain to let him Work his way to Liverpool. 

On Arriving there he was told he had better get to London, m 

some, one put him in the ‘ straight road/ as he called it, and in ten 

TfSym Jie reached the great city. He fared pretty well on the road 

from Liverpool, but on reaching London he was again doomed to 

disappointment for although lie went to the docks he could induce 

no one to take him to the Cape. He tried to get in at the Stranger's 

Home and the Sailors’ Home, near the docks, but both these doors 

were closed* against him, and so he had no alternative but to wander 

about, and after doing so, and being utterly destitute, the great 

Father, whom his kind mother told him would be a father to him, 

inclined the heart of ttye gentleman before mentioned to take pity 

on the boy, and send him to the Refuge, and here he is a happy* and 

contented lad. • May .God bless him, and make his stay here a real 

blessing to him. • 

The second case is that of a soldier’s girl : — M The father of this 
child entered the army when young. After a few years’ service he 
obtained leave to marry. He served with his regiment in Ireland 
and various parts of England, and on the regiment being ordered to 
Australia, he and his wife accompanied it. While in Australia the 
poor man had a slight attack of paralysis through a sun-stroke, as 
it was supposed, which for a time disabled him, but he recovered 
pretty well from this calamity, and remained well for some time, 
when it pleased the disposer of &11 events to allow him to be afflicted 
witli a second attack of paralysis ; this disabled him from duty, and 
shortly afterward his mind became affected, and ho was ordered 
home to England. When put on board the homeward-bound vessel, 
he was a con horned lunatic. A great change had now come over the 
lot of the poor soldier’s wife. When she arrived with her husband in 
the country she was now leaving, everything looked lovely, but now all 
her hopes were blighted, and she was returning to England with a 
maniac husband and three dear children, to exist upon the husband’s 
pension of ten pence per day, earned after serving his Queen and coun- 
try for more than twenty-one years ! Could anything be more melan- 
choly for a woman, left toe as she was without any relation or friend 
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ofher own I On the voyage the poor mother lost one child, which 
* increased her sorrow of heart. On arriving in England, the poor 
woman, after a good deal of trouble found out her husband’s n&tive 
place; she managed to get him there, but he died shortly afterward. 
After husband’s death, the mother tried to keep herself and J$n v 
fatherless children by field and other work, but it was a very sad 
affair, for her husband’s pension had ceased, and there was nothing 
for her and the children to exist upon. The clergyman of the 
parish appears to have been kind to the woman, and at length 
admission* for the boy was obtained in the Duke of YosVs School* 
The poor woman brought up the boy to London, but as he was an 
entire stranger, the clergyman wrote to one of the city missionaries 
to meet her and put her way to find jthe School at Chelsea. This lie 
kindly did, and then finding she was here in London without a 
friend, or a home, or thp means of procuring qpe, he«sent her to the 
secretary of the Refuges, in the hope that the little girl might be 
received- She came very late at night to the Secretary’s residence, 
and the result was that the child was admitted. The joy of the 
poor woman when she received an order for the girl’s reception into 
the Refpge was great indeed ; truly the widow’s heart sang for joy. 
Does it not seem a cruel thing that ho government provision is made 
for soldierV daughters ? why should there not be a school for girls, 
similar to the Duke of York's school for boys? The poor woman is 
still without a home, and has to resort to a Night Refuge for 
shelter ; and then to vralk about all day, as she is turned out every 
morning at eight o’ clock.” 

Many of the poor lads grow up and obtain good positions in 
life. Mr. Brock once met a physician, riding in his carriage, who 
had been a refuge boy. Of the institution, we may say, and greater * 
commendation could no man give — The blessing of Gcd is upon it 1 


* CHAPTER* I Y. 

* Pomes with no Name. 

One summer evening, the writer, with three metropolitan 
ministers, visited and inspected one of the several homes for fallen 
women which philanthropy has opened for theirrefonnation. The 
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■ home is situated in one of the healthiest suburbs of London, not far 
from one of the stations of a branch of the Underground Bail way. 
Exteriorly, there is nothing to indicate the purpose for which the 
building is applied ; a wisp and delicate feeling haring decided that 
of the institution should not appear on the outside of any 
of the homes* The external appearance is therefore not distinguished 
from any of the surrounding houses, all of which are of the comfort- 
able, old-fashioned type of family residences. Inside, the houses 
have every convenience, and the dormitories are clean, well- 
ventilated,* and remarkably tidy. The kitchen gardens* and small 
orchards attached to the houses — for there are three of them — add to 
the healthiness and picturesque character of the homes, of which 
one, that is kept distinct from the others, is used for convalescents, 
or young women of good character on their discharge from hospitals. 
As far as may be, jthe homes are conducted on the principle of a 
private family, and are under the care of a, matron and assistants. 

Of course the women and girls are not kept here in idleness. 
To do that, would be to offer the best incentive to return to the 
evil habits which have so degraded them. They are trained as 
laundresses, an occupation to which they seemed to have takgi kindly. 
We visited the commodious *hed in which they were busily 
at work. They had been previously singing, and at the request of the 
Secretary, Mr. Thomas, they struck up some popular revival tunes, 
which were rendered with some spirit and sweetness* Indeed, one was 
Surprised that, after exposure in* the streets, winter and summer, they 
should have retained that melody of voice which is the attribute of girl- 
hood. The girls —for many of them could hardly be called women — were 
tidily dressed, were mostly physically strong and healthy in appear- 
ance; and thqpe who had marks of past excesses upon them, seemed to 
have very little else in their general demeanour which would indicate 
a low type of morality. Indeed, the younger and fairer looked so much 
like respectable domestic servants, that it was not unnatural that one 
of our friends enquired of the Secretary whether all had been rescued 
# from a degraded life. The sad affirmative answer spoke volumes 
as to the miseiy and the disgrace through which girls so young had 
» passed. Our visit was simply an informal one, and therefore 
addresses were not expected; but at the desire of the young 
women, one of our number ventured upon a short address, in which 
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the story of Christ’s love was presented in winning simplicity of 
speech. Of course, no referenoe was made to the particular sin that 
stained them*, and no sir of superiority was assumed by thespeiker, 
who addressed them as one sinful creature would aaot&r. And 
so, after prayer, and the singing of another hymn, and the enfojgfl#** 
promise of another visit, in which desire the inmates unanimously 
joined, we left the building feeling profoundly grateful to (Sod 
for the Christian generosity which had enabled men of wisdom and 
discretion, to -enter upon a work so humane, and Christ-like, and 
difficult. # 

Difficult ! Perhaps the most difficult upon which a man can enter, 
and certainly the most difficult on which a man can write. And 
yet silence ori such a delicate subject, however appropriate, seems 
a!m<fet criminal. To condemn, as some have done, those who fly 
from so unsavoury a topic, as one studiously to be avoided, argues 
rather a brutish judgment ; it is simply to abuse that delicate 
sensitiveness which is one of the charms of p pure and gentle mind. 
That few care to mention the evil, and fewer still to discuss its 
indelicate details is evidence, not of a disposition to tolerate it, but 
of a desire not to become acquainted with the secrets of so intoler- 
able a vice. While there may become sad consequences arising 
from ignoring the question, there would be infinitely worse evils as 
the result of exposing it in all its ghastly organisations to the 
innocent mind. So insidious a form of evil is not to be lightly 
regarded, or a full knowledge of it to-be desired. We are so per- 
suaded that harm may be wrought by the suggestion of such a vice 
to virtuous minds, that we hkve long hesitated to take up our pens 
to advocate the reformation of its victims. We write the subject 
most reluctantly because of its difficulties. But since the sin of 
which we write is so increasing, and its victims in London are grow- 
ing in numbers, and since the exertions which Christian philan- 
thropy should put forth are so imperatively necessary, and so inade- 
quate, we venture in terms as delicate as the English vocabulary 
will allow, to deal with the subject. c 

We do not care, to quote statistics relative to the member of 
abandoned females in the metropolis. Their number may almost be 4 
said to be legion. Nor is it necessary for our purpose, which is to 
show what is being done by willing workers to check the evil, and 
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to reclaim to virtue those who have fallen. There are several so- 
cieties devoted to this good object, and it is not due to forgetfulness 
of tfceir respective claims, but to the small space at* our disposal. 
Not shallVe quote anything too sensational for belief ; a report of 
“Ott^^ociety we notice, indulges rather too freely., in statements 
which are manifestly preposterous, with regard to the early age 
at which children are led into ruin. The bare facts of the case are, 
alas ! sufficiently startling, without believing all that an excited 
imagination might deem to be true. We may say that alHhe Lon- 
don societies aim to effect the rescue of the soul as well as <the body 
of the sinful and the wayward women received into their homes, 
so that their work is pre-eminently Christain. ^ 

The “ homes” of the London Female Preventive and Reforma- 

• • 

tory Institution owe their origin to the earnest efforts of the de- 
ceased wife of present ^secretary, Mr.T homas. In a very interesting 
memoir of this gpod lady, we learn that prior to her marriage with 
Mr. Thomas, and while labouring for the maintenance of the chil- 
dren of her first marriage, “ she resolved to dedicate some given por- 
tions of her time and means to the especial service of God, and in 
such a manner as should benefit the most unhappy and distressed of 
her own sex. How far she succeeded in her design, not by her own 
unaided efforts, but by enlisting the sympathy and ^support of 
Christian friends who rallied round the cause inaugurated, may be 
learnt from the .fact that by the agency of the institutions with 
which she was immediately connected, no less than three thousand 
five hundred friendless and fallen females were rescued from their 
hazardous and degrading positions.” * 

In 1850, the public were shocked by learning the awful fact that 
*forty thousand women in London were gaining their living by vice. 
Christian geutlemen banded themselves together, irrespective of 
creed and denomination, to organise such means that might, with 
God’s bleessing, alky the evil. The existing penitentiaries were 
good enough in their way, but it was felt that any new attempt 
• should assume a somewhat different character. The work should 
be specially of a missionary nature, It was nqp enough to rescue 
poor girls from moral degradation, the claims of Christianity must be 
recognised, and a truly evangelical and evangelistic spirit must he 
infused into any new effort that might be made. Mrs. Thomas, in 
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41m spirit of ii«r Master, aottght out the poor fallen of the (Mote, 
and notwithstanding her limited resources, gave those who were 
anxious to reform, 0 shelter in her humble home, until the*t}roe 
had arrived when & better asylum could be afforded f wo 

cases %at came under her care were exceedingly hopeful ; thfej»grt|f 
women shared the provisions of her home, but declined fiumly, 
yet respectfully to enter a penitentiary. These cases were 
constantly occurring. And why? Well, why clo poor people 
dislike a workhouse ? And why do boys dislike a reformatory ? 

The conviction gained ground each day that reformation could not 
be effected apart from certain modes of treatment. The sinners 
must be treated with generous kindness, with Christian tenderness, 
Unpatronisidgly, as fellow sinners* not as # deeply degraded ones, 
alnSbst beyond the Saviour’s pity. The gentlemen were puzzled how 
to attain so desirable a consummation. It needed a woman’s skill 
and heart, and tact, and instinct. The woman was not wanting at 
this crisis. Mrs. Thomas, writes Mr. Ireton, “grasped both the 
principle and detail of a scheme which met all the requirements of 
the case : it was the establishment of ‘ Homes/ which should be 
regulated after the true domestic English pattern, based upon sound 
moral and religious principles ; she 1 further proposed that each one 
should be u'iider the care and control of a suitable person, who could 
exercise a sound discretion in the treatment of each individual case.” 
The plan at once found favour with the gentlemen engaged in for- 
warding the work, and was adopted, at first of necessity on a limited 
scale, and Mrs. Thomas was appointed the matron. So successful 
has this model been — a verf simple one, it is true, but perfect in its 
details — that during the fiast eighteen years, upward of twenty 
similar homes have been founded in the metropolis, # in addition to 
others in the provinces and abroad. The society was*fully organised 
in 1857. It was soon found that the work needed considerable tact 
and discretion. Only look for a moment at the faces, at the stem, 
resolute, obstinate, dare-devil appearance, of some of the walkers in 
the streets, and ask yourself whether, the task of their reformation < 
is not difficult ! The new matron had her difficulties ; but it was 
just there where she was strong. If sera o stubborn girl had sue- • 
oeeded in causing discontent in the minds of the other inmates, and 
a desire to return to the old habits, the matron would go aud 
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* dwott lor a kim b tb^Lp midst; and hor j^cmai im&mmkWfd 
sympathy, and oonsiderateness soon won the hearts of % most 
corajAuring. She recognised, indeed, a fact which must be con- 
sidered m # dealing with these cases— namely, that, however depraved 
^TiiO^ctims of this sin may be, there is one principle which they 
cannot resist It is the piinciple of lovjs. “What!” I think, I 
hear a reader excl aim, •“ love in such polluted creatures V Here is 
a case, told me by the secretary, which will illustrate our position. 
One of the vilest women that ever came under hts notice was proof 
against all entreaty, all appeals* all warnings. She seemed more 
like a resolute fiend than a woman. All moral feeling was gone, 
irretrievably lost. Any number of English gentlemen would pro- 
claim her case hopoless — and wpulcl regard her with* dismay and 
disgust. As for affection, it seemed stamped out of her nature; 
she seemed incapable. of loving either self or God. But was it so? 
There was an okl handsome cat hidden in the corner of her room 
upon whom she lavished tfll her affectionate attentions. Of this cat 
she was- passionately fond. You might endeavour to converse with 
her upon any subject, but the conversation was sure to be interrupt- 
ed by certain approciatory remarks relative to “ pussy.” That was 
apparently the only tender point, in her character ; and to succeed 
in arousing her to a senso of her condition, it was necessary to do so 
by expressing admiration for her favourite cat. Similar cases might 
be adduced to prove that women, however fallen, must have some one 
or something on which to bestow their shattered affections. The gentle 
way in which even the commonest of this class will pat or stroke a 
horse, or affectionately regard the misfortunes of a little child, or caress 
a babe, is proof that to love is natural with'every woman. Woe be to 
the foul wretch who blasts that tenderness of feeling and quickness 
of sensibility which elevate so nobly every innocent woman ! 

It is, above all things, necessary that those who seek to restore 
the fallen should have large-heartedncss, to enable them to deal 
generously and affectionately with their pupils, and also great faith 
*in God. Without love, they wall repel those whom they seek to 
influence; without faith, they themselves will be speedily dis- 
couraged. For the work •£ reformation is not effected in one day. 
There are many .things to unlearn, many evil thoughts, many old 
and ensnaring associations from which to break away. The old 
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paths of sin are fascinating even to those who have been cruelty 
crushed therein. The old habits, even to those* who have most 
suffi&ed from them, allure their victims to yet further ruin, *TJ*e 
process of unlearning— of discovering the real characte? of that 
which appears so glittering, and the sad issues of that which 
revolting— is painful. And in acquiring a taste for virtuous 
pursuits, and a love for that which is good and true, there are many 
things to learn which are not altogether easy of acquisition* A 
very tender hand, and an affectionate, generous heart, and a self- 
denying spirit, are needed for thin work. Mr. Ireton’s encomi- 
astic picture of the late Mrs. Thomas’s life graphically illustrates 
what we mean. “ She had witnessed,” he says, “ the worn and 
wasted form of what was once the masterpiece of God’s creation 
sink beneath the accumulated weight of pestilential disease, and 
with a tender and a pitying hand had moistened the parched lips 
of the dying Magdalen. She had administered to the temporal 
necessities of the poor dying one, but there , was a deeper mine of 
sorrow she could not touch, compared with which mere bodily pain 
was soon forgotten. It was the loud and angry surges of the mind, 
when ir\ full contemplation was opened up before it the horrors of a 
long life spent in the pursuit and propagation of woe. When, in 
the fever of delirium, the memory gave up her dead, and all the 
terrors of life’s guilty past were lived over again, and as the soul 
awakened to each new sensation of suffering, things long forgotten 
re-appeared armed with new pangs. Terribly lengthened the nights 
became as these scenes moved in slow and dreaded vision before the 
guilty sufferer, threatening, like the floodings of an ocean, to over- 
whelm the prostrate one in full despair. Slowly each succession, 
arose, passed, and died away, like the marching of sotn§ mighty host, ' 
until, in her last extremity, the poor wretched victim saw a sea of 
upturned faces, and heard the sound of many tongues, like accusing 
spirits, calling down the wrath of God, In broken and incoherent 
tones were these sufferings told, nor told in vain. A faint glimmer- 
ing, like the smallest streak of light in a darkened sky, alone, lit up ^ 
the midnight of scenes like these.” Who will not say, with such 
facts before them, that it is only Christian women of great faith < 
and generous love who can expect to be successful in. tending to 
such broken-down and broken-hearted women ? 
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And what was the result of this loving attention 1 Was it pos- 
sible with women whose finest emotions had been benumbed, if not 
almost extinguished, by indulgence in a vice so dreadfully hardening, 
that any* change could wqrk so great a miracle as to inspire the 
^With gratitude, love, and devotion 'i Many think such -cases 
are hopeless, and some are tempted to brand all reformation as sheer 
hypocrisy. But thank«God, the fears of the timid and the sueers 
of the ignorant are not always fulfilled. Wo learn that in the last 
illness of Mrs. Thomas there was quite a pleasant competition as to 
( who should, watch by night at lier bedside; and it would appear 
that nothing less than a system of taking their turns would satisfy 
the claimants to this honour. And when she was buried a crowd 
of weeping mourners, bitterly graving over the loss of sfach a friend 
they never had before — a friend better than some of their own 
mothers —a friend such as some had never possessed since a mother’s 
death — testified in tones of anguish and sincerity to the love they 
bore to the sinners’ friend. 

J have purposely ling to ! over the history of the founder of 
those homos, because it illustrates points of importance in relation 
to this blessed work of restoring the fallen which conhjnotbe 
better describe’ I. Such persons fcs the founder of those homes are 
needed in every city or town where the wretched and forlorn 
congregate ; but such persons are rare. 

Since » second article is needed fairly to deal with this subject, we 
shall leave for thej) resent the question oi prevention, which enters so 
largely into the operations of this society —a question so pressingly 
important as to demand a separate article for its discussion. In no 
evil is the old proverb, “ Prevention is better than cure,” more true. It 
is here where the first efforts of all Christians should bo exerted ; for 
the helpless, th# ignorant, the neglected, and the abused, should be 
protected against the machinations of the destroyer, and the evils 
that daily surround them. 

Difftcult as the work of the reclamation of the abandoned may be, 
* the reformatory institutions lyive been gneatly useful in restoring 
such persons to society. Were their funds Larger, they might be 
more successful ; for hundreds of poor girls anxious to abandon 
their evil courses cannot find an asylum in the homes. They are 
already full ; and this fact must greatly depress, if not altogether 

C 
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min, the prospects of these poor creatures. As samples of the kind 
of work which has been done, we will give a number of instances 
selected from the reports of some of the principal societies. ^ 
While many trace their fall to their own tendency to evil— and it 
would lx? foolish to shut our eyes to a fact so palpable— yet tf* 

V c 

very large number of cases, destitution has been the leading cause. 
This destitution has been aggravated or caused by other circum- 
stances. It is rare indeed, to find a woman in poverty resorting 
at once tty immorality for her livelihood. The mind must eit her 

have beeit corrupted, or the affections enslaved and perverted, or 

* 

the opportunities for sin so irresistible, that to decide for evil was 
not difficult. Here is a case, however, which is not uncommon. 
The girl whef relates the story was not more than fifteen, and had 
not 'therefore led a long life of depravity. Her father was a 
plasterer, afflicted with rheumatics, and being frequently out of 
work, was very poor. She could neither read nor - write. She did 
not know her own age. As for a place of worship, she had never 
been inside one. Her knowledge of Christ and of His gospel was 
therefore nil. Her mother was a swearer, a drunkard, and a 
brute. In the miserable room which served as an apology for 
“ home,” there was no furniture sane “ an old bedstead and straw bed 
for mother, ^me old table and some old chairs ; me and my little sis- 
ters laid on some straw in one«cornei\” “ In the winter,” the girl 
relates, “ when father was out of work, I would go and pick up 
chips and wood, and go on the cindorheaps and get the cinders 
and little bits of coal to make a (ire. We never fiad but one meal 
a day ; it was no use asking for any more, we know’d we couldn’t 
have it ; mother would only hit us if she was drunk.” The girl 
added, “ that when she obtained her first situation as a servant, she 
had to go home to sleep late at night ; and then I’d be very sleepy 
in the morning, so as I couldn’t wake ; mother would throw water 
on me and I’d have to get up then ; but many’s the time it’# 
been four o’clock, ’cause we hadn’t a clock, so I had to walk about 
till six ” — at which tima she was expected to commence her morn- 
ing’s labours. After awhile she slept on a box in her “ missus’s” 
house and had one shilling a week, which her drunken mother * 
would try to get from her, * Three years she stayed at this place, 
but one day she went out with a companion for a holiday, dressed 
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in anew blue bonnet with a rose in it, and furnished with pocket 
2tnoa|p» Alas ! her companion took her to one of those cbtaeing 
places that are the hot-beds of vice, and introduced her to Some 
young men with whom %he was acquainted. “ I liked it very 
lridtfi.* she says, “btdT kept asking about the time, but they 
cheated me— told me it was only half -past ten when it was ever 
so late. I went to missus in the morning, but she wouldn’t have 
me again. So the girl and I took a lodging at a coffee-house, my 
clothes soon went, and then we were turned out. I used to sleep 
on^loorways, and once I seed my mother on a Sunday ; she had a 
dish of baked ’tutors and a breast of mutton carrying home. I 
was so hungry, and I asked her to give me some, but she wouldn’t 
give me one ’tater even.” The day she entered the ir House,” she 
had not a bit to eat for three days. Her story was found to 
be true ; her mother was all that she had represented her to be ; 
and the state of the room just it had been described. She is now a 
domestic servant, in goad position, and gives every satisfaction. 
Who can wonder that, in such cases of gross parental neglect, 
where girls have been trained for sin, and have never heard loving 
words, they should listen to the allurements of false affection, and 
fall victims to honeyed speech? Upon whom can the burden of 
their sin fall, but upon the parents who make these children 
domestic drudges, and buffet thorn srbout, and brutally and coarse- 
ly assail them ? • 

It must be remembered too, that in many instances girls 
receive no education whatever, excepting what they may pick up 
in the streets ; and living in the midst of the vicious, they are trained 
for evil courses. And life in the street? has a peculiar fascination 
for those accustomed to it, which even moral reformation will not 
conquer. A Water-cress girl had been reclaimed, and after loaving 
the “ Home ” was placed in a situation. “ After years of privation 
and discomfort, the kitchen must have been a palaco to her, but 
her wandering life had charms which no comforts could equal; 
in a week or so she disappeared. Mouths* passed, and her clear 
voice was again heard singing her cry of f fresh .water cresses,’ but 
[low she carried a small ha by as well as her basket. She had mar- 
ried a dustman ! Often she sends poor fallen girls to the Home, 

>r gives them leave to sleep in a corner of her poor room, sharing 
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with them her hard-earned crust, and in her homely way 
giving them the very best advice.” 

Illustrations might be given of the power of the gospel over the 
lives of these girls. Such cases are the best evidence that could be 
adduced in favour of the present methods of working adopter' by 
the societies. The question is sometimes asked, Are the conver- 
sions real ? Is the reformation permanent*’? Why not ? If the 
grace of God can convert — as it lias done — depraved men, why not 
depraved women ? If it be possible permanently to reform rakes— 
a task harder than the reformation- of the other sex — what is there 
in the life and character of woman that is proof against the in- 
fluences of morality ? Home return after awhile to their vicious 
courses, but at least seventy-live per cent, of the cases undertaken 
by the societies turn out to be permanently good. Seven years 
ago, a woman attended a midnight meeting, and was led to abandon 
her old life. For two years she sought forgiveness, and ultimately 
realised it ; and for more than live years she U&s been a happy 
wife, and a member of a Christian church. And in a letter to a 
Christian lady, she breathes this aspiration : — u T long to love 
iny Saviour more, for lie has done, tor me more than all my 
earthly friends could or would have done. Jesus lias brought me 
out of a burden of sin and misery, and made mo happy, and 
fitted me for his blessed presence, that l may not only be with 
him but like him, pure and holy.” This communication is but a 
sample of others received from tilde to time by those connected 
with these excellent institutions. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Young Men of London. 

What becomes of the large numbers of young men that annually 
swarm to London.? Do they all obtain the prize for which they 
struggle ? What is the Hstory of those hopeful sons of pious parents 
who quit the serenity of a country life for the external sensuousness 
of a metropolitan career? Do they religiously attend to the last 
parting injunction of their godly sires ? Do they strengthen the 
churches, overcrowd the temples, assist in the works of charity, or. 
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forward the home missionary enterprises 1 Do they become studious, 
thoughtful, earnest, holy — a standing protest against the sins of the 
'age, the evils surrounding them ? Do they retain their native sim* 
plicity, and exhibit to their; neighbours the grandeur of a true and 
* hoi|est life ? 

I confess to answer these questions makes one’s heart ache, yet 
answered they must be some day. We have been too reticent res- 
pecting the almost universal departure from virtue and goodness 
which the young men of this gay metropolis have so satiny shown. 
And truth .to tell, we do not know all the evils which intent them ; 
we involuntarily shrink from learning more than wo already know of 
the prevalence of wickedness. Yet a little enquiry made of com- 
petent authorities would reveal Jthat which, if known, would make 
the ears of every Christian man in England to tingle, with shame. 
Thai enquiry myht t<\ he made by the minister * — who have the best 
opportunities foi* understanding human nature. — and who, under God, 
are best fitted to stem the torrent of pollution which rolls down the 
abyss of Time like an infernal .Niagara, irresistibly sweeping away 
for ever every honest purpose and good intent formed in hours of 
solitude and hope. I am not about to indicate what that enquiry 
should he. l)ut one may safely observe that the proportion of young 
men who attain the ambition they seek is remarkably small ; that 
the history of their lives is not pleasant to think over ; that they do 
not continue to be susceptible to noble influences, nor do they 
strengthen, but sometimes greatly weaken the churches. 

A sad picture ! Yes, very sad ! And sad scenes have I seen of 
ragged, diseased, and cm brutalised men, who once came to London 
with every prospect of prosperity, usefulness, and respectability, 
Thieveis’ kitchens, and common lodging houses receive thorn, and 
they soon become the demoralised occupants of a home common to 
the vagrant and social outcast. Nor is the tale of the hospitals less 
deplorable ; and, alas ! there are the unrecorded horrors of the 
lunatic asylum. 

The first steps in the sliding, scale of wickedness arc easily, some- 
times unconsciously, taken. The attractions of the midnight streets, 
of worldly society and pleasures, however soon become irresistible.. 
Yet a warning, friendly voice heard when conscience is quick and 
tender, might turn the current of the stream. Young men are 
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impressible, are worth being impressed, and enn easily impress others. 
The great crying want of London is for godly young men of intellec- 
tual competency, who know how to do battle judiciously and ^fear- 
lessly with the evils which beset young men. The existing types of 
ignorant street preachers, whatever may be their services in ^oi^er * 
directions, are of no use for this purpose but to do immense mis- 
chief,* . The mere bawler of fervent emptiness belongs to a past 
generation, and his work, in London at least, is done. London wants 
such preqchcrc whose minds lm\e been deeply imbued with the 
doctrines'of divine truth, whose ordinary acquirements . have been 
such as to warrant their teaching others— men of sterling, sound 
sense, shrewd in practical matters, and ready to meet the ungodly 
with heavenly wisdom. Tli; qucstioji therefore arise?, how are these 
men'* to bo produced ‘l Some of them are earnest, loving souls, 
whose society is devotion itself. They will fjpeak ; 4 hey should be 
encouraged to do so and if by means of rated mme nical and Bible 
classes they can bo assisted in developing tlvsir natural abilities, or 
if by means of elementary instruction they can be fitted to bear the 
responsibilities of teaching their fellow-men, then in God's name let 
the work be done. It should, however, be distinctly understood 
that the exigencies of the present%day require much more than a 
mere superficial acquaintance with Biblical doctrine, argument and 
criticism. The children of this* world are wise in their generation, 
and it is piteous .to witness, as one frequently does, a poor brother 
driven to the most ridiculous subterfuges in answering a street 
opponent, when he might readily, had he been possessed of an ordin- 
ary stock of Scriptural knowledge, have silenced his ‘‘knowing" 
antagonist. * 

There are organisations in action at the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
which have for their object the association of Christian young men 
for purposes of evangelistic missionary labour, and also for instruc- 
tion in the leadiug truths of Scripture. Of the class for the latter 
purpose I have something to write on this occasion. Mr. Spurgeon, 
it is well known, has $t genuine syjnpathy with many points in * 
Presbyterian modes of working. Through some conversation he had 
with Dr. Fletcher, he became impressed with the importance of 

* These words may seem harsh, but harsh facts prove that illiterate street 
preachers have done irreparable mischief to open air missionary operations. It 
is only honesty and kindness to say as much, 
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having a class, at New Park Street Chapel, for the study of the 
“ Assembly’s Shorter Catechism.” A class of young men— there 
wore^bufc three at first— was commenced under the direction of Mr. 
Henry Hitfik^, one of the elders of the church. At first it assumed 
• the character of a Bible Class, having as one of its primary objects 
the study of the Assembly’s Catechism, without proofs, so that the 
young men might be yiduced to search the Scriptures for suitable 
passages to prove the truth of the answers given. Bom under the 
invigorating influence of Divine approbation, all the organisations 
at the Tabernacle thrive vigorously. This daily progression or * 
continuous growth is the most marked feature of the College, of the 
Evening Classes, of Mrs. Bartlett’s and Mr. Hanks’ classes. The 
members of the latter class soon grew in numbers, so. that a large 
room had to be obtained : this too was subsequently filled, sojthat 
the landing and staircases were crowded. Best of all conversions 
came. A holy spirit of enquiry was manifested. The doctrines of 
grace were better understood and loved. Then came the exodus to 
the Tabernacle, where the class meets in a room which, large as it 
is, is now too small for the numbers that assemble every Sabbath 
afternoon. 

Half-past two ! and here are a number of men, some young, others 
middle-age.'b with cheerful faces, recognising each other at the 
chapel gates. They are all “ brother*,” and they feel the relationship 
to be a close one. They take their positions around an elder, whose 
business it is to hear them repeat the catechism. Some may think 
it infra dig. to do that which was a task to us in our boyhood. But 
these brothers are impervious to shame *when their souls and minds 
are to be benefited. And so, raw and polished, young and old, poor 
%od respectable, all join in a common duty, and feel how good a thing 
it is to understand, better than they have hitherto done, the mys- 
teries of the gospel-kingdom. 

It is three o’clock. The large room is comfortably filled. [ There 
are over two hundred names on the class-books.] The catechu menical 
- elder — Mr. White — has performed his part, and wafts for the Presi- 
dent of the class to do his. Meanwhile the room is getting filled by 
the members, who are mosijy constant attendants at the Tabernacle. 
There are not a few strangers, for some young men are inviting 
all the shuffling street idlers in, Some of these strangers look 
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uncommonly wretched, compared with the bright, cheerful smiling faces 
of the “ regulars.” There is a little singing — and true, boisterous, 
hearty singing it is too— then a short, pointed, earnest prayer nfhinly 
for the conversion of the impenitent and careless, and ahesson fol- 
lows. One or two young men engage in prayer. The appeals^are ** 
concise, impassioned, brotherly. Mr. White pleasantly announces 
the question from the catechism for immediate answer. A young 
man gets up and makes the necessary answers, not without blunder- 
ing here and there ; for a few weeks ago tin’s good brother — a poor 
labourer-Tt-scarcely knew his alphabet. Another follows and does 
the business thoroughly. Mr. Hanks then enquires whether some 
one would state his experience as to the usefulness of the exercise. 
il I will do so,” emphatically replies one honest-looking man. “ Before 
T jo'ned this class I knew but little of the doctrines of grace, but 
now 1 understand them, and the learning of the catechism has been 
much blessed to my soul.” Up rises a second, and gives similar 
testimony, and another and another — all blessing Cod for the oppor- 
tunities afforded them, and rejoicing in the good effected , by tlu> 
means so •well put forth by the worthy President. Then the Divine 
Word is read, a few e truest, faithful comments by Mr. Hanks follow,,, 
and the members are invited to sayiwhat they think about the lesson 
which has .been given them. The subject was the deceit which 
brought such serious consequences on Ananias and Sapplnra (Acts X.y 
Some of the comments were exceedingly pertinent and devotional, 
others were grotesque and fanciful, but the practical duties of a 
religious life were almost universally enforced. One good brother 
saw in the lesson the importance of greater liberality in Christian 
beneficence. He had thought about the subject during the past 
week, and resolved to deny himself more than he had done for the 
sake of assisting the College. Another young man thought the 
awful lesson read should lead them to greater consecration of heart 
and life to God. Another urged the wickedness of vainglory, illus- 
trating his moral by an anecdote told with singular honesty. He 
reckoned himself to be a good workman in his trade, and had fallen 
into the habit of claiming superiority over his shopmates. The 
sin in this he strongly ' condemned. You may smile, my dear sage, 
so did I ; but these smaller details of daily pride are only unim- 
portant because our consciences get corroded, But the great 
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argument was that hypocrisy — hiding part of the truth — was especially 
detectable among Christian men. And while the concluding words 
of prayer were being pronounced, a solemn feeling possessed the 
soul, like unto those occasions when God speaks in the whirlwind 
9 of warning, or the still # small voico of entreaty. Well, thought the 
writer, may we all be better men for this afternoon's study ! 

Concerning this class, I may say, that Mr. Hanks is the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Bowlcer the Vice-President, and Mr. White is the 
teacher of the Catechism. Three earnest men, therefore, join together 
iu # a work which has a wife-spreading influence; ami to use 
an undying %ure, they move round the centre planet with charm- 
ing harmony of spirit; for when Christ is to bo served, unity of 
purpose is as “ the music of thp spheres.” Tho same affectionate 
feeling prevails among the members of the class, and practical proofs 
of attachment have been given to the conductors of the meetings. 
No institution, however, is largely valued at the Tabernacle unless 
it assume a practical form. Every organisation must help tho Pastor's 
College, and right royally is that assistance given. Mr. Hanks 
informs me with feelings of satisfaction that the fund for the support 
of the College for the last half-year amounted to ,£25, and there is 
every prospect of a much larger sum at the half-year ending at 
Christmas, 

A large number of the class are now members of the church, and 
in fact three or four join every month from its ranks. Several have 
entered the College, and are mow studying for the ministry, and 
others are settled pastors. Of course a larger number devote tbem- 
elves to active labour in the Sabbath or Ragged School, or other 
branches of useful work ; while some preaching stations are supplied 
by young m^p who belong to the class. 

A motto k given every Sabbath, and in many cases God has 
savingly blessed it to those who have sought his face. There have 
been some striking illustrations of the omnipotence of Divine 
grace in the hearts of those who were u out of the way.” A poor 
labouring man was invited to the class one, afternoon, and desirous 
of not bei ng observed, he sat in the corner of the room. An earnest 
brother very fervently supplicated for an unusual blessing, especially 
for the stray sheep. “ Yea, Lord,” added he, “ do bless the man in the 
corner, and save his sou The expression was simply intended to 
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cmvQy the desire tli&i those who would not come to the light should 
be brought to it ; but it was strangely answered. The poor labour- 
ing man thought tho prayer was intended for himself, and he K&gan 
to weep and pray. He is now a child of God, and, haVlrfg found 
the ‘ * Light of the World,” in his own humble way he endeavours' 
to bring others undei the genial influence of the gospel. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Young Men and Evangelistic Work in London. e 
The rash heroism of youth, — The pastor's College and London Churches, 
— Mission work in St. Giles'. 

Manhood lias been recognised as the isthmus between the two 
extremes of rashness and timidity. Youth forms ( the occasion of 
many a solemn shako of the head : old age is the butt for the bit- 
terest sarcasms of youth, inexperience is the verdict of tho aged 
on the daring movements of youth ; caution, or “ old-fogyness,” 
is the deliverance of youth on the* prudence of age. Prudence, we 
young men think, walks in silver slippers, and fears to tread pebbly 
roads. 'Heroism walks trippingly, over dangerous ruts, because its 
shoes are of # iron and brass. Prudence has the sugar-plums, com- 
pliments, card baskets, ice-creams, tissue-like refinements, and lack- 
adaisical joys of life. Heroism — being tho condition of conflict of 
the soul with some base thing — has to wear heavy buckram, cumb- 
rous armour, and bear severe discipline. Prudence, at the instiga- 
tion of sloth, has smothered many virtues at the birth. Rashness, so 
termed, has nipped many voices in the bud. Timidity has turned 
the scale in favour of weakness and insipidity. Courage has bearded 1 
the Hon in his den, and shouted the pean of victory ; has taken up 
the jawbone of an ass and has slain thousands, while Hesitation has 
admired the as and become assimilated unto it. For fear of innova- 
tion, men have slunk into disservice and obscurity j for fearlessness 
of warring against tho fashion of things that passeth away, men s 
have , worked contradictions by displacing the old and re-planting 
still older things on their site. 

To my mind this development of youthful rashness, winch is not 
always, however, the result of a zeal proportionate to knowledge, 
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, whpn condemned by old sages who mourn over the decadence of the 
times, and long for the return of gilt coat-buttons, knee-breecftes, 
swallow-tails, and pigtails, that characterised their most venerable, 
grave, afi(f learned grandfathers, has in it a wealth of noble purpose 
"not # to be ascertained by petty calculations. Mediocrity, I know, 
may be gifted with complacent pride ; and tliat pride may soon pro- 
duce, If unchecked, a Jdnd of mental hydrophobia which earthly 
skill will never cure. But genius must possess a healthy measure 
of self-trust ; and inexperienced hardihood and overwhelming ambi- 
tion, not selfish, in a good ccwise, may not settle dow*n before 
a dish of philosophical distinctions, but may prefer its meal of herbs 
with all their bitterness. After all, heroism, as some American 
author has observed in some ^ssay only exceeded ill dulness by 
the paper, you, my good-tempered reader, are trying to Wade 
through, is an, obedience to the. secret powerful impulses of a 
man’s character* 

It was stated at the .opening of the Grove Koad Chapel by the 
London Baptist Association in .Tune, that were sixty now commodious 
chapels erected in the east of London, they would not he too many 
for the thousands who cannot, if they would, attend public worship. 
Considering the awful spiritual destitution of this groat metropolis, 
we should thank God for any agency that may be put forward for 
the promulgation of the gospel. If* prudence does not approve of 
every method of Christian service, necessity will do so. Respect- 
ability shirks what faith and wosks perform. Lodging-house preach- 
ing, open-air effort, and teaching in taverns and casinos may appear 
strange to the world, which despises “tfie foolishness of prftwhing f 
but God has impressed his gracious blessing upon these rash enter- 
prises. We live in an ago when the god of this world is, by every 
means, endeavpuring to extend his kingdom. Christian men must 
everywhere meet the great grim foe on his own grounds, and there 
prepare for a vigorous encounter. All m utterings respecting the 
injudiciousness -of men who evangelise among the masses is beside the 
„mark : if it be not cowardly, it is unchristian. Wherever Christ 
crucified is preached, faithfully and acceptably, we rejoice, and will 
continue to do so, by whomsoever preached, in whatever way. The 
young men have liefore them noble opportunities of doing much to 
improve the religious condition of the people, Let the laymen come 
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forth, not apeing priestly functions* nor fearing sacrameniarian 
frowns, but boldly, |n the name of God, determined to preach the 
Saviour, of sinners to dying men. , ^ - 

The laymen, we say. As an instance of what they i tfkf do, by 
God’s grace, we propose briefly sketching the work of a young evah* 
gelist in St. Giles'. One Sunday evening, in traversing through St* 
Giles’, we lighted upon a mission hall in £ing-steet. Thit street 
was at the time overflowing with children, large numbers of whom 
were playjing at various youths’ games. The street is inhabited by 
poor people— labourers, shoemakers, costermongers, and artisans 
generally. In a c ontiguous street, there are not less than on© 
thousand residents, who occupy not more than one room each family* 
It is in this neighbourhood that Mr. McCree labours, and no district 
in Ifcmdon is better cared for than St. Giles’, by him and his numer- 
ous able associates. The room, which will hold three hundred, is 
badly situated, and we found it well filled. It is shockingly ven- 
tilated- — there is no through current, and the heat during the sum- 
mer is as oppressive as the chilliness is disagreeable in the winter. 
Overhead there is a schoolroom, which, we were told, will accommo- 
date one hundred and fifty children. The roof is dilapidated, and 
in wet weather the raiu oozes through it. The hall is held on a 
monthly tenancy, and the working expenses (£120 per annum) are 
now entirely met by tire weekly contributions of the regular wor- 
shippers. An effort is being made to build a now hall to hold more 
than twioo the number of persons who now fill the present building; 
and an appeal has been made to the Christian public, which, it is 
hoped, will meet with the required response. The congregation is 
composed of working people and the poorest inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, many of whom wore miserably cbtd. Mr. G. Hatton is the 
voluntary evangelist. Engaged in business during the week, he 
somehow finds time to preach indoors and outdoors, to visit the si$k, 
preside at meetings, superintend various organisations, and go the 
whole round of a pastor's multifarious duties. Of evidently a weak 
frame, and indifferent health, he manifests considerable vigour of 
mind and force of style. Impressive, enthusiastic, exciting, lie 
succeeds in arousing f the most lethargic, and in rescuing many 
who were dead in sins, and destitute of all manliness of conduct. 
The service is conducted after the usual order, and a prayer- 
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toeing, at which the majority remain, is merged into the preach- 
ing service. We saw nothing sufficiently striking in the evening’s 
devotions to note ; a solemnity of feeling and earnestness of purpose 
prevailed, «and showed the character of the work done through Mr. 
Hatton’s instrumentality. 

Aie* origin of this mission may be briefly and profitably sketched. 
In January, I860, a few young men, cliiefly members of Bloomsbury 
Chapel, organised a little society for relieving the poor of St. Giles’, 
each member contributing the small sum of fourpence a- week. Them 
Was nothing remarkable in this effort : hundreds of Christian young 
mail have done as well, perhaps better ; but the spirit # *in which the 
work was done was of far more consequence. The visitation of the 
sick and distressed was a golden opportunity for a goldeij work. The 
Cross of Christ was uplifted in thi meanest homes, and God’s blessing 
was manifestly felt. The society grew and extended, and became affili- 
ated to the Church. *A small room in Queen Street, Seven Dials, 
which would hold seventy persons, was obtained. The difficulties at 
the outset were provoking. Nothing but sanctified perseverance 
would have contended for long against them. Once, in a prayer 
meeting in the vestry, while a good brother was supplicating divine 
favours for the poor of the district, a hand was put though the 
window at Ids back, and, grasping his whiskers, gave them certain 
most vigorous pulls. At another time, troops of noisy children would 
gallop up and down the passages, hooting with the deliberate inten- 
tion of destroying the hopes of edification which the worshippers 
inside may have had. There was an aperture through the window- 
shutters, which incorrigible lads used as ji mouth-piece for th§ convey- 
ance of unmusical, if not execrable sounds, which vied only with 
%htfse blasts of 'a trombone with which Londoners are favoured when 
their nerves a*re unusually sensitive through illness. A drunken 
woijaan was once sent sprawling on the floor in the middle of the 
room by mischievous lads outside. These, and other painfully ludi- 
crous and disagreeable reminiscences of bygone difficulties, make one 
^Jaugli now, but they were no fitting subjects for joking then. With 
all the discouragements that tried the evangelist’s faith, God gave, 
we are informed, “ many distinct signs of his* approbation, and the 
church books of Bloomsbury Chapel could now testify to the fact 
that many who came in to scoff, went home to pray, and commence 
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the new life with a new heart.” The remainder of the history of the 
effort shall be given in Mr. Hatton’s own words : — 

“ it haviug*become absolutely necessary to obtain a larger f and 
more suitable place to meet in, much prayer was offered for the 
Lord’s guidance. At this time, the Wesfeyans, who had i>een rent- * 
ing a chapel in King Street, were compelled to’ give it up. Immediate 
application was made to the landlord, and, with the kind assistance 
of the Bloomsbury Chapel Domestic Mission Committee, we wero 
enabled to rent it for mission work. This building will hold about 
• three hundred persons, with a school-room above nearly as large. 
Since the opening, in July, 1864, the congregations havo gone on 
steadily increasing, until now we find great difficulty in seating those 
who regularly attend, and have several times been compelled to 
closer the doors, the building has been so uncomfortably packed. 
Some few months since, the few who have been converted to God at 
the hall, and have made the place their spiritual home, expressed a 
strong desire to support their own cause entirely. Up to this time, 
the rent and expenses had been paid by the Domestic Missionary 
Committee at Bloomsbury Chapel. Their wish was complied with, 
and the management of the hall is now in the hands of the Committee 
of what Ve term the St. Giles’ Christian Union, and is entirely a 
self-supporting cause. The expenses, some £1 20 a-year, are met by 
the weokly contributions of the regular worshippers. A Baptist 
church has been formed, of which Mr. George Hatton was unani- 
mously chosen the pastor. It already numbers ninety-two members, 
and many others are waiting.” 

A few cases of interesting conversions have been given me; and I 
select the following, again uring Mr. Hatton’s own words 

“ A. It. — A young man, well known in St. Giles’ for his daring- 
profligacy and sin, came into the Mission Hall with tlfe intention of 
disturbing the service. He was seen at the commencement of ^he 
meeting smoking a pipe, and behaving in a most indecorous manner. 
He was convinced of sin that night, and found the Saviour next 
week, and is now one of the happiest and most consistent working 
Christians we have. 

“R. A and Family.-* -When we first discovered these people, they 
were dwelling in a miserable garret in St. Giles’, and in a moRt de- 
plorable condition. They were without food or firing, &nd had been so 
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• for very many hours. The husband was a drunkard, and when in- 
toxicated, nothing could restrain him. After attending to , their 
temporal wants, we were enabled to persuade them to come anS hear 
the gospel ^pt the Mission Hall, and we have had the joy of seeing 
the jvhple family (save one very little one) brought to Jesus — father, 
mother, and there children. There is not now a more respectable 
and happy family to be-found in St. Giles’. 

“ M. D. — A poor, wandering, homeless girl, picked up, without a 
friend, half-naked, hungry, ignorant, and dirty, and very, very far 
from God. She was induced to c^rne into the Mission Hall,* and was 
there truly converted to God. We were enabled entirely to support 
her for a few weeks, until we could obtain for her a situation. She 
was placed in the fainily^of a kind* Christian lady, and hak been doing 
admirably well for the last twelve months. Her piety is unmistak- 
able, and she is now ligld in esteem by all who know her. She fre- 
quently sends a contribution for the funds from her salary. 

“ M. and S. G. — The Sunday afternoon visitors are in the habit of 
going from door to door, to invite by printed invitation and otherwise, 
to' the service at the hall. Our friends referred to were both out when 
the visitors called, and in consequence the invitation paper was pushed 
under the door ; on their returd, the paper was, by some means, 
swept into the grate, and not noticed until next day, wh<Sn the wife 
was clearing up the cinders. Her attention was attracted to the bill, 
and she resolved to attend the next service. On the following Sun- 
day evening, she was at the hall,*and was converted to God the same 
night. She then persuaded her husband to attend, and he has also 
found the pearl of great price. The frond rous change wrought 
is truly astounding to them. They* are both members of 
the church. m 

“ W. E. B. — This man has received a first-class education, and he 
has amoved in a good position, but through improvidence and vice, 
has been reduced to the court stratum. When we found him, he 
was a collector of rags and bones, without a home or a friend. He 
*iias been induced to attend the mission hall, •and he has now, to use 
him own language, been brought to the sense gf the truth.” 
m In connection with this mission, there is lodging-house visitation, 
open-air preaching, temperance meetings, tract distribution, children’s 
evening class, where some seventy poor girls learn to sew aud make 
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their own clothes. The garments, when made, are sold at a mere trifle 
to theparents of the children, and thus scores of little ones are clpthed 
in new apparel, instead of in old, worn-out dresses which am obtained 
from second hand shops. There is also a free library, ar^ a savings 
bank, in which £ 150 a -year are deposited. Thus a good work is done/ 
not only for the religious, but also for the social improvement of the 
destitute poor. 

It is this kind of work which Christian young men may be able 
to perforin. In nearly every large town, there are districts of a similar 
character requiring evangelisation. A little holy heroism may do won- 
ders. Purposeless rashness — “cutting a dash,” to use a fast expres- 
sion-— for the sake of novelty, is despicable. But zeal based on 
knowledge, heroism based on the, purest religious instincts, force 
governed by faith, perseverance accompanied with prayer, cannot 
be expended in God’s service without its results. A simple gospel, 
simply preached in all simplicity, with a simple purpose, will do for 
the wild wastes of spiritual deserts what lias been done in our own 
arid hearts — fructify the soul, and cause it to blossom with virtues. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Costermongers of London 

It is Sunday morning. The bolls are chiming. The City is quiet 
even to melancholy. The haunts of the lords of business are desert- 
ed, and seem to possess a mysterious spirit of solitariness. The few 
straggling persons you meet with are not citizens. Most of them 
are countrymen, who have just arrived by railway ; you know then* 
by the dreaminess and general vagueness with which they look 
around them — here, there, and everywhere, but the direction in 
which they are journeying. To time accustomed to the City on 
business-days, a walk through it on a Sunday morning is as strange 
as visiting some foreigu land, the only knowledge of which you have 
gathered by photographs and engravings. Here and there you dis- 
cover to your surprise a post, a letter-box, a railing, an inscription, 
oi an antiquity or architectural object, of the existence of which 
you were not cognizant, though you had passed the spot perhaps 
twice a day for years. ' During the week, the crowds of businessmen 
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• who are running against each other, render it necessary for you 
to be^jareful to look straight a-head. You are all anxiety to dis- 
cover some friendly gaps by which you may emerge out of a chaos of 
black coats,, without being § objected to a blow in the stomach from* 
the elbows of some nervous man, whose business anxiety makes him 
oblivious of all the comforts of his fellow men. 

But the bells that are calling together the few people who attend 
the City churches, are telling them of the obligations of the Day of 
Rest. We are listlessly threading our way through certain streets 
leading to a scene as exciting as jjoise and clamour and overcrowd- 
ing can make it. We are now in Wliitecross-street, Barbican — a 
long, somewhat narrow thoroughfare, which still continues to be the 
street-market for the poor of the qjty. As you enter tbitf street, you 
hear a hum of voices ; and the nearer you get, the louder and nfbre 
numerous the sounds g;w. The shouting is not sufficiently loud to 
break the tympanum of one’s ears, but the hum and bustle, the 
squeaking cries and biwly sounds, mingled with the clatter of 
crockery, and the testing of tin-utensils, produce a music which could 
not be excelled, excepting perhaps in that distant ago when the 
confusion of tongues was created. Crowds of women whose dresses 
hang around their persons like we? clothes on a drowned body, with 
no bonnets on, their hair presenting the appearance of* a tangled 
skein of thread, which it would be •simple madness to attempt to 
unravel, and their faces revealing the owner’s decided objection to 
the 1 intrusion of soap and water*, are mingling with respectably at- 
tired mechanics’ wives, who, with the key hanging on one finger, and 
a huge basket on one arm, are anxiously* scanning the contents of 
each seller’s barrow, and counting the halfpence and six-penny pieces 
which they have concealed in the palm of their bands. Interspersed 
with tills motley assembly may bo seen the daughters and wives of 
the costermongers who live in this locality, and whose vegetables 
find their way into all parts of London. These girls have the bloom 
of youth upon them, and some of them are — pardon the compliment 
its truth — enchantingly beautiful, a beauty, however, that fades 
after a few years of out-door life. They are quiet in their behaviour, 
^shrewd, in their dealings, «smart .in their answers, yet respectful 
withal, and exceedingly friendly-disposed to all who recognize them. 
They are true types of the coster-girls, clean, witty, business-like, 
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affectionate, heroic, straggling, and smart ; they do not wear bon- 
nets, as a rule, for bonnets belong to the half-caste costers, yet cir- 
cumstances sometimes demand that they should not altogether be 
banished into higher circles of life. The costermonger himself is 
scarcely* visible among the mass of street dealers ; and I understand 
he leaves business in this street to the females, while he takes his 
barrow into other and less supplied localities. But there is a large 
class of men who lead a nomad life to be found in their places. These 
fellows, most of whom are dirty, and consequently are an object of 
dislike to the coster, who believe^ in cleanliness and despises dirt 
and slatternly ways, aro engaged in a variety of singular occupations. 
They mostly live in the alleys of the neighbourhood, and many of 
them make the goods they sell. By the side of a large open umbrella 
turned inside up, tilled with pictures, painted with all the colours of 
the rainbow, and probably a few more, you ipay see a dealer in lin- 
nets which he soils at twopence each. Stockings of all colours and 
sizes are sold side by side witli oranges, sage, and toys ; while inter- 
spersed are the coster-girls with vegetables, and Irish women with 
trays containing assorted groups of onions, carrots, turnips and 
parsley, — “potherbs” as they are called — which are disposed of at 
a penny a lot. Butchers are shouting “ buy, buy, buy ; wliat will 
yer buy?” while up in a side court is an old cl othes mart, where 
buyers are trying on coats and haggling about the terms. Then we 
have dealers in stationery, the sheets of which have a dusky tinge, 
newspaper vendors, dealers in braces, which are suspended on a line 
in the same way as those gold watches and chains are hung which 
are “ given away for a peiiny.” At a corner of one alley, we saw 
a large barrow containing a number of putreseible rabbits, which 
were marked up at 4Jcl. and Cd. each ! Of their appearance and 
colour we need say nothing, but they wero such as to make Us 
heartily pity the stomachs of the poor creatures who could eat them. 

Turning up one of the numerous alleys leading out of Whitecross 
Street, we pierce our way through a miserable cobweb of courts and 
avenues that aro connected with the main thoroughfares known sL ■, 
Old Street, Goswell Street, Barbican, etc. Most of the houses in 
this warren are of the old “ ramshackle” typo so common to locali- < 
ties where the poorest of the poor reside. Some bear a decent ap- 
pearance, and these are the homes of the costermonger ; but a largo 
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. proportion are so thickly built, and are so desolate-looking, that they 
strike you at once as the resort of thieves, vagabonds, and social 
outcasts. And so I find them to be. In one or two courts the 
houses w^re built so closely together that the inhabitants of one 
side # might shake hands with those living on the opposite side. The 
costermongers select those courts where there is a small space for 
their barrows, and there are a number of squares, paved with the 
roughest pebbles which were filled with barrows and covered with 
vegetable refuse. In a small area there are about 10,000 ^dults and 
4,500 children Jiving in house^ in which a family occupies every 
► room. A City Missionary has found that six houses contained 
thirty-six families, and Playhouse-yard contained 18TT families, out 
of which not more than forty people attend the means of grace. 

“ I have called,” says this missionary, “ upon 150 families bfrfore 
I have found a member of a Christian church.” A more neglected 
district could npt be found in London ; and were it not for the 
earnest work of some gqdly and devoted men, the spiritual condition 
of this closely -packed and proverty-strieken neighbourhood would 
be as sad and wretched as in the most degraded heathen lands. 

One of the useful evangelists who has helped to bear away this 
reproach is Mr. *W. J. Orsmanj a young man who, after the hours 
of business, devotes his talents and time to voluntary* evangelism. 
Mr. Orsman is an active member, of Mr. Spurgeon’s church. He 
has also for some years past been honorary secretary to the Evan- 
gelists’ Association of the Metropolitan Tabernacle. He has had no 
connection with the Pastor’s College, and is to all intents and pur- 
poses an evangelist, not a pastor. Yvt he has a church, does pas- 
toral work, and has much more of a pastor’s cares than some would 
probably like to bear. Our conviction is, that religious men may be 
as interested .and as stimulated to honest w^ork as the author has 
been by learning what a simple-hearted, earnest brother can do for 
God, by devotedly laying out his abilities for the spiritual and social 
benefit of what are considered to be “the unreachable masses.” 

, ^)ur story therefore will bear tfoat moral » 

Golden Lane runs out of Whitecross Street. It is a long, narrow 
, lane of old, squalid house* and shops, closed burying-grounds, with 
one or two newly-built dwellings ; and judging from the habits and 
attire of the inhabitants of this misnamed street, we should no 
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readily conclude that the colour of gold was known to them. In , 
one cellar- sort of shop where there were coals of all shapes and 
kinds— from * a heap of gunpowder dust of strange black^grey- 
whitey hue' to a more reasonable burning size — I saw a f grimy* old, 
woman, whose appearance approached the typical witches of Mac- 
beth* With arms a-kimbo she was endeavouring to look pleasantly- 
fierce at us in return for our friendly glances ; but the latter half of 
that discriptive compound word more accurately explains the result 
than any # other I could choose. Most of the other shops are of the 
same begrimed character ; they ape devoted to the sale of almost 
every conceivable object, and the windows are well stored with a - 
variety of ancles about as miscellaneous in character as those 
found in Aifnt Chloe’s pockets. 

]ftn Golden Lane, a Swiss gentleman, a merchant in Wood Street, 
Mr. Augustus Yiewig, and member of Mr. Spurgeons church, has, 
with a liberality and spirit of enterprise worthy of the highest com- 
mendation, erected improved dwellings, baths and laundries for the 
labouring classes. In the rear of this building is another block, de- 
voted to the same purposes, but possessing in addition a comfortable 
chapel. This hall is let at a nominal rental to Mr. Orsman, and is 
used for public services, as a free ragged school, and for other reli- 
gious and benevolent purposes. A more comfortable room for special 
services to the poor can scarcely bo found. It will hold between 100 
and 500 persons ; it has a commodious platform, a gallery all round, 
and at the end and under the gallery is the school-room, which is far 
too small for the children who listen on Sundays and week-days to 
the instruction given them. * Two day school teachers are supported, 
and Mr. Orsman is also responsible for the payment of gas and 
other incidental expenses. A committee of gentlemen occassionally 
assist him by their advice, and very warm sympathy is manifested 
toward the work by Mr. Yiewig*. The building was erected in 
1864, but the mission was commenced in 1862, when Mr. Yiewig 
invited Mr. Orsman to conduct some services in a room on the 
ground floor of a model lodging house lie had built in Bell Alley, v 
Goswell Street. For two years Mr. Orsman conducted services in 
the open air and in the little room, visited the families in the adja- 

*Tbe buildings erected by Mr. Yiewig have passed into the hands of a company 
in which Mr. V. holds £15,000 worth of shares, and takes, a part in the direc- 
torship. 
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. cent courts, and for a long time was sole teacher in the Sunday- 
school he established. The work was, perhaps, sufficiently discourag- 
ing it first to drive away a man of less faith in God kid devoted- 
ness aiuf perseverance, but Mr. Orsman was not the man to give 
up /i «ood work. He was soon blessed with conversions ; two Mora- 
vian ladies proffered their assistance, and the services and schools 
were well attended. The court was at that time in a worse condi- 
tion than it is now, and delicacy would revolt at any truthful des- 
cription of the sins and practices of the place. Thieves, prostitutes, 
blackguards of every degree of wickedness, tramps an 4 vagrants * 
found this court a suitable rendezvous. Piles of vegetables invariably 
lay in various parts of the roadway waiting their tunrtt) be trimmed, 
and everywhere fast decaying refuse vegetable matter was to be seen 
filling the air with ill odours and dosease. Very little attention* was 
] mid to the “tankers ” jis they were called, at first; and, indeed, they 
were looked njK-n as curiosities of civilization, who required ‘ the 
in diction of a few pratical jokes to bring them to understand the . 
.conventionalities of ordinary life. The door of the room was some- 
limes burst upon, and a gang of lads would come tumbling in one 
over the other, creating dismay and confusion amongst those assem- 
bled iuside ; at other times a few 4 crackers were considered to be best 
fitted to keep the congregations awake, and failing tlyit, a sort of 
hoarse music was produced from old tin kettles, and other worn-out 
articles of domestic ironmongery. With all these /md other impedi- 
ments the good work went on,* and the u tacho.rs ” could hardly be 
treated with greater respect than they are now. 

The mission has since been the means of doing much good in the 
neighbourhood, and the conversions liavt* been sufficiently numerous 
to be a gre^t encouragement to perseverance. The congregation 
is constantly •changing, owing partly to the precarious nature of 
their employment, partly to the fact that whenever they can. con- 
verted men quit their old haunts and live in more decent dwellings, 
and partly in consequence of their joining other churches. Many 
’are rejoicing in hope of heaven who have found the Saviour .in the 
Evangelist’s Taberancle, and Mr, Orsman assures me that a heartier 
or more loving congregation cannot he found anywhere. One of the 
deacons was a costermonger at the time of his conversion; the . 
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hell-ringer is a coster, and I am informed that among Mr. 0,’s ablest 
assistants at the special meetings is one who was a costermonger^ but 
who has recently “ gone into the fried iish line.” About forty meet 
around the Lord’s table on the first Sunday evening in the’month, 
and it would seem that so * rigid is the abstinence , of 
some, who doubtless have suffered much before conversion from 
over-indulgence, that to meet tlieir scruples^ unfermented wine 
is used. 

On the .Sabbath morning, prior to the service in the Taberancle, a 
number of earnest helpers hold an open air service in the centre of 
Whitecross Street, and not withstanding the hubbub around them, 
they manage To secure a respectable ■ audience. Then tire brethren 
file off’ to the Taberancle and hole} a prayer-meeting ; after which 
the fiiQining service commences. The audience in the morning is 
far from being a large one ; perhaps 150 persons attend. The men 
are either at home or with tlieir wives shopping, and the costers — 
those of course who are mere hearers and not doers of the word — 
are out selling tlieir goods.* In the afternoon there is a Bible-class,, 
while one of the deacons conducts the Sunday-school, in which there 
are fourteen teachers, who, with one exception, have sprung out of 
the congregation. The evening meeting is the most interesting one. 
A large bell "on the top of the buildings brings together those who, 
but for the bell, would not know the time of the day or of the ser- 
vice. The service is preceded by a short prayer-meeting held by a 
number of persons who spend the evening in visiting the tramps 
and thieves in the lodging- houses, to whom they preach the Word 
of Life. These men are r bombers of the church, and although 
scarcely able to read, they yet manage to gain the attention of the ( 
vilest scum of the district. One of these visitors t fluently con- 
verses on religious topics and speaks with considerable skill to the 
vulgarest outcasts, and yet lie is unable to read his Bible, and has 
to depend on his tolerably good memory for all the aids so necessary 
in evangelistic work. The thieves abounding in this neighbourhood, 
infesting the public-houses, sleeping, in the commonest of lodging-'* 

* It is a great difficulty* in all similar neighbourhoods to get a good congre- 
gation in the morning. There is a mission haH within a stone’s throw from 
Mr. Orsman’s chapel, conducted by some of Mr, Samuel Morley’s employes, and 
the attendance there is far from being as good as in the evening, 
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houses, or in the maze of courts in which the mission hall is situ- 
ated^ where they are comparatively free from the- unpleasant visits 
of tfle police, have attentively listened to the hand of workers, aud 
God has been pleased to manifest his approbation of the efforts put 
forjh by this unpolished machinery. 

By seven o’clock the chapel becomes filled with a motley congrega- 
tion. Numbers are of the poorest pjass, and some of the women, 
with their haggard, deep-furrowed countenances, careless, shabby 
attire, and poverty-stricken appearance, show too plainly the des- 
titution to which they have bee^i brought. On the whole,* however, 
there is a look of tidiness and respectability which could hardly 
have been* expected from people living in so degraded a district. 
Prior to giving out the opening hymn the well-known •“ Sunctus” is 
spontaneously sung to the lead of the harmonium— an instrument 
which is well appreciated by the people — and the rendering was beth 
solemn and effective. The singing throughout was good ; the female 

voices strong, but not unmusical. The men’s well, they always 

do their best, and if they are sometimes noisy, their earnest- 
ness covers the fault arising solely from a want of musical 
taste. 

Mr. Orsman’s addresses are simple, earnest, manly, and straight- 
forward. He eschews all clap-trap, and carefully avoids all oratori- 
cal vapouring and sawing the air.with his arms, believing, as he 
does, that the real devils lie has to light against atie lodged in more 
dangerous and secret places than iu the atmosphere which bis con- 
gregation breathes. He keeps to his subject, remembers his aim in 
all he says, and brings iuto service the .<ray thoughts gathered amid 
the associations of the previous week.* Poetical fancies he does 
n )t seem to indulge in, and evidently he prefers the magnificent 
beauty Which. gilds the promises of the gospel to the bright corus- 
cations of the sublimest poet. To his mind, everything connected 
with his work assumes a practical shape. Sin with him is a tangible 
evil ; bell is a reality ; eternal death is no fancy, llepentanco to be 
"^rue must lead to practical fruits ; conversion and holiness are 
matters of everyday experience. Hence Mr. Orsman’s people do 
not understand a Sunday .religion which has no week-day obliga- 
tions; and with them it is as much a duty to attend the house 
of God in the prayer-meeting as on preaching occasions. And 
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Hr Osman himself works cm this principle,* for hm activity is nh- 
ceasing Schools to look afiet, both tagged and Sunday, Bible class- 
es, savings hanks, temperance societies, sick-fund* lodging-house 
visitation, preaching, <fec., <fcc. ; all this entails an amo«nt # <5 woric 
npop a yotthg man, who has also to earn his living, that ohttld pot 
be done unless God were truly with him. The poor people appre- 
ciate his labours, and indeed are so thoroughly accustdhied to a 
preacher who is far superior mentally to themselves, that they mani- 
fest decided opposition to uneducated jargon and vapid talk. They 
want simple practical preaching, without the flowers of rhetoric, 
or the top-lofty flights of a giddy imagination, and in their pastor 
they have all tUcy require. * 

Affer the Service a prayer- meeting is held, and generally there are 
over* 100 persons present. This meeting will extend frequently to 
two hours ; for the poor have wretched homes* to go .to. and prefer 
the solemn hour of prayer, where they obtain uomfort in their 
distress, and joy in theii God, to gossiping «away the remainder of 
the evening. Not the* they arc not gossips ; — who ever heard of 
a woman that was worth much who did not “gossip a bit?” — but 
their conversation is often a worthy type of what godly women 
should aim at. * 

But to the costermongers again. You may see them by the score 
in groups, varying it^ numbers aW the Sunday afternoon, playing at 
« pitch and toss,” 5 or at other games, in which money may be won or 
lost. The rest of the day is spent at«the public house ; so that- the 
habits of this class of , men arc such as to render it difficult to attract 
them to a place of worship. ‘ Yet there is a sort of feeling among 
them, that religion may be a good thing ; but then they tell you, “ It’s 
nothing in my line, sir.” “ It don't do for the likes of us poor _ 
people.” €t We ain’t got no time to think on them things.” * “ Wot’s 
the use on it all to us?” and so on. The coster is of a practical mind, 
and he resolves everything into business. “What do the casters think 

* At the Tisk of being stigmatized as a revealer of secrets, X venture to state 
hero that about twelve months ago Mr. O. had £ 40 in tlie bank, ahd thinking' 
it was lying idle, he bought a printing press and stock of types with it. He 
now prints his own bills, girculars, cards of ^invitation, &c., ami is actually 
getting up a Hymn-book to consist of 500 hymns- which he purposes, selling to 
hig people at One Penny. So that a large sum is thus saved yearly by this 
devoted act. I have seen this printing stock. I may be gashing, but I think 
each practical devotedness as this deserves a much higher eulogium than I can 
dare to give. 
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o! a future world t” I asked of a converted coster. ** W%* $ify M he 
sadly answered, u nothing, only that they will be turned into cabbage- 
** Will it pay t” is a frequent answer, and whilst they weigh 
the profitableness of godliness by £ & d. t they are content to remain' 
in darkness. You cannot tell them religion will bring them even! 
the same income as irreligion does, because costers make a good 
profit— often the best during the week — of their* Sunday trade \ and 
they must give up cheating, in which they are as a class so notori- 
ously clever. A costermonger, when he turns to God, ha$ frequent- 
ly to give up his daily calling, and several that I have •met with 
have become bricklayers, labourers, earning miserable pittances 
rather than obtain great profits by inconsistency. *"He is a manly 
fellow, and knows that to be religious ho must be consistent in his 
daily life. I do not know of any class of roughs who would be uftblor 
soldiers of the press than these men. 

The coster is yi his way a liappy man ; with his pipe in liis mouth, 
his dog at his side — very affectionate is ho to his dog — and a spirit 
of independence within him, lie can defy every one to render him ill- 
tempered but the policeman. To the coster the police are worse 
than a nuisance ; they arc the cause of his being rude, and saucy, 
and ill-tempered, and there are «but lew sins to which the coster is 
addicted but what he believes ho is “ egged on” to by the “ bobby.” 
And sometimes, 1 am told, the police do treat the poor fellows 
shamefully ; and as they are obliged to submit, or have their street 
business privileges greatly curtailed, the coster satisfies his boiling 
rage by hissing out words that are too sulphureous to mention. Three 
times in his life tho coster attends a place of worship : 1st. To be 
christened — a solemn obligation with seme of them, to which they 
^attach the greatest importance ; for unless they have been chris- 
tened, Mr, Tuspyito decline** to interest himself in their behalf when 
ill, or “ cracked-up.” 2nd. To be married — i. c. with those who are 
nurried, for the majority do not outer into any such legal contract. 
3rd. To accompany his wife at churching — a religious duty with some 
*Who believe that an entrance into church ttyree times during their 
lives will guarantee their entrance into heaven — if there be such a 
, place. ' The coster knows .what it is to quarrel with the “ missus,” 
and alack ! he is not sufficiently manly to understand how discredit- 
able it is to colour his wife's eyes. Mr. Orsman has frequently to 
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become the arbiter in family disputes among them ; but how he 
manages to interpose without receiving a discoloured nose is beyond 
the comprehension of the writer. His advice is sometimes so fight 
as to business-matters, and he has been able to aid some in getting 
legally martied who had been living as man and wife perhaps Jfor 
years. 

Most of the costermongers of Golden Lane buy up the refuse of 
the London markets at a low figure, and retail them in the streets. 
Vegetables are mostly sold by them, but their last resort is to sell 
fish, crockery, and chumps of wood. The coster is a man of 
monarchical principles, and believes in might as well as right. There 
is a Prince of'tne costers, who sometimes attends the Mission Hall, 
and he is generally called “ Crockery Jack.” He is a ringleader in 
wickedness, and a thorough drunkard. He and his young wife were 
fond of drink ; and both might have been seen, drunk in the streets, 
the man alternately beating his wife and selling Lie wares. Drink 
brought this woman, who was naturally consumptive, to the grave, 
but death did not take its captive before she found a Saviour. At 
first, Mr. Orsman tells me, she was callous and indifferent to earnest 
entreaty, but on one occasion, after prayer had been offered, the poor 
creature burst into tears, and begged Mr. 0. to remain with her 
until she died. Her husband was by the bedside drunk, and sobbing 
like a child. Special prayer was offered up at the Mission Hall, and 
in the evening of this Sabbath some sign of spiritual perception 
appeared. Her husband was still drunk. On Monday, sundry little 
much-needed comforts were supplied, and subsequent visits confirm- 
ed the belief that the Lord of all hearts had taken possession of this 
one. On Wednesday she died. For a time, the husband seemed 
subdued in spirits, but he ultimately returned to his old vices. Yet 
he manifests his gratitude to the preacher and attends the Congrega- 
tion, and the heart’s desire of many is that he may be saved. 

A very curious group of helpers are associated with Mr» Orsman. 
There are two converted thieves — men not of forbidding, but of . 
genial aspect — a cheap Jack, who can relate an experience of some 
yards’ length of printed matter, a play-actor, an intelligent hewsboy, 
and some sweeps, or as they style themselves, ** chumznies.” These 
gentlemen are of considerable service in the open air, where their 
voices are heard to better advantage than within doors. Whenever 
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they ^address an indoor meeting they a*re greeted by their former 
companions with rounds of applause, and in the streets they eat? 
recognised ^ n d saluted in, a most friendly and jovial maimer. These 
men a.re*pt>ssessed of strong common sense, and some of their speeches , 
sparkle with golden thoughts. One of the converted sweeps is 
a very hearty worker; rind he seldom sweeps a chimney without talk- 
ing to the servant girls about the love of Jesus. It need hardly 
be said that he introduces his topic in a variety of strategic 
ways. On one occasion ho asked why the Lord didn’t give him more 
money if he loved him so well as he represented ; and his roply was 
reritly in a moment— “ ’Cos the £ord knows I couldn’t 'keep it if I 
bad more ; so he only gives me as much as I can p.sefully spend.” 
‘Really that would be a capital state of mind for some money-grubbing 
Christians, who think* more of getting wealth than of serving their 
Master. The sweep’s history is exceedingly interesting, although 
it is impossible to relate it in his own free racy language. He tells 
us, “ I’m no preacher ; I’ve not bin to college ; but I’ve bin to the 
Lord Jesus, and he’s saved my soul. I’m out of hell, and in the 
way to heaven.” * This ho says in a quiet, earnest way, with a smile 
on liis half-grimy face ; and so far from indulging in oratorical effect, 
he invariably koeps his hands jn his coat pockets. He ^gravely 
adds— “ AVhen a hoy, I had to climb chimneys ; I stuck up once, 
and if my father hadn’t pulled mo out alive, I stiould have 
gone to hell. Another time he was nearly “drownded.” The 
speaker has evidently a profound contempt for the devil, whom ho 
stigmatises as a “ great coward.” Yet he fears his Satanic Majesty 
greatly, for ho tells you, “he has such crafty ways.” When he was 
twelve years old he was imprisoned injtho House of Correction for 
' stealing some w T ood, but judging from his story, he was more sinned 
against £haif sinning. When he got out of gaol the devil tried to 
tempt him to sin again. “ Oh, yes ! my friends, the devil is allays 
ready to shove you down in the mud when he thinks you is weak. 
The, devil is the biggest coward in the world.” But though he was 
# weak in himself, his Father had “ promised to take him in hand.” 

“ The devil is fond of trying t& kidnap the Lord’s children on the 
sly but Jesus is a match for him.” Tin* good fellow is^quite at 
home in depicting the glories of heaven, and his analogies are of a 
somewhat sooty character. “ I sweeps chimneys now ; but in heaven 
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there is no chimneys j I shan't have these black clothes^*#©, I shall , 
"have a white surplice.” The idea of a, black sweep wearing a 
white surplice provokes a broad grin ; but we know that the Slack- 
est sinners will be clothed in white before the throne, of* Clod and 

* 

‘ the Lamb. He tries to simplify the gospel in an ingenious yay. 
Once he wanted to show that Jesus Christ was the only way — that 
he -was the door to salvation, and he spontaneously illustrated it by 
- saying, “ Now, friends, when you come in this chapel, you had to 
come in by the door.” His sentences are short, and generally he is 
curiously « discursive. “ Now, mate|, you want to go to heaven ; I’ll 
teUyouhow to get there : trust in* J esusChrist ; he’ll never forsake 
you* He ain’t like earthly friends when you get down in tho valley. 

I, a poor chummy, am glad to wash my face when my day’s work is 
done, but how much better to have Christ to wash your black soul!” 
He knows how to use keen-edged satire ; for instance, in speaking of 
the returning prodigal, he remarked, “ Giant Despair goes into, an 
awful fib when Christ shines in the heart.” .He is a strong believer 
in final perseverance, but he is equally strong in his convictions as to 
working out his own salvation with fear and trembling. “ ‘ How do 
you know you are going to heaven 1’ sez my old chums. ‘Well/ sez I, 
how do you know whether you’ve* got sugar in your teal’” — an 
invincible argument to all who possess the faculty of tasting. 

In the Freeman, of January 11, there appeared the story of a con- 
verted thief, win? confesses he has been in every prison in London. 
He was converted by means of a lad .who was addressing a congre- 
gation five years ago in Victoria Theatre. 

A converted wood-chopper divides his time between Mr. Orsman 
and Mr. Sawday, of Pentonville. He speaks in a disconnected man 
ner, but his entangled sentences are worthy of being unravelled. 
“Perhaps you’re thinking we’re paid for preaching ; ,so we are, but 
not in the wages of sin — no, it is eternal life we get, the gift of God. 
We don’t boast of our badness because it is pleasant, but because it 
honours Christ. If you doubt the power of God see it in me ; it .has 
made me a good father, $ loving husband, and a praying man ! The*- 
grace of God has made me open my room for a prayer-meeting and 
myself a preacher.” A Converted costermonger, of Whitecross Street, , 
has about the same tale to tell. Prior to his conversion he was in 
the habit of spending his Sundays in bird-catching in Hornsey ; now 
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. he preaches it the streets. One Sunday he was standing in Oiub 
Rovj, when an open-air preacher offered him a tract : “ No use to 
me, ^uv’nor.” “ Why ? ” “ ’Cos I can’t read ” — a very reasonable 
answer* *But the preacher told him of the Saviour of sinners, and 
he felt the operation of the Holy Spirit upon his heart. He went 
home and determined to go to chapel in the evening. His wife, who 
is an ungodly woman, and still leads him a sad life, manifested 
strong jealous feelings when she saw him dress so scrupulously, and 
she accompanied him to chapel. He found rest in Christ tjiat night. 

A converted thief, who has applied to Mr. Orsman fon member- 
ship, and whose wife has recently shown signs of a changed life, thus 
relates his strange experience : " I’m werry glad to ttb Here and sing 
with you. I was one of the worst of thieves thirteen years ago ; I 
added to my other sins by robbing my own father. I was werry 
fond o’ tossing at the # water side, and to get money I nibbled some 
coal off the bargjes, but, like the mouses, I nibbled once too often, 
and was caught. Had thirteen weeks in prison for that. When I 
came out my old mates were arter me, for they know’d I'd saved 
some tin. I got in again and again, for I keipt close to the devil’s 
heels. At last I heard an open-air preacher on Clerkenwell-green. 

I was tossing, as usual, but the Lerd saved my soul, and now I work 
for Christ when my day’s portering is over. I’m so chappy, I’m 
always singing day and night, and evjen in my sloep. Now I preaches 
in the same street I lives in, and I want all my friends to be saved.” 

There is one curious custom laqgely prevailing among costermongers 
which is not generally known. On Sunday they are in the habit of 
singing one finch against another for .money. A certain singular 
note comes out in a certain number of vibrations, and the finch that 
gives the most of these notes within a fixed number of minutes is 
the victor. Costermongers are exquisite bird-fanciers, and they, 
tramp to a forest and frequently catch thirty birds each on a Sabbath 
morning. 

The Sunday-school work is in a prosperous condition, but it is 
impossible to acoomirfodate more than the 1 50 children who attend; 
if Mr. Orsman had a building which would accommodate a thousand 
, more, he is convinced the scholars would come. It is not easy work 
to win the attention of such children; but the difficulty has not 
been so great as in many cases, The day ragged-school is 
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auperintended by a most effective lady teacher, who supports herself , 
in this way, and whose interest in the work is not to be measured 
by pecuniary* considerations- ‘ / 

The children meet their teachers on Monday evening for tifdnstrial v 
purposes, and it is a pleasant sight to observe them making door- 
mats and patchwork quilts, &c., and to hear them sing little liymus 
and temperanoe ditties. One lad was engaged in making himself a 
pair of trousers. 

The spiritual good which Mr. Orsman’s work has been the means 
of effecting is wonderful. Lives that wore spent in unholy purposes, 
in lust and drunkenness, have been, by God’s grace, transformed 
into lives of Tpmity and Christian devotedness. In many cases the 
-most notorious sinners prove to be the most exemplary Christians — 
mem and women whose delight is in God, and whose hearts are in 
His service. Considering the singular difficulties t attending Mr. 
Orsman’s work, it is really surprising that so much good has been done. 
The crass ignorance is fearful to look upon ; # the utter want of per- 
ception of spiritual things is so great that it is a work requiring 
both skill and persistency to make many of these poor creatures 
understand the simplest of all elementary religious truths. 

Oattfe-drovers are especially difficult to got at, for they generally 
work all Sunday night and indulge in slumbers during the whole 
day. The sandwich men, who carry notice-boards both behind and 
before them, are obliged to walk in the sloppy gutters, and they are 
consequently frequently ill and unable to attend any place of wor- 
ship. These poor fellows arc ill-paid — some getting Is. %d. and 
others 2 s. per day, Then the costorm ongers have both crotchets 
and a supreme contempt for* religion, so they have to be caught with 
guile. One youthful coster of some intelligence refused to attend*' 
the Mission Hall till he could understand how there* wei# “ Three. 
Gods and yet only one. It wasn’t business-like,” argued the youth- 
ful fellow, for he doubtless chuckled at the thought that when he 
had three sovereigns they were reckoned to be of more value than 
one. One of his companions argued with him for one hour, buf% 
without enlightening his mind. M*r. Orsman tried to prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity* from Scripture, but that wasn’t “ business- 
like.” He therefore selected several objects from nature by way of 
illustration, and only succeeded when he took a lighted candle and 
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. showed Mesa that though the candle had gte ase, a wick, and a light, 
yet Was but one candle. ' * 

Some of the cases t have listened to are exceedingly* curious. A 
woman, wRose husband had # been recently converted, went to Mr. 
Orsijmn and stated that her partner had positively declared he had 
found peace with God, and was certain of heaven. She said she had 
been a member of a church for fourteen years, and she could not say 
that, and nobody ought to say it, for it was awfully “ resumptuous.” 
This poor woman was subsequently convinced that she Ijad only 
been a formal professor, and it pleased the Lord to change her heart. 

One case highly amused us. A widow professed to' constantly 
attond all the places of worship in the locality, and Whenever thero 
was a chance of obtaining a combination of spiritual with temporal 
food, she certainly presented herself as a candidate for both. In due 
time she was married to a costermonger, and sho became most 
anxious that he should reap the temporal benefits which she had so 
long onjovod in consequence of her religious behaviour. As a means 
to this end sho introduced her husband to Mr. Orsman, so that he 
might be lectured, for “ he’s such a bad fellow.” Jack immediately 
repudiated the base “ insimvation” by replying, “No, I aint.” Mr. 
Orsman enquired whether Jack believed he was a sinnor at all, and 
ho replied by asking, “ How do yer make that out, guv’nor ? I 
doesn’t swear much nor get drunk — leistways not much— and as for 
beating the missus, I’ve only given her one black eye, and then sho 
aggrawated mo to it.” The bride finding that matters were going 
contrary, whispered to her husband, accompanying her advice with 
sundry suggestive nudges, “ why don’t yer tell the good gonelman 
^you’re a sinner, eh, Jack!” Mr. Otsmftn tried to explain to the 
poor follow what it was to be a sinner, but Jack wouldn’t see it at 
all. “ E^fbuse mo, guv’nor,” said he, “ but I’ll tell you why T aint 
religious : ’cos I’m a coster, and ’ave to work on Sunday. Next, 
’cos, if I wasn’t to humour the old gals who buys, and tell a lot of 
lies to them, I shouldn’t bring home a empty barra. And then 
that’s the use of it ? Why, what would % coster do without his 
’baccy and drink, penny-gaff, and Sunday trade? Why, Sir, it can’t 
• be done. Look at my missus, she aint no better nor I, though she 
goes round to all the preaching places.” At this the wife, who had 
grown ill-tempered, interfered, and all further conversation was 
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'stopped by her constant fteratioa of 41 Yer know you’re H mmw t 
Jack ; why don’t yer tell* the genelmau so t* 

Converted 0 costermongers are invariably most earnest in Vetoing 
good* A poor woman told me, with tears in her eyes, ficfw nobly 
she had been helped when in distress by Mr. Orsinan’s coster deacon; 
and there are many such cases which are never known to any but 
the parties themselves. They are equally in earnest in bringing 
souls to the Saviour. Sometimes they will give away tracts while 
selling their vegetables. One costermonger is in the habit occasion- 
ally of inserting small tracts in his cabbages ; and on one occasion 
a woman was converted by this moans, and she always thanks God 
that ever site bought greens of this good man. A wood-chopper 
foHows the same plan. One day a little girl ran up to him, and 
said, u Please, sir, will you let father have a bundle of wood with a 
tract in it?” “What do you want the tract for?’ asked the wood- 
chopper. “ ’Cos,” answered the girl, “ the one you # put in afore has 
made father such a happy man, ami lie doesn’t get drunk nor beat 
mother now, and please father thinks another tract will do mother 
good too.” 

Mr. Orsman has in his congregation two old ladies — crossing- 
sweepers in Old-street — a poor idioiic man who attends regularly, and 
a number of homeless people. The other Sunday, at the enquirers' 
meeting, eight females engaged \n prayer, three of them coster women 
who had lately been converted — one of whom works for her 
husband “ 'cos he’s lost his woice.” Many of these poor women are 
sadly persecuted in conscquenoo of their wives to refuse to indulge 
in their old vicious courses. Most of them manifest the greatest 
possible interest in everything connected with the mission, and are 
so attached to the chapel that no service is too long for them ; 
indeed many linger singing till the last gas-burner is about to be 
extinguished. 

The following letter from a country town was received a short 
time ago by Mr. Orsman : it is from a mechanic who enclosed one 
shilling in postage stamps ; — 

“ Bear Sir, — Pleas accpt the in Closed for your nobel institution from one 
that as walked the strets afcd aleys in golden lane beare foot and homeless i was 
bora on the spot and hvid a few years my pearrants lay their i have bean 
away 80 years but have not forgot the place. Pleas acknolig by return i am 
yours," &c. 



been rescued from the lowest depths of vice, yet tlte w«fcfepf 
gtac& has in most cases b^pn sihgularly gentle. Thefe have be#i 
tfew so-called thrilling conversions. There has been a lapse of tkne 
between conviction and conversion ; between the two great stages 
of Christian experience, the soul-agony of despair and destraction 
and the tender rejoiceful dawn of peace and unruffled calm. One 
man had a companion in the brewery close by tho building, who 
was suddenly killed through the escape of carbonic acid japs. He 
assisted in taking his companion home, but the sight of; the dead 
man's white face and the touch of his cold hand ever haunted him. 
He became dejected in spirit ; his rest at night was disturbed ; he 
felt he was unprepared to meet death ; he remembered Mr, Orsman's 
address on the ions Sabbath, and his agony of mind increased 
until it became unendurable. He made resolutions, but they were 
of no use in quieting his conscience until he cast himself into Christ's 
dear arms, and found the peace that cannot be measured by tho 
grandest earthly bliss. 

A very remarkable instance I will give as an illustration, which 
Sunday-school teachers may use to advantage. A little child lay 
dead in a certain room ; the disease being the measles. TITe elder 
child was sent away for a few days to a friend’s house, but hearing 
her little sister was dead sho secretly made her way to her mother’s 
home. The door was open and she went in. The mother was 
engaged in the next house ; but* when she returned the little one had 
removed tho coffiu-lid, and was kneeling and praying by the side of 
the dead body. The mother listened to Jho child’s prayer, which was 
something like this : “ Gentle Jesus, come and take little Annie up 
to heaven to live always with thee and sister Sally. Blessed Saviour, 
teacher says l^tw one of thy lambs, so I want to leave this wicked 
world, Come and take mother too, make her fit to die. Amen," The 
tears trickled down the mother’s cheeks as the child turning round 
said to her, “ Tell tho man to bring me a larger coffin, and tell teacher 
mext Sunday that I’m gone to heaven alon^ with Sally " The child 
would not leave the room, but sat hourly waiting for her coffin to come. 

At last she was removed byjtorce. In the niglft she was taken ill, and 
the nextday she became worse, and on the following day died, singing — 

“ 1 love Jesus, Hallelujah : 

Jesus smiles aud loves me too^ 


10 
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From the day of the child’s death the mother became an altered 
woman ; she gave up drinking and swearing, and now she is not only 
rejoicing in the Saviour, but has been the instrument of leading 
several costermongers’ wives to the Cross of Christ. 

It will be seen from our narrative, that the mission is in a most 
prosperous condition spiritually. I can myself testify to the good 
done, havingcarefully watched the work at various times. It has been 
found desirable to visit each house in the district in order to show 
the poor the necessity and profitableness of a religious life. Prayer 
and faith are already exercisod. A stimulus has only recently been 
given to the work which cannot but result in great good. Already 
larger numbers attend the Sabbath services than heretofore ; and a 
deep feeling seems to possess some who have been drunken with 
iniquity. Mr. Orsman deserves our prayers and our support ; he has 
generously, nobly worked — worked not as a blind fanatic — there is 
little of fanaticism in him ; but with a steady determination, a fixed 
purpose, a noble resolve, a single eye ; and (rod has blessed him, and 
will yet further bless him. Whatever will be the future history of 
this mission, God alone knows : but I part with it under this solemn 
conviction , that it will grow and expand until Golden Lane will be 
filled with Golden sheaves for God . ■' Good Master ! make it so, since 
it is thy own delightful work ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Gipsies of London. 

4 ‘ Outside the pale of Christianity,” is a phrase ir common rse 
among thoserwho believe that certain classes of people are irre- 
claimably bad. Many good Christians who accept in theory the truth 
that no man, however degraded, is out of the reformative power of 
the gospel, are somewhat loath to carry their belief to a practical 
conclusion. There is a mental morbidity which, -while seeing sin 
abounding and spreadipg its influence through every vein of mortal 
life, narrows its vision of the great ocean of grace, until it appears the 
meanest of streams ; such persons will incredulously smile at the least 
intimation of the existence of godliness among the lowest of the 
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. socially low, Godly costermongers ! — Christian gipsies ! — seem to 
be absolute contradictions — affirmative negations. Possibly, those 
few who lovingly cherish the dogma of reprobation as a satisfactory 
settlement of every evil, wjll judge us fanatical for indulging in the 
hope of the conversion Jo God of a race so morally and religiously 
abandoned as the gipsies. 

Gipsies in London ! Are there any ? a reader may enquire.. Wo 
seldom, perhaps never, discern them in, at least, the heart of the 
metropolis, or, if we do, it is under different circumstances# to those 
which obtain in the provinces. IJiis is truo. The gipsy in London is 
vastly different to the gipsy in the country. He is far more civilised 
and is less conspicuous outwardly when sojourning in more enduring 
habitations than wicker-framed tents. His habits aroffess free, his 
freedom is more restrained ; his restraints more marked in the luty 
than in the roadside* or forest *and field. In the former condition 
he is more difficult to influence than when roaming about. On the 
Sabbath he disturbs the quiet of his neighbours by fiddling, dancing, 
and gambling ; and those highly intellectual pursuits he infinitely 
prefers to tin- more sober attractions of a preaching-house. In the 
winter, a number of gipsies live in some of the courts and alleys of 
Golden Lane, and Old Kent Road, and in Shoreditch, where they 
make cane chairs, and other similar articles. But, as^nay be sup* 
posed, there are larger numbers dwelling in the suburban fringe of 
the metropolis than in the city itself. Indeed, it is estimated that 
there are at least 400 gipsy families living in the suburbs. 

The reader may skip this paragraph *if he chooses, although the 
writer must not so treat his subject as«to denude it of its historical 

pect. Who are the gipsies ? Where diet they come from? It is said 
that the word gypsy — you can spell it with a y or an i, with far 
more reason tkan Mr. Weller could find for his nonchalance about the 
importance of v or w — is a corruption of E-gypti-an> which is exceed- 
ingly probable. Not quite % so probable is the conjecture that they 
came from Egypt. They may have been fugitives from Hindustan 
to Europe ; but whether they with wandering steps and slow, from 
Egypt or the Promised Land, took their solitary way, is not quite 
• clear to the writer, or anybody else. Two fads of importance are in- 
dubitable. 1 . Nearly all their Christian names are of Hebrew origin 
— Shadrach, Mcshoeh, and Abeduego, with names of patriarchal or 
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prophetical fragrance, are common among them. 2, Thek tmgu&ge 
is called {i Romany/’ and is almost entirely of Hindu stance origin ;* 
and gipsies, naturally a suspicious people, have great confidence* in he 
who endeavours to understand their language. A friend, wlto knows 
English gipsies well, believes that they were among the Egyp^ans 
denominated “ a mixed multitude/’ who left the land of tyranny for 
the Land of Promise (Exod. xii. 38). Supposing that to have been the 
case, we must construct some theory to account for their disseverance 
from tb' v Israelites, and determination not to return to their own 
country.* "Whether they felt the jndcscribable horror with which 
Scotchmen resident in ' England are credited wlxrn in prospect of 
returning to tire “ Land o’ cakes,” or were disturbed by the emotions 
which led Pliable to desist from his troublesome journey, cannot be 
ascertained ; but according to iny friend’s theory, they were probably 
dissatificd with the circumstances Incident tq. the travellers in the 
wilderness, and so left them, and probably wandered. in distant lands, 
until they found an entrance into India, from whence they distribut- 
ed themselves over the globe. .1 leave this theory with the ingenious, 
only remarking that were one-half the conjectures of those modern 
prophets who most resemble the Norwood gipsies, as plausible or as 
symmetrical, we might hold out the hope of being converted to their 
views. 

Mr. Crabb, a minister in Southampton, was, wo believe, about the 
first person to exert himself on behalf of the gipsies. In 1827, he 
began to devise a plan which might, under the blessing of his Master, 
benefit the souls of those outcasts. He visited their encampments in 
Shirley Common, near Southampton, and although he did much good, 
he could not raise Christian*enthusiasni on the subject. In 1857, the 
work of the “ Institution for the Evangelisation of the Gipsies,” was 
delegated to the London City Mission, and from that time to the 
present, a missionary has been supported whose work it is to travel 
in different parts of suburban London, visiting the camps of tho 
gipsies and their wretched homes, which arc always in the most 
crowded and hidden counts or lanes that can be found. The present 

* I am indebted to the missionary, whose name I mention further on, and not 
to books, for this information respecting the origin of gipsies ; but on referring 
to an article in the u Encyclopedia Britan idea,” on Gipsies, J find that Grell- 
mann, who is the most learned writer on the subject, comes to the same conclu- 
sions, without much variation, * 
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toissio&ary is Mr, Burns, an intelligent, unassuming, thoughtful man, 
wliOfhas spent seven years in this work, and whose influence with the 
race is as great as it is encouraging. An unreserved manner begets 
confidence in a gipsy ; and .to have broken down the natural distrust 
which he has to civilised men is a work of no mean importance. 
Gipsies are necessarily driven about by the police ; and as they have 
always been punished by the law for their trespasses and crimes, 
they look upon most men as their enemies. Hence, the missionary 
is at first treated with considerable suspicion, and Christianity is 
considered toke a part and parcel of the system of oppression from 
which they suffer. As they want mo^ -liberty or license than a 
Christian country can possibly allow, they have strong prejudices 
against the Gospel of Christ. Yet. any one who, with dbusiclemtion, 
goes to them with the message of salvation, will generally be received 
with cordiality; and JI r. Bums assures me that, an act of kindness 
clone to a gipsy will warm his heart with lasting gratitude and affec- 
tion. Until they thoroughly understand the object of the mission- 
ary, they fail to sympathise, with him ; when, however, his motives 
are comprehended, they will treat him as a friend. Mr. Burns is 
known among them as their rashai — a word which comes from a 
corruption of rajah, or chief, lioftd, or minister. 

Gipsies are remarkable for their olive complexion, jej black hair, 
dark, piercing eyes, and svhite teeth.; and some of them are exceed- 
ingly handsome. Their gestures arc very graceful* and they are far 
more polite and considerate in their manners than arc some of the 
boors of London. To do justice to our subject, we must divide the 
race into three classes. • 

First : There are those gipsies who lfve in comparative affluence. 
They are mostly horse-dealers, who buy up broken down horses that 
are woefully induced in flesh, in the North, and in Wales, and bring 
them to London, after they have been “ polished up” and made to 
look smart. Such horses are sold to great advantage ; and a few 
months ago one gipsy shipped forty such horses on board a vessel 
bound for Canada, Wo congratulate the Chadians on their bargain. 
This class of gipsies live mostly in tents, when they are not in their 
town residences. They dross respectably, look more like horse-dealers 
than gipsies, and are not timid about appearing in “ society.” Their 
line appearance makes them an object of attraction, if not admiration, 
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to people in the country, who, I am informed, frequently go out of 
town to see them. They resemble the upper class of costermongers in 
many respects : certainly in cleanliness. They are remarkable *as a 
class, for sobriety'. There is but little unblushing immorality among 
them, and they disown all females who breqk the laws of chastity. 
Owing to their mixing up with persons of superior habits, they have 
loamt most of the customs of civilised life. It is somewhat singular 
that they should have a marked regard for the Sabbath-day ; but it is 
with them merely a matter of custom, not of religious feeling. There 
are some peculiar traces of superstitjon among them. They have a 
strong dislike to eating meat on Good Friday, considering it to be no 
less than cutting up the flesh of Christ. One respectable gipsy re- 
marked to Mr. Burns, on one occasion, that he should like to be sh ut 
up lor twelve months so that he might think and talk about reli- 
gious things with the missionary, as though it. wore ar impossibility 
for a man to be converted unless ho bad a long preparatory training. 
Happily there is a growing enlightenment Among this class, and it 
is believed that there are a goodly number of Christians among thorn, 
though they manifest an uncommon shyness about entoriug places of 
worship. 

The second class consists of those gipsies who are constant atten- 
dants at fair;s, race-courses, picnics, &c., and who gain a Accent liveli- 
hood by letting out their donkeys for riding purposes. These gipsies 
are tolerably well known at Sunday-school summer gatherings. They 
look out for excursions, and by travelling all night, if necessary, they 
are sure to be in readiness for a job. When in a forest they will 
send out a few scouting parties to report the precise position of 
excursionists, and in this way they do a profitable business. This 
class is not so scrupulous as to breaking the Sabbath. Indeed, they 
run their donkeys on that day as on others, while the girls and boys 
take charge of certain poles, which are crowned by hollow cocoa-nuts, 
the purpose of which they publicly announce by a shrieking cry, 

Three shies a penny.” They are inferior intellectually to the more 
aristocratic gipsies ; they believe in God, in heaven, and hell, but as 
to any knowledge of redemption, and the gospel-revelation, they are 
perfectly ignorant. “HVe were like heathens a few years ago,” said 
one gipsy woman speaking of her family, <l and we should still have 
been like them if God hadn't sent the missionary to us.” These 
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. words read coldly perhaps ; but they were most lovingly* arid heartily 
utterpd. Some of the gipsies go to a christening to give their children 
a name — “ that’s all we can do for them,” gravely remarked a gipsy, 
on one occasion, to the minister — and to weddings, when those rare 
occurrences are known to take place ; but this is the oxtent of their 
religious observances. 

The third class consists of the lowest type of gipsies. In the winter 
there is no distinction between the second and third classes ; for they 
both herd together when living in houses. But this lasfcclass are 
distinguished from the others inasmuch as they have neithtr^jrses - * 
nor donkeys of their own, and so, and as jpyrfriend assures me “ they 
shift as they can.” Indeed, in that homely phrase fs comprised all 
their doings botli of honesty and rascality. They cane chairs, sell 
skewers, rob poultry-yards, steal the smallest trifles, and tell fortunes. 
The gipsies who sell bgooxns, mats, &c., and travel in. vans, are pro- 
vided with a license, and these persons can hardly he denominated 
London gipsies, as they are essentially roving tradesmen. The women 
feel it a necessity, pleasant or not, it matters but little, to support 
their husbands, who nurse the babies, make skewers, or idle about 
while their acknowledged wives prey upon tko credulity of servant 
girls. • 

I have said “ acknowledged wives.” It is necessary ^hat the im- 
pression which seems to prevail extensively, that gipsies are notorious 
for chastity, should be set right. It is to be regretted that so far 
from this being the case, gipsies are, with certain honourable excep- 
tions amongst the more respectable, almost dead to all moral percep- 
tions. Nor do they attempt to conceal their iniquity. A missionary, 

^ finding that two young persons, about ^seventeen years of age, in 

whom he had taken some interest, were disposed to be married, 

© 

asked thc-cons^it of the boy’s father to the union. The father replied 
that he should first let them go into the country to live together for 
throe months, by way of trial^ The reader would be shocked to learn 
the unblushing depravity which exists among this class — a depravity 
due undoubtedly to the constant association! in one tent, or in one 
small room, of perhaps fourteen or fifteen porsons of both sexes. 
With some women a mouth’s acquaintance* with a man is long 
enough, especially if another one will, at the ond of that time, “make 
love to them.” Some of the poorer classes would probably be married 
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were it not for the fees. One of the City Mission's agents took 
seventeen couples to a church where they could be married for nothing, 
the mission paying the requisite small registration fee. Few of this 
lower class of gipsies can read, and those*who do have been taught by 
the missionary. t # • 

Among all classes fortune-telling prevails — ^he second and third 
class mostly. Sonic of these fortune-tellers pay a given sum for the 
right of carrying on their business in pleasure-grounds and tea- 
garden#-*- and n more reprehensible practice, attended as it often is 
by the tilest evils, cannot be imagined. Of course, the greater 
number gain access to ^servant girls under the pretence of selling 
useful articles, '"and so prey upon their weak-mindedness. These im- 
postors ofteh get considerable sums of money in ©ne day ; indeed, one 
giphy acknowledged that she deemed it “ a bad day ” if she did not 
get £b by her acuteness and other people’s foP.y. I enquired of Mr. 
Burns how it was they were able to discern the 'mental weakness 
of their dupes. He informed me, in reply, •that one woman sounded 
fcho girls (obliquely I suppose) at first, and when she found them 
“soft,” took more money from them. Frequently, however, they 
gain a clue to the character and circumstances of their dupes, and 
they will obtain in a kind of mystic byplay, further particulars from 
the girls themselves. Consequently their victory is frequently easy. 
Two or three curious instances have been mentioned to me, which 
though laughable in themselves, have a sad aspect. A young man on 
horseback met a gipsy, who offered* to tell him his fortune. Instead 
of accepting the offer, lie gave the woman Jialf-a-crown to go to a cer- 
tain house and toll the fortune of a servant girl wJio was about to bo 
married in a few days to a person whom he described. Through this 
girl, she was requested to obtain access to the young mistress, 
to whom the gentleman in question had ineffectually 1 paid his 
addresses. The gipsy succeeded admirably with the servant, who, wild 
with surprise at the truthfulness of the gipsy’s revelation to her, ran 
up stairs to the young mistress, who, thereupon, ordered the gipsy 
upstairs. The fortune-seller, after the preliminary incantations (or 
whatever they are termed), assured the young lady that she had had 
two offers of marriage from a handsonrve gentleman (describing the 
rider on horseback), and she would soon have a third offer front the 
same person ; but if she rejected ifc she would never receive another 
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, proposal. It is^ardly necessary to add that the young man’s griefs 
were quickly at an end, and the marriage bells soon told out their 
pleasant tales. This instance is only one out of several 1 could give ; 
but I hat'£ better things in hand. 

The state of religious knovvlodge among the gipsies may be gather- 
ed from the following incidents : — Speaking to a lad about fifteen 
years of age, a missionary said that, when he asked him concerning his 
soul, the boy turned upon him a pair of penetrating eyes, and said, 
“ A soul ! what’s that ?” — “ Did you never hear of the soul v^uch we 
all have in our bodies ?” No, sir.” “ What becomes of you vvirerT 
you die?” “ I goes under the groundji^he replied, pointing 
at the same time to the earth. “ Did you ever Jicsfiv of heaven or 

hell?” “No!” “ Did you ever hear of Jesus Christ ?” ‘*No ! ” Mr. 

• •_ 

Burns once visited a man in a tent, iti Both erlii the, and talked* to 
him, while lie was engaged in making skewers, respecting the death 
of Jesus Christ on the cross, lie was interrupted by the man calling 
out in amazement, “ BU\ss me ! Is that good man dead ? I never 
heard of it before.” This ignorance, however, is far less difficult to 
deal with than cases similar to that of a woman occupying a very 
small shop, who, in answer to the question, “ Whether she ever read 
the Bible,” replied, “ No ; she liked Genesis, but, she didn’t care for 
the New Testament, which would do for the lower ch *ses of people.” 

My friend, the missionary — who is, a type of what such a person 
should be in kindness of heart — enlists the sympathies of the gipsies 
in various ways ; and he finds outJiis parishioners (pardon the expres- 
sion) by asking, “ Do you know any friends you would like me to 
talk to?” By occasionally carrying messages to and fro, he secures 
^the friendship of all parties, who rejoice*in him and in his ministra- 
tk ns. At Epsom races he will visit some two hundred families, many 
of whom crone f^om a distance of two hundred and fifty miles. By a 
new-comer he is at first treated with indifference, yet always with a 
certain measure of respect. Intone case he read the circumstances con- 
nected with the death of Lazarus, when lie was told that all lie had 
said was suitable enough for rich people liky the selfish man in tor- 
ments, for they wanted it most : rich people now-a-days wouldn’t let a 
#a poor man beg for a crust of bread.” Mr. Bu/ns replied that, “ The 
rich men could read their Bibles and have their ministers to tell them 
wliat was right; but the City Mission did not want the gipsies to 

il 
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be without the benefits of the gospel, and so they had sent him among 
them.” The men, thereupon, listened attentively, and one wag con- 
verted,, and soon after, on his death-bed, testified to the blessedness 
of the change that had been wrought injiim. * * 

One good feature in a gipsy is his desire of acquiring knowledge. 
They confess their delight in hearing the Scriptures expounded, and, 
indeed, this is the general feeling of nil illiterate persons. They fre- 
quently ask the meaning of the Avoids, “ being converted,” “born 
again . " .and -,o on. One gipsy, a fortune-teller, enquired of a mis- 
sionary what was the meaning of (^hrist’s words, “ If thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it reply was that, “ If sin was as dear to 

a person as hi& right hand, he was to cut it off. 1 ' The woman said, 
“ I see it entirely. My sin of telling fortunes must, be cut off, although 
it has been as dear to me as my right hand, since by it 1 have sup- 
ported my husband and nine children.” From Mr. Burns’s unpub- 
lished journal, I learn that fortune-telling is greatly encouraged by 

ladies:-- -“Mrs. during my \isit, told me of the. temptations she 

had from ladies to go back to her sin of fortune-telling, but she had 
answered them that she would die in the workhouse before she would 
go back t^» serve the de\il, or to please them. They offered, she said, 
to support her and her family if she would but tell them their for- 
tunes, and ^obody’s else. But no ! * she would not falsify her word.’ 
They then said, 4 If the queen was to come, would you not V She 
replied, 1 No ! ’ But the queen could compel you !’ This roused her 
indignation, and opening the door, she said, ‘ Good bye, ladies, I 
hope 1 shan’t see you no more.’ So they departed and have not 
troubled her since.” Of course, fortune-telling is given up imme- 
diately after conversion. One converted gipsy-woman has lost XI 00 
by tier consistency in Ibis respect ; and this fineness of principle is a 
noble trait in their Christian character. They know hot* t<> make 
sacrifices for the truth, and prefer the wash tub and poverty to sin 
and riches, when once they have taste^ the freedom of Christ’s gos- 
pel. When they are thoroughly enlightened on the truths of re- 
demption, they acknowledge their responsibility to God. “ If I am 
not saved, I know it a\ ill be my owui fault,” remarked one to the 
missionary, “ for I know many things now which I never knew 
before.” They are also acute in most matters. A traveller, but not 
a pure gipsy, boasted that she had once beaten Dr. Wiseman, before 
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. he was a cardinal, in an argument she had held with him about the 
Bible* The children are quick in receiving truth, and in giving it 
some practical issues ; in this way, under (tod’s blessing, mothers and 
fathers have been brought to a knowledge of the gospel. 

Mb, Burns has n happy method of conveying instruction. He once 
found a gipsy making beehives. He began to tell him of the busy 
bees which would some day inhabit the hive, and of their method of 
treating tho “ shining hours,” pressing upon him the necessity of im- 
proving his opportunities for eternity ere they flitted a\^ry. v Jfg, 
finals the historical portions of tke Scvipt-u re^tlie most acceptable to 
those ignorant of the Word, and the y of Joseph^ life is most 
greedily devoured by them. Although it cannot be ascertained how 
many conv ersions ha vo taken plate, yet there is little doubt that this 
one missionary has done much good in enlightening the dark minds 
of many of this race. •There is a desire for listening to the good news 
„ of salvation, and it is most cheering to witness a group of gipsies 
listening to the golden truths of the gospel. 

I have seen several letters addressed by converted gipsies to their 
missionary, and the spelling, writing, and composition, are exceed- 
ingly creditable to their authors. # Such heaity letters would gladden 
any ev angeiiht’s heart. They are grand evidences of tho irresistible 
power of divine grace in the souls of this supposed dangerous class of 
outcasts. Tho following letter was written by young gipsy, of 
comely appearance, and considerable intelligence, who occupies a com- 
fortable situation in the city. He is a member of a Christian church, 
and occasionally, I believe, he preaches : — 

“ My dear Sib, —I thank God 1 have the bicssed privilege of writing to tell 
' y r , i a little of my experience. 1 feel, too, sir, 1 am saved through the blood of 
, Jesus Glirist. «I am nothing of in} self. if I was left alone 1 should soon go 
wrong ; but I tihwt in Jesus our Saviour. 1 don't want only to profess leligion, 
but I want to show it in my daily walk, that my life may be a profitable sermon. 

1 am very much m the office aloui^ and when 1 am alone and without occupa- 
tion, something tells me to pray. 'Well, I think to myself, some one might come 
ij and catch me ; still 1 cannot rest until I do, and I am very much blest. One 
day when I was praying, I felt as if I saw Jesus and angels on the coiling, I felt- 
so happy I did not know what to do. In fact, whenever .1 pray, it appears I 
speak to Jesus individually. But I often have dark clouds come over my mind, 
.and then 1 pray, and they are soon dispersed. Thanks be to God for this blessed 
religion. 1 used to be afraid of death, but now death will be joy to me— -what a 
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blessed tiling this is ! It appears to me now as if I should be happy, if I ouly 
hud dry bread to eat. 

Dear Sir, — If it pleases God, when I become a man, or as soon as I <mn, I 
will be a missionary. It. appears to me as if there is something very saying 
to me as follows : ‘ Son, go work to-day in my vineyard.’ Matt. xxi. 28. There- 
fore I feel it.' is my duty to work for my Father, my everlasting Fathor 3 ” * 

I intended closing this paper by commending the work of the City 
Mission to the sympathy and support of .the reader ; bat there is 
little or no need to do with words what facts can best perform. The 
quiet. almost unobservant, character of the work clone by the mis- 
sionaries employed by this excellent society, carries with it its own 
commendation. Thousand! ^ will have to acknowledge their best 
indebtedness to the faithful teaching of the simple-hearted men who, 
with no great intellectual gifts, but with the graces of a meek and 
lowly spirit, and the gift of earnest Christian activity, search for lost 
pieces of silver from the dust-heaps of sin and hiiquity. Such work 
carries its own reward —such work claims the Christian regard and 
support. Three hundred and seventy-one missionaries are engaged 
in this service every day, and the amount of good done among the 
homes of the poor cannot he fully estimated until the day arrives 
when all secrets shall be revealed. 


CHAPTER IX. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. 

There is a prominent organ of the face which, it is said, humanity 
invariably follows. It may he convenient that this useful organ 
should have so great an hono'ur bestowed upon it ; but it is not always 
desirable tlut in every step of our pilgrimage it should be exceedingly 
sensitive. Hi visiting certain fragrant nooks and corner of England’s 
vast metropolitan world, it may be well to nerve our symmetrical 
and highly-delicate nostrils by a little administration of some cam- 
phorated essence or otto of roses. And since it is impossible for us 
to refuse to follow nature ’s guide-post, we must endeavour, with that 
becoming patience which beareth all things, submissively^ to bend to 
our fate, in the hope that the application of a sort of moral smelling- 
bottle may restore us to our normal condition of sensitiveness. Yet 
•we lack not nicety of judgment or taste in selecting a series of 
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. subjects for sketches tiiat may offend the squeamish. We may not 
dislike the utmost delicacy even when we bear with a few whiffs from 
an atmosphere less charged with pure oxygen than we would desire 
it to be, "while it may be for the good of those who are compelled 
daily to breathe it, that we should learn something of their circum- 
stances and unfortunate condition. W e write for Christian hearts 
and minds, for those who can heartily say, in the words of a German 
commentator — “ Although nothing further is said or heard of us in 
the world than this — That man takes pains to save sinner^ by the 
gospel, and his labour is not fruitless ; here a sinner is appwheweii , *' * 
there one sighs after grace; there one rejoi^! over the peace of his 
soul, that oue walks according to the gospel, and alkrcgSrd the man 
as a faithful, example -that is an abiding praise before God.” To 
gratify the curious is not oar aim. Whatever may tend to enlighten 
the Christian public oi; the spiritual wants of the poorest of the Lon- 
don poor, will bo, considered and pressed into service. Our sole desire 
is to honour Christian rejigiou by pointing out special and unJooked — • 
for means of Christian usefulness. As far as possible, the facts we give 
shall be fresh and verified by observation. There are thousands of poor 
people living in London, working at all kinds of odd trades, who 
have scarcely as yet been touehecLby religious agencies. There is a 
vast quantity of activity abroad — some of it of a very questionable 
character, but the major portion in tfje result of earnest, honest, self- 
denying Christianity. .But with all the machinery,, voluntary and 
paid, that is put in motion, the frjnge of London’s vice and ungodliness 
has only been touched, and the heart o&the evil has not been reached. 

We begin with a chat on the chimney-sweepers. Even a dark 
subject may be fairly treated, and while there is much that is 
disagreeable to relate, there is something encouraging to reveal. ' 
For though sweeps are nigrescent subjects of her Gracious Majesty 
— developing naturally day by day by some professional law of 
progression from “ innocent blacknesses,” u dim specs,” and young 
Africans” into genuine disciples of King Ebony, yet they are getting 
to be of more cleanly habits. Unlike i^lr. Disraeli, the sweep 
must not declare himself to be on the angel’s side, for it would only 
suggest a cruel question ,as to which typef of angel it might be. 

He resembles the Negro 'in his love for oleaginousness, though with 
the introduction of sweeping-machines, he has lost some of his 
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inclinations for greasy and fatty food. Like most trades, there are , 
several classes of workmen, and if we deal largely with the Jower 
class of sweeps, it is not because wo prefer them most, but ‘deem 
tlicm most -need jug missionary effort. * 

Dear reader, you doubtless recall to memory the dismal dreams 

you had in childhood of those youthful lovers of stifling darkness 

rather than cheerful light. What pictures of prospective misery were 

painted on your susceptible ■*!*«& . would surely bo 

realise id Jf yo u., • - '~ a „ 

^jr.^fria Uitl not submit to the servant -girl’s dogma of good 

WHfiE* Charles Lamb tells us that when a child it was a mysterious 
pleasure to ’him to “^V a chit no bigger than oneself enter, one 
know not hj what process, into wliiit seemed the fav res Avfrni — to 
pursue him in imagination as ho won't sounding on through so many 
dark stifling caverns, horrid shades! to shudder with the idea that 
* now surely he must be lost for ever — to revise at hearing his feeble 
shout of discovered day light — and then (oh, fulness of delight !) 
running out of doors, to come just in time to see the sable pheno- 
menon emerge in safety, the brandished weapon of his art victorious, 
like some flag waved over a conquered citadel.'' 5 Far less poetic was 
our experience. We were to he good — and it was hard work ; or wo 
were to be reduced to a servitude -not particularly pleasant to the 
youthful mind. The present generation of impressible boys is not 
subject to these nursery demons The young climbers of a bygone 
age of moral gloominess are gone. In their place wo have grown-up 
men still more horrid in their grim, conventionalities. These fully 
developed chimney-sweepers constitute anew order of creation. They 
are unrelated to society. 1 1. does not acknowledge them as brothers 
. — veritable flesh and blood.*' Who can sympathise with soot? Who 
can associate with these, sable knights of tho telescopic rod and soot- 
bag 't So society uses them, pays per swept chimney, and allows them 
to depart in peace. They do so depart, for sweeps are not a quarrel- 
some, discontented, or ungrateful race. They go home with 6( the 
vile dust ” they have gathered, and, so far as the public is concerned, 
they are “ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” Our missionary and 
anti-alcoholic friends are left to try their powers of persuasion with 
them, and, in some casfls, they have well succeeded. 

Most of the London chimney-sweepers are not distinguished for 
respectability. They work well, fare better, and swear best. The 
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minority consist of rather intelligent men, whose business is confined 
to tjje upper and middle classes of dwellings (and presumably of chim- 
ney?). The master-men are frequently intelligent, an<f a certain test 
of respectability is to be found when you have discovered where they 
keep their soot. None but the poorest would store soot in their 
bed-rooms ; and among the higher classes of sweeps, a cellar or shed 
is always provided for the reception of their sacks. Mr. Maybe w, 
Who has contributed more than anyone to soot-lore — some of it being 
rather apocryphal — has made a proper classification of thf.se indi- 
viduals, and has very graphically described their mental, moral, and 
social condition. He found what, from enquiry, we have learnt to 
be largely correct, namely, that, they are a sliort-livt-.d people, which 
we believe is to be attributed to their drunken habit* ; that many 
suffer from a cancer peculiar to the trade, which probably has its ofigin 
in uncleanly habits, fqr it is rare to line! a sweep washing himself once 
a clay j and a sweep lias informed us that the majority of the lower 
class never wash more than once a month. Some sweepers acknow- 
ledge that they have vomited halls of soot. The lower class have tho 
same simple ideas of constituted authority as the costermonger. The 
police, to them, are the rulers of the world. Their sympathies are 
wholly with rioters. “ The sweepers,” says Mr. Mayhow, “have a 
sovereign contempt for all acts of parliament, because ^tho only act 
that had any reference to themselves ‘ threw open/ as they call it, 
their business to all who were needy enough and who had the capa- 
bility of availing themselves of.it.” They pick out their concubines 
— for the lower class is generally regardless of the marriage cere- 
mony — from those street girls who have as little love for morality as 
their consorts. Their children, it is said, are few in number, and 
are brought up to he blackguards and street rovers. One. of the 
fraternity* who had served an apprenticeship of seven years to the 
trade, made a statement relative to his class, in which ho said : — 
“Our people don’t care much about law; they don’t understand any- 
thing about politics much ; t hey don’t mind things of tlint ere kind, 
flfhey only minds to get drunk when theyjcan. Some on them fel- 
lows as you seek! in there niver cleans theirselves from one year’s 
end txT t ? other.” The men complain that # tlioir business is ruined 
by what they term “ querying,” i.e., asking for work at different 
houses. 
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We attended, one Sabbath evening, a meeting for sweeps at the 
Lambeth Baths, that was organised by Mr. Murphy, of Southwark. 
It had been announced that the audience would be addressed by men 
of the class invited. There was a large attendance, although one-half 
of those present were not sweeps, but were working men generally. 
Hymns were sung, prayers offered, and we remember that during even 
the most devotional parts of the service, there were fallen women, 
who had mingled with the crowd, who were plying their infamous 
trade, wjdle costermongers’ lads were grinning and chattering irrever- 
ently' in groups of three or four during the proceedings. One master 
chimney swoop — an in tenant young man, who spoke correctly and 
modestly — told the story of his own conversion, and very pleasantly 
entreated his ,u mates” to accept the provisions of the gospel. He had 
tried the pleasures of sin for a pretty long season, but he had never 
discovered true happiness until he found it at the Cross. The next 
speaker was a striking contrast to the previous one., He was about 
sixty years of age. His chubby head, receding forehead, broad jaw 
. — always indicative of animal propensities— told plainly the charac- 
teristics of the man. The maternal washings, as Lamb would say, 
had long been effaced from the check, and there was but little trace 
of subsequent ablutions. He w.v> a master sweeper, hf3 said, and 
had known what it was to earn his five pounds a week. Until 
within the last few years he had been a very great blackguard — “ no 
mistake about me. ” — and we thought so too. “I used to get drunk 
nearly every night. You knows that.” Here there was an affirma- 
tive answer or two from his {l mates ” on the platform. “ I went 
home at night, whopped (boat} my wife ; my wife would have a little 
drink too, and she used to' whop me hack again. ” For some ten 
minutes or so, he wont on describing the villanies of his life, show- 
ing how disgustingly low human nature may sink, hut we’ need not 
follow him through revelations which shocked every sensitive ear. 
From his address we could not gather whether he had been converted 
by God’s grace. ITe attributed his change of life to teetotal ism, 
which he recommended toiall his “ mates ” as the only thing that 
could lift them out of their degradation. It was essentially a tem- 
perance address — a glorification of total abstinence as the gospel 
for the working classes. Having been a rabid drunkard, he had 
become a rabid teetotaller. His God had been his belly : now his 
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, abstinence was his God All sensible Christian abstainers must 
deprecate the exaltation of the gospel of teetotalism at the expense 
of tlte gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and we regret to observe 
the sad mistake made in certain places of hiring halls for temperance 
harangues on Sunday evenings. The third chimney sweep who 
spoke, wisely put the social principles ho held dear in their 
proper place, and descanted on the importance of not being 
satisfied with a inert; outward change — the leprosy of soul 
lies deep within. There are many who are trusting in the Reforma- 
tion of their social habits. "^Yre you a Christian V you ask, and 
meet with the reply, “ No, sir, but I'm a pv^fotallev." 

Operative chimney sweepers, though frequently shlirp-witted, have 
hut little perception of the alphabet of religious trtith. Tiny 
manifest tiu*ir ignorance in their speech. Indeed it is very sad to 
observe the cuvioii> motions prevalent among those who do not 
attend public worship, as to what Christianity i*. A city missionary 
on one. occasion was urging a poor, slatternly woman to teach her 
three dirty, shoe and sTockingless children to cull upon God in their 
youth, when ho wa- interrupted by the remark, “ Yes, sir, and do 
you know my children says their prayer* e*ery night ! they have 
learned a werry nice pi aver— % 

** •• Matthew, Marx, l.uk’.ami ■••miu, 

BIvsf the* bed that 1 lay on." 

And she wanted to know whether that was not *\ good prayer to 
tench her children. L>i\ Livingstone s description of the curious 
beliefs of the Tetttj Undo mivrht ulm^r be applied to the heathen 
bjacks at lioine. Lot!' believe i Imre ail- spirits in the air, and that 
•drinking beer is the best way of propitiating their favour. u The 
ui) contaminated African*/' oksetyes the doctor, kt believe that Mor- 
ungo, the (.fren! Spirit who formed all things, lives above the stars ; 
but they never pray to him. and know nothing of their relation to 
lam, or of his interest in The chimney sweepers have 

similar ideas as to their relation to the Almighty, who, they consider, 
cares as little for them as do their follow lAen in superior positions 
ofjjfg^^lndeed. our readers would be startled, to listen to the 
^confessions of ignorance of religious truth so frequently made 
by this unfortunate class. That we are not misrepresenting the 
character of the men of whom we are writing, we will give a speech 

12 
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made by ,i .Bermondsey sweep, who was converted in the Victoria „ 
Theatre, and of t he truthfulness of whose narrative we have revived 
conhrmatovy evidence. He said, “ I am well known to many of you 
here, anti those of \ou who do know nte # know that ThavoWri one 
of the \ ilest of tin* \ tie. There ave plenty living in Bermondsey 
who know )!:r <)-. being a drunkard and swearer, and everything 
else that s b.nl. and so 1 continued up to the time that 1 went to the 
V it own Hue mv, Well, the Lord Jcmi.- took hold of me, a dirty, 
hhu:k, ^vuukeu, blackguard sweep, and .saved me A dear brother 
that sTsitttng over the^, took u gooj deal ui* *r*‘ trouble with me tjr-m 
ever] took with inysrlfX.^r came ,dVi me lots o nines to tr\ to 
get me with him jo the pleaching the Victoria Theatre : so after 
he had ujim' ?.o many tine's, at inA I said. ‘Voi\ well, * Whippy/’ 
SO K will. So I went to the r heat r*. the night and sure enough, 
whilst I was listening t«» Mr (hrur. .J! the *\ hole of ni\ weight of 
wickedness came down upmt me. all m\ sins ct!iiek*nie at once ; so 
I’ll ioa\e \i'ii f(> gv s \ f- b, to: 1 w; 1 told before, a dirty, 
cUiuiken sot I v. as all i*aa. and no good at nil. You may depend 
upon it. 1 was miserable and wretched So, after the preaching, J 
was injdm b 1{ * ho theatre. and I foil a> if ] should soon lio 

sinking in Lm* pit. of hell Ju»i tlten. Mr. Carter came anti touched 
me. He pu^ i)is ii;tod upon m\ • h-mlder, audit seemed to me just- 
as though it ,ai augei from heaven: lot. in a moment, 1 

felt such happiness and joy ; hat I c.v.it tell you. I saw Jesus plain 
enough though, and my mus was' Mi gone ; and now the Lord has 
made me huppv. -end the Lwa has taught me to pray to (Jod for my 
wife Mid many others. i Moss Cod that now every night I kneel 
on my knees, and my wife too goes down on her knees to pray ; but . 
him keeps if all to herself, she d*ies not let. you hear, anything that 
she prays j his wile is a Homan Catholic j, but Ides Mil be my Jesus, 

I am not so greedy I don't mind letting nil the people in the 
house hear me pray. Now, Lm no! jsliamcd to own that, before J 
was converted, 1 lived with my wife, although she was not my 
wife : but as soon as eJcv 1 was converted l knew at once that was 
wrong, so ] told her l,wonld not Jive with her any longe*» ,,v dess 
wo was married. My friend who first took me to the theatre asked 
me about sitting down to the table of the Lord and about baptism ; 
but I said, * lS r o, not till that little job was done/ And now, my 
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* dear brothers and sisters, if there's any of you here that's living as 
I Wi|3, let me ask you to go and do as I have done. Come, be up to 
your ; and if yon can't get the money together to be married 
with, borrow it of somebody, and then be honest enough to pay it 
baok^again.” * 

There can he no doubt that -‘poor chummy" is an impressible 
being. He, may be reclaimed. Indeed, teetotal principles have done 
much for him. And those who have held special meetings for chim- 
ney sweeps, have reported favourably of the attention manifested, 
and the gratitude expressed i‘o» good counsel. K is furious to ob- 
serve how simple and untechmcu! their 4 ] uiSjmme is wiigi they des- 
cribe their conversion Theologically, as we .-mould say, they are 
“nowhere," 'Daw h;> ¥t* not had dime tv, regard the live points. In- 
deed, they do not know what tiny arc llm limy can express thorn* 
Helves satisfactorily on this point, Whereas 1 was blind, now 1 sec." 
This simple testimony to ns h charm ; *r> some hypercritical reli- 
gionists, who never pardon doctrinal deficiencies, it is evidence of 
delusion or insincerity, flmv, for instance, is a curious speech from 
a converted sweep, which will shock narrow-smiled sceptics:- — “Dear 

brothuren When 1 fu-t cum into litis ’ere hall, thurtecn months 

• 

ago, to a. cliimbley sweepers 1 N-a-meotiiig, 1 was a hignorant, drunk iu 
sweep; 1 used to spend all mv money :it the public lurusc, and my 
wife had to goo and work in »he dustymd to gm, bread, When T 
cum to that 'ere sweeps' me^tm, T know VI nothiuk about Jesus, I 
never heor’d his name oney in swearin , and I ne\er know ’d I'd got 

n soulM, but when Muster lifted up Jesus and holler'd out, 

Eternity ! eternity ! ! eternity ' ' ' 1 foil horful, and cried wery much. 

A rter woods, when the preacher spoke to me and told me that, God 
loved me, and that Jesus died for me on the cross, 1 was wery glad 
to believe it. Well, T wont home and got to bed, but couldn't sleep, 
so I got out o* bed agin’ and for the fust time in my life prayed to 
Jesus, My wife ast me whaf*was the matter wi’ me, and 1 told her 
t&at I had bin to the sweeps’ iea-meetin. and they said that I was 
conwarted ; I didn’t know wh.A being con waited meant then, but 1 
d^Wfi^tho 7 ; I can read this here (holding u]#a, liible), and I know 
what the Lord Jesus said is true, ‘You must be borned agin,* and I 
know that I am borned agin, I am a new man. Why I’m a changed 
man altogether, my wife knows it wery well. I don’t goo to the 
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jmblio-hattse now^and I keeps my -wife at home to see arter the house 
iastid of working herself to death in the dusfcyard. , JjTow, what the 
Lord has done for me, he oan and wull do for you, if you’ll oney trust 
him. I hope the Lord ull save all on yet, that’s all I've got to say.” 

Other similar stories might be receded ; but what we have ^iven 
will indicate sufficiently the nature of the whole. Bo far as we have 
been enabled to discover, there are no special organisations at work 
for this class, and the Christian activities should not be confined to 
any particular class of artisans, excepting under local circumstances. 
To do so Is only to foster a spirit <^f trade isolation and a hateful 
feeling of ^asfce. And , the chimney sweepers are to be found in 
all parts of London, it would not be. easy to open mission-rooms for 
their special" benefit. But evangelists, like Mr. Carter and Mr. Mur- 
phy, who seek to bring the men together to partake of a social 
repast, and to preach J esus Christ to them, deserve ^11 the encour- 
agement which the Christian public can afiord. Nbr can we omit 
to add that the Primitive Methodists have been greatly useful in 
evangelising among the chimney sweepers of London : there can be 
no doubt that they have been far more successful in this work than 
any other denomination. 


CHAPTER X. 

DAY CABMEN. 

“No Lamps !” inscribed on every London cab ! “No Lamps !” 
shouted by burly voices into w ondering ears. “ Ah ! Lamps !” — the 
friendly recognition of familiar eompanions — the saucy, run-away 
shriek of mischievous, playful boys. “‘No lamps!' but did cabs 
ever have any V' was the puzzled enquiry inwardly made by many 
surprised Londoners. “‘No lamps!’ but who ever wanted any?” 
asked a similarly bewildered citizen. “ What, no lamps ! ” thought 
others, who imagined a conspiracy was on foot for the extinction of 
all street light, “ and are we to return to Egyptian darkness— to the 
days when all good people went liome at dusk, and, at the toll of 
curfew bell, put out the fire and went to bed V* The cry 
city by surprise. Lamps, and their proscription, became, for the 
nonce, the song of the drunkard, the jest of the street wit, the 
watchword of cabby’s freedom and public rights. The Home Office, 
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• tfcftt mysterious repository of late of social grievances, many and 
diveme, was again threatened with a storm of popular fury, most 
dangerous to the official mind — always so calm and placid, because 
seldom overworked. Cabs* were withdrawn in the evening, the 
drivers merrily tramping to Exeter Hall, “ chaffing ” each other 
most indecorously all the way, upsetting any unfortunate cab, the 
owner of which, craven-like, refused to swell the ranks of the. op- 
pressed, and threatening others that were running beyond the hour 
of call. At two crowded meetings, the loud hoarse cry, front clamor- 
ous^ cabmen, of “ No lamps !” w^nt up to tlie^Home Office* and' was 
heard so effectively that it speedily bropglft official relief. “ What 
a fuss/’ we remarked to a respectable-looking cabman, “ about a lit- 
tle oil.” “ All, sir,” replied he, “it isn’t the ’ile : 'ile’s cheap. Nor 
is it the lamps, for they’s ornamental But it’s the oppression gener- 
ally. What’s government coming to now-a-days ? Dickey Mayne is 
always up to summat. People think lamps are a benefit, but they 
isn’t. Many’s the mall that has been run over ’cos of them. 
They deceive yer on a dark night. T knew a ’bus driver who saw a 
cab coming along, and thought he would jist find time to walk across 
the road, when down came t he cab on him and broke his leg*. No, 
sir, lamps is only Dickey’s excuse for oppressing us, and our guv’nors 
won’t stand it and so saving, cabby drew himself up jwitli feelings 
of pride at the resolution of his employers. In one of the daily 
pyints, a cabman is supposed to relate his numerous grievances, which 
he does in a most original way. * On the day of the strike, he deter- 
mined to hire an “unhappy bein’” toVe “how many of Dickey’s 
rdles and regulations he broke in the course of a six-mile drive.” At 
the conclusion of the drive, so this somewhat fanciful story goes, the 
sclf-styj^d “Jn valid cabman ” convicted the “ unhappy bein’ ” of 
breaking a munber of Acts of Parliament, which he does in the fol- 
lowing language 

Xhai’U do, cabman,” sez I, in graceful tone, you have broke the* Fust 
and Second of Villiam, cap. 22, sec. 28, makin’ use of abusive Iangwidge and 
gestures— penalty, three pouuds or n*c apple of mojfths. And now we’re on the 
B ubje ^J^’raps you’d like to know what other Acts you’ve run into durm’ the 
snorTtime we have been so quaint eel In the fust place, you grazed 1st and 2nd 
Vic., c. 86. sec, 88, by loiterin’ and ply in’ for hire off a stand— penalty, a pound, 
wbioh ttsrakes four pound : you had hardly got clear of that, before you bumped 
agin the 16 and 17s sec, 11 of the same, by neglectin’ to take sum lost property 
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— to wit, a tobakky pipe— to Scotland yard. As if you hadn't done enuff dasnije 
to Villiam, you must have another fling at the 1st and 2nd, cap. 22, sec # 50, by 
sufferin’ another pusson to ride on your vehaycle without the consent'of the 
- hirer— to wit, me— penalty twenty shillings, as before, which maker, ive pounds 
o’ damije, or four weeks, in less than a quarter t>f an hour. So far, so good, cab* 
man. Alter that you has another shy at the 1st and 2nd of Villiam, by .leaving 
your vehaycle unattended while you went to drink, whereby you forfeited one 
pound more, which makes six pound. Next yOn collide with is the 16th and 
17th Vic., cap. 33, sec. 17, where you are ordered to drive six mile a hour, unless 
epesbiall^ hired by time, whereas you have only driven me that distaucc in a 
• hour and a half— but never mind, it's only another forty shillings, or another 
month, whieli.makes jcstfts^bt pound. Still bent on mischief agin the 16th and 
17th Vic., yqji uegleck to carry jyitb you a book of fares, “ for the information 
of the person, etce£teiy,” meanin’ me— penalty forty shillings more, or a month 
more, which Wrings it up to to ten pound, or three months. Don’t fancy the 
16tk and 17th of ditto has done with you yet. It hasn't. By sec. 8, you ought 
to carry a card, and you didn’t— likewise two pound, or one month. .So take 
your choice; which makes twelve pound, or four months, both even numbers. 
Arter that, as you wouldn’t leave one brick standing upon auother in Villiam’s 
house, you go back and overturn his 1st and 2nd, c. 22, s. 20. in giving a wrong 
number by word of mouth— penalty live pound more, which brings it up to 
seventeen pound. Then, it seems, you changed your abode without having it 
endorsed on your license by Dickey Mayne— penalty, twenty bob, see 6 and 7 
Vic., sec, 15. This makes eighteen pouiyl. cabman ; but you are not obliged to 
pay if you have a consilient ions objcekslmn— you can serve the four months." 
This, of cotuV, is a caricature ; but- it really represents, though in 
exaggerated language and with the aid of fanciful pictures, the griev- 
ances of this class of men. They are surrounded by clumsy Acts of 
Parliament, which, if enforced, would make their lives simply un- 
bearable. “ The very moment a cabman takes his seat on his box/’ 
we are told, u he becomes liable to a penalty of fifty pounds — that 
is to say, such is the sum total of the tines that may be levied on 4 
him for neglecting to perform the duties of bis calling.”* Letms hope 
their difficulties may be speedily and pleasantly adjusted, and, if so, 
the waving, in Exeter Hall, of 3,000 black hats will not have been 
without a good purpose. f 

Cabmen may be divided either into two or three classes — into day 
cabmen and night cabmen, or long day, short-day, and night/mbmen. 
We take the responsibility of making those distinctions, outr Wo 
believe their accuracy to be unquestionable. The day cabman is 
decidedly more intelligent than the night worker, of whom we shall 
have much to say in our next chapter. Indeed, there are hundreds of 
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. cabmen especially the younger men, of respectable character, consider- 
able yitelligence, and good morals. If we attempt to portray an old 
“ stager,” who may be regarded as typical of a large number of his 
class, let no reader imaging wc are so blind as to regard all cabmen 
a|il^e. There is scarcely a class of men in the whole earth in whose 
characters both light and shade may not be found. Generalisations 
are both vague and deceptive. The elements that go to make up 
one picture are diversely scattered in another. What Mr. Matthew 
Arnold calls “ light and sweetness ” may be found in some, cabmen 
as well as in some Philistines. It may be subdued light, of course, 
and a “ mingled sweetness long drawn ou'^'” but wc must accept 
what nature affords. . * • 

' The cabman of satirical prin \&doe» belong to a past* generation. 
A new order of cabmen has come in ; but the old lias not gone mt. 
He is an old u stager, ” and understands “ boss ” flesh perhaps 
better than human flesh. Looking at him out of my window, I see 
him patiently waiting for some seemingly inconsiderate customers. 
It is a bitterly cold, snowy day ; yet he is attempting to whistle, 
and is wildly beating his hands together to keep time. The old 
“ stager ” lives in a world of his own ; but, unlike the Yankee, does 
not consider that world to revolve on its own axis, subject to his 
own, or “ the American constitution.” He has his pet theories, and 
nurses them. His vision is contracted on some things— enlarged on 
others. He enjoys his newspaper, and relishes his beer. He is 
gladdened by professional glad tidings, and is comforted by hot rum- 
and-water. He is honoured for his natural wit, and is enlivened, 
spurred, and sometimes maddened, by frlie wit of others. He under- 
stands betting, but dislikes losing. *He has a wide circle of 
acquaintance^ all of them touched with the same mental fancies. 
He knows"* tlfo full history of “ Tom,” with whose daily “ makings ” 
he is conversant, and understands the manifold weaknesses of 
“ Bob.” He recognises them by some friendly salute that would be 
indecorous to any one out of his peculiar freemasonry ; he calls 
them by names by which they jvere never christened, save by him- 
se ljP .. is kind hearted to children, especially young girls ; he is 
hard hearted to the little ghmins 7 whose annoyance in the street is 
aggravated by the impossibility of his reaching them with his whip. 
He laughs provokingly, yet fraternally, at the toiling anxieties of 
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'the traffic-impeding costermonger, and growls savagely at 'the 
officiousness of the policeman. He is won by the kindness# that 
adds an extra shilling to his fare ; lie is repelled by the client* who 
“ bates ’’ him in his prices. To the o$e he is either amiable or 
stolidly indifferent — to the other he is indignant or peppery^ # To 
his regular customers, who know his fare, he is businesslike and 
civil ; to Ids irregular or greener customers he is sometimes thank- 
less and imposing. He is gallant to the well-paying fair sex, but 
to the *► screwing ” fair, or, as he naughtily regards them, un fair, 
sex, whom he protests constitute the larger portion, he is positively 
rude, and wishes they Vwcro of sterner, manlier build (“ Lawks,” 
says he, “ some Of ’em is manly enough ”) that he might either fight 
them with the law or with his fists. The latter he regards as the 
readier and more sensible way : but society, lie knows, is against 
him. He has the spirit of discernment, which a glass of spirits 
wonderfully quickens ; and a man is none the less a gentleman in 
his estimation when ho affords this acceptable aid. He has enough 
to provoke his temper, and more to try his patience. He has fre- 
quently a painful conflict with rough weather and howling winds. 
These are the foes of his peace and of his personal appearance. 
He is subject to a series of physical plagues ; sometimes sore with 
disease, tormented with ague, disabled by gout, bloated by intem- 
perance, exhausted by long lie urs of labour. His enemies are, he 
thinks, ever ready to annoy him, but h( is ever ready *to annoy 
them. He seldom gets blocked up in the streets without exercising 
his. lungs, manifesting his temper, threatening to use his whip, or 
actually using his truculent incisive, and always personal wit. 
Like the costermonger, he would sing a “ requiem ” over the dead 
body of pugilism ; and like the costermonger, he would transport 
all policemen who did not rigidly confine their attentions to the 
criminal classes. But, unlike the costermonger, he is a bit of a 
reading man, although his opportunities are scanty, and he lias 
far higher notions of things on the earth and under the earth, of 
things seen and unseefi. than the street dealer. A philosophical 
.cabman one does not c expect to see; a Christian cabman^«jnay 
frequently meet ; and when you do engage such a one, remember 
Lamb’s advice respecting a youthful chimney sweeper, “ It ks good 
to give him a penny ; it is better to give him twopence,” or, as we 
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should say in our prosaic way, “ It is good to give him his fare ; it 
is better to give liim a trifle more.” Sixpence* a mile is cruel, 
treatmenrt*— in London, at least. 

Christian cabmen ! We Jiave one such in our mind’s eye now, 
Gocf bless him ! One sunny morning, voluntarily drest in his best 
honour of the event, lie stood looking pleasantly on a scene in 
which a young couple were permanently interested, paying some one 
to take charge of his cab at the porch door meanwhile. His manly, 
pious, fatherly congratulations, good wishes, spontaneously, Christian- 
ly given, were among the pleasant associations of ther day. It is 
said of him, that on Sundays lie worn wliat he .regarfled as the 
Masters’s livery, a white necljtie. ’Tis indubitably tjpie that he 
was a just man and tlevout, honestly battling in life for a small 
army of various-sized juvenile recruits for the father’s service— 
consistent to the sacrifice of a good part of his weekly wage — in 
the world, not of it, cheerfully ‘‘ choosing rather to suffer affliction 
w r itli the people of Cod than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season; esteeming .the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures of Egypt ; for he had respect unto the recompenco of the 
reward.” • 


The grace of God be thanked ! be, good man, is not the only one in 
bis worclly occupation who manifests a godly life, as We shall see. 
Cabmen have had the privilege, for some years past, /)f receiving the 
visits of simple-hearted men, who have borne, as on angels’ wings, 
the good, ever-glorious tidings of “peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men.” The City Mission lias special men for this class, and 
their work has been much blessed. Gyod seed has been scattered, 
'and in many honest hearts it lias grown lip to the glory of God. 
One of tliost^ clay missionaries lias a very large district, which 
includes the Greitt Northern, the Great Eastern, BlackwalJ, and 
Metropolitan .Railway stations, and all the city stands for omni- 
buses and cabs. By visiting these stations and stands he is able 
to drop a word in season ; and ho does not fail to enter into a 


friendly chat with any cabman Aho may bo Vaiting for a fare it 
v places of business. Of course, judiciousness is much 
required in this work, but from the way in which he refers to the 


results of his labours, you are assured he does not repel by any 
untimely conversation. From his reports we learn much that is 
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exceedingly interesting and cheering. He tells u i that : there are' 
about 6,00Q cabs in London ; and of these more than 2,3$K) are 
six-day ones. This was not always the case. Not iBf*ny years 
ago, they ‘were plied on the SabbaiJh, and the men were thus 
debarred from their day of rest. We believe that this cessation 
from work on one day in the week has produced very great results, 
morally, religiously, and physically, upon those cabmen who are 
thus privileged. The missionary will tell you that not only is the 
man more cheerful and observant, but ho is more capable of serious 
thought. There can Le no doubt that when men work fifteen hours 
or more a day, they sh&uld at least enjoy the rest of one day in the 
week. “Hard lines, sir, we hnvojP said one cabman, somewhat 
dolefully, yet not eomplainingly, to os, u we-never got home before 
two o'clock in the morning, and arc up at work at six. Our wives 
don’t see much of us, nor the children (‘ kids,’ 1 tnink he called 
them) either.” “Bill,” said one of these men to another, in our 
hearing, “give us that ere paper; my gal loves reading. Bless yer 
'eart, she reads every word of Lloyd's. Hite would go without her 
grub to read.” “ You wouldn’t, would you, Jem?” remarked his 
companion. “ Lor bless yer, no my boy ; let ’em read as likes. 
Books isn’t in my way.” It is the experience of the missionary 
that those who work every day alike suffer severely in mind and 
body : “ They become so bewildered,” he says, “ as scarcely to know 
what they are doing. 1 know of one man who did not go to bed 
for several weeks because liis wife had offended hint, but worked 
his cab continually night aitcl day ; and he told me that toward 
the latter part of the time it is mind was in such a confused state 
that he could not tell whether he was putting-to the horse, or taking 
him out of harness. Here and there we may find poqr men in an 
exactly similar state of mind, some oven so bad as to require removal 
to lunatic asylums. There is one man now at Colney Hatch asylum, 
called t Black Sam/ whose mental derangement, it is supposed, was 
occasioned by overwork’ and too frequent application to strong drink 
as a stimulant.” Omnibus men aie almost constantly employed, and 
their life is one continued scene of bustlo. The masters i Lg .w ork 
only on week-days are reputed to be the best employers of labour/ 
and many keep their drivers for a long period, some as long as ten 
years. 
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The day cabmen’s missionary can refer you to not a few cases of 
usefulness which have occurred, during the years* he, has laboured 
among ^ese poor men . \ His heart is gladden ed^by finding one' here 
and there springing up, as Evidences of the good done by his humble 
ministrations. You takti a short walk with him to one of his favour- 
ite stands. He will point out men who once were careless and^ in- 
different about divine truth, but who now arc rejoicing in the 
Saviour’s love. u That man, sir,” lie will tell you, “has been a 
blustering scoffer. He would sny'lio didn’t believe in a future exist- 
ence, and that when we died tliene was an end of us. He wouldn’t 
hear the message of salvation. I have ki*owd him over twenty years, 
and spoken to him many times.j Cod was pleased at length to bless 
the conversation I had with him, and pour in upon his awakened 
soul his divine light.” The missionary “sincerely believes in the mans 
conversion, and is glad to lind that lie is an attendant on divine wor- 
ship, but he is now waxing old in years, ' and the infirmities of the 
flesh are shaking him. * Another cabman, a six-day proprietor and 
driver, though at one time one of the greatest drunkards in London 
(some considering him to have been without a rival in this terrible 
vice), is now a converted man, very anxious for divine knowledge. 
“ I have met with him,” says the missionary, “ on many differ- 
ent stands. Those who are acquainted with him — some of whom 
have known him for the last twenty years — are im;eli struck with, 
the great change which has taken place in him, which is visible 
to all.” Formerly he laughed* to scorn all conversation about 
divine things, but now he meets the messenger of good tidings 
with a cheerful smile, an open hand, and a thankful heart. He • 
*is a poor scholar, but unlike most poor, uneducated men, he 

is anxious t# read and study the Scriptures that make men 

» * 

wise unto salvation. His wife is the better for his change of 
heart, and both now attend divine worship. It is a noteworthy and 
pleasing fact, that when those who were once reprolutes in life are 
cleansed by the influence of the Holy Spirit, the home begins to show 
signs of a blessed transformation. We have*heard many poor men 
\'Ae circumstances of^ their conversion,* and have frequently 
been struck with the sincere and honest way in w hich they have 
appealed for confirmation of their story. One invariably hears “ Some 
of my mates say, * But" am I really converted 1 Isn’t it a Sham f 
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Ami I says, ‘ Ax my wife if I aint’ 51 — an unfailing test, so far as « 
change of conduct is concerned. Was it not blunt Bow land* Hill 
who said he would not give .a farthing for the religion of a man 
whose dog was not the better for it '? « 

The missionary distributes a large number # of tracts, and it wqpld 
seem that many of these leaflets are sent by the cabmen into all 
parts of the country, and uot a few to all parts of the world, where 
the men happen to have relations or friends. In some cases, the 
wives are solicitous about tho tracts, which they readily devour. 
These facts deserve mentioning, since.it is tho fashion now-a-days to 
ridicule tracts altogethg*. A well-written tract, with no namby- 
pamby lackadaisical sentiment, but manly, devout, aud tersely writ- 
ten, always *wins its way to the approval of working men. It is 
satisfactory to learn that teetotal principles are becoming better 
known and adopted among cabmen than they , have ever yet been. 
We are informed that “ the wonderful reformation as to sobriety in 
the cabmen of the metropolis cannot but be observed by the general 
public ; for, whereas in years gone by, men have frequently observed 
many cases of drunkenness in a single clay, they now do not meet 

with a drunken cabman during their rounds of visitation once in a 
* 1 . 

mouth. This is a great step in the right direction, and I believe as 
the six-day cabs increase, the drivers will become more temperate 
and sober-minded.” The following paragraphs from one of this mis- 
sionary’s reports •will further evidence this change : — 

11 1 am thankful to be able to say 1 caniind hundreds of reformed men in the 
oab business. Many who have been drunkards are now become sober, thinking 
men. Others who were swearers and scoffers at all religion are changed, and 
are now quiet attendants on public worship. Numbers who were formerly care- 
less are now clean and persevering, very fond of reading, especially the * British 
Workman,' the illustrations of which catch the eye of even the scoffer and those 
oat of the way. Mauy of these men have made enquiries after me, as I have 
been unable to see them so often as usual, 'on account of having hurt my knee- 
cap by slipping on some orange-peel, so that I was lame and under the doctor’s 
bauds, and compelled to boon half-time, However, 1 have great reason to be 
thankful to God, for some of the most unlikely men have become awakened, 
and have enquired for me. 

‘‘ I find many drivers who were in the habit of drinking to excess bjgro become 
staunch abstainers from alf’ intoxicating liquors* thereby rendering their hornet, 
much more comfortable, and their who* and families many degrees happier; for 
they have now no cause to dread the arrival of their husbands and lathers, 
knowing that they have given over their habits of intemperance. There are 
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. some of these men who are in the habit of attending divine worship ; while 
others* although not yet visitors at God’s house, have become much better hue- 
band^and fathers, aud more faithful servants. Some of them £re proprietors. 
This systttft of total abstinence never fails to make the man more careful and 
attentive to his outward appearance ; while at the same time it is a strong 
weapon of defence against the temptations of the riders, who in numberless cases 
have made the driver drink, who lias thus lost hie situation, while not a few 
have by this source lost their licences, and so become poverty-stricken men, aud 
unable again to raise themselves.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

NiGTjr Cabmen. 

It is midnight. A church clock strikes one. Sundry other 
church clocks, far and near, strike one also. Some, with their 
wonted courtesy, give warning by a merry peal of bells ; others, 
open throats, unceremoniously jerk out their message to a sleeping 
city. One loud boom *from the Clock Tower of Parliament House 
comes sweeping past in noisy, yet majestic, rivalry ; and its cannon- 
roar is followed by a number of pellet-gun shots from adjacent 
steeples. Some clocks in the rear, after due and serious reflection, 
varying from one to five minutes in length, follow suit. All kinds 
of tones contribute to the midnight disharmony ; some*impart their 
information in deep bass, others in * clear alto, others in squeaking, 
expiring treble ; some are loud, some hoarse, others modestly 
tinkling and solemnly lingering* as if proud of the opportunity, of 
adding to people’s stock of knowledge, or as if old Father Time had 
not quite made up his mind to trouble anyone with his progress. 
Sharp, cold winds, deep frost, falling snow ! A bitter morning this ! 
One poor clock, half-frozen, answers affirmatively by striking One. 
The city, like* a water-wheel at rest, is solemn in its silence ; the 
cloudy bosom, that has long hoarded its crystallised treasures, fast 
unburdens itself, and f 

u Silent and soft, and slow, 

Descends the snow.'’* 

The sheets are not wholly deserted. Hero are the protectors and 
the disturbers of the peace ; the few drunkards who reel home, 
singing for their own amusement, and who are arrested here and 
there by the imaginary sight of some gay sprite dancing on the 
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snow-flakes as they fall before their path* The rioting youths whose 
evenings are^ spent with spirits, in the cup and in the pollutefj, air, 
ann-in-arm, march hurriedly along ; while women, both fgyvdecked 
and ill-clad,’ silently shrink from contact with the falling snow that 
sadly reminds them of the purity once theirsf but now for everyone. 
The flakes fall gently on them, as if tenderly seeking to woo them 
from their lives of mutiny gainst, their Creator and his providence. 
Cabs dash by, the mnllled, drivers ejaculating, in short syllables, 
their opinions as to the weather, answering each other indistinctly 
enough through their woollen comforters. The passengers hgive 
com© from^a private party in yonder brilliantly-lighted hotel. Num- 
bers of cabmen &ro waiting outside ii. the snow' for a fare. Music 
inside, bustling horse-driving outside 1 ; the pgor cabmen, shivering 
in the cold, half- frozen, hoping that the fesli\ities may speedily close. 

“The weathers rather sharp this morning, ifty friend,” observe.-, a 
gentlemanly-Jooking, middle-aged, well spoken man, tonn aged cabman. 

“Ay, sir ; I’m almost froze to death, and* I haven’t a penny to 
got a cup of coffee with.” 

“Well, here, father, is a penny for a cup of coffee,” and the 
friendly hand slips the coin between the cold fingers. 

“ Ah, sir, glad to see you again, "'cheerfully remarks another aged 
cabman, as lie heartily grasps the hand of the visitor ; “ I haven’t 
forgotten a little conversation w«e hud when the cholera was about; 
you read a text out of the Uihle, sir, which I tried to shake off, so as 
not to think about it ; but it followed me wherever J went, and 
often when I was on my cab it. would come into my mind, and what 
you said about it, too. The text was ( Set thy house in order/ &c., 
and it’s made me a different man, sir. It made me feel something 
like this, 4 How is it so many just round about where I. live, even 
my next-door neighbours, have been taken away so ‘Suddenly by 
death, and 1 am spared.’ I pray now, sir, that 1 may be kept by 
the power of God even unto death." 

On trudges the missionary. Here is Farringdon Street — a dreary 
melancholy-looking deserted thoroughfare ; old Fleet prison gateway 
(now being pulled down at this moment.) frowning moodily up%j;ou. 
Here, too, is the cab-ranV Six cabs, but no “ cabby" in either of 
them. At the end of the rank is a fire-escape, and the six cabmen 
are seated upon it. The missionary, whose greatest chance of success 
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' depends on his judicious appropriation of what he sees to illustrate 
wh*t he has to say, at once converses with the [men, drawing a 
vivid by no means exaggerated analogy between the fire-escape 
and the escape from that dtuiger which threatens both body and soul. 
In*a*few minutes a littfe group is formed, including two policemen, 
who were going their rounds, and the missionary, with solemnity 
and brotherly earnestness, impresses upon them the importance of 
an application to the Saviour of sinners, by whom alone safety was 
obtained from everlasting woe ; and some seemed impressed. One 
cabman remarked, “ I never ,saw religion so dear Wore; the 
illustration is very true ; and I fed there is«uo time to logo — T trust 
1 shall think more about another world than 1 havh yet done.” 

After a weary round of visits, £*>ur o’clock is nigh. TRe missionary 
lea ;es the cab in which he has been sitting, conversing with a driver 
o'i h.b hopes of futureTiappumss. He reaches the Great Eastern Kail- 
v> av J Le always aims to be fifteen minutes with the men before the 
arrival of the early mail train. ,JS T o passenger is tube seen at this 
early hour. A death-like stillness pervades the station, and you begin 
seriously to doubt whether you are visiting a terminus at all. Every- 
thing wears a sombre aspect. The lamp flickers fitfully, as if w ere 
disposed to adjourn its attendance! upon the ghostly scene. The wind 
wails terribly. The heavy t-ond of the policeman, whose steps are 
.•‘imotonously slow, and caime yon to creep shudderingly within 
yourself, is relieved now and then by the light cheerful steps of the 
labourer who, whistling clearly in < he sharp air, hastens on to the 
scene of his morning toil. Now, there tire ono or tw r o lights which 
put into the i-.bude the (lull flame ffhat almost expired in lonely 
s litude. 1 hero are no cabmen yet. fty-and-by, there is a sound 
heard faintly in the, distance ; then wheels rattle, stones crash, voices 
are discerned*, salutes are exchanged, and a little company of men 
soon assembles. The missionary chats with thorn ; the porters join 
the little band, and at tins strange hour the Word of God is 
jproached. "No, not preached — but a tew seasonable evangelical 
observations are made on sonm appropriate text of Scripture that 
be^rs oh the ofcernal interests of man. The words are few : tho 
sentences short ; and in a Tew minutes the quiet scene is exchanged 
for one of bustle. The mail has arrived from the General Post 
Office, One of the railway officials mhy now be seen walking very 
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quickly down the platform. He , has just received -a telegraphic 
despatch announcing the number of passengers, and- how many^abs 
are likely to be wanted. The number is not favourable this morn- 
ing., Anxiety is visible in the countenances of the poor old oabmen. 
They are disappointed this time, for many of them are not wanted. 
A whistle is heard. The trains comes in. Porters run hither and 
thither. All down the platform there is bustle and excitement, 
which appears more intense because more observed at night than in 
the daytime. Horses, as well as men, seem to take the cue, and 
understand the meaning of the change. Within a short time silence 
again reigns, and the station assumes a similar aspect to its former, 
solitariness. 

There are nearly two thousand night cabmen They are chiefly old 
men? who are less able to drive a cab in the busy streets during 
the day than they once were. Like the gossipihg weaver’s wife who 
could never beat her husband except in the morning, because that 
was the only time she was at .home — the night cabman is only 
accessible to the Christian teacher during the hours when ordinary 
creation seeks repose. Many of these men are between sixty and 
eighty years of age. Some, like that soldier who, with his savage 
love of fighting, cared for nothing in heaven or liell, as long as he 
had his sword„in hand or his pipe in month, are utterly regardless of 
the future, with its solemn issues. Witnessing nightly scenes revolt- 
ing in their glaring wickedness, thrown among the intoxicating 
pleasures of sin, they are hardened and thoughtless ; many of them 
have never entered a place of worship for years. Some have confessed 
that, but for the missionaries they would have utterly forgotten that 
they had a soul to be saved. They are very docile, remarkably 
glad to be taught the message of God’s love. And, indeed, the two 
missionaries seem greatly attached to them. Being earnestly desir- 
ous for their best welfare, and remembering how close death must 
be to most of thera, these messengers of peace yearn over their souls. 
In numbers of instances their efforts have been blessed. Poor .old 
men. down whose furrowed cheeks the tears of penitence have flowed, 

* i. 

have found in Christ the truest consolation for their wearied beasts^ 
In the hour of life’s eclipse — for death to the Christian is nought 
more— -they have witnessed a good confession, and have given blight 
an4 glorious' testimonies that they had been born again. “ Yes sir, 
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* said Mr. Salter, one of the missionaries referred to, u difficult as my 
taskjts, I enjoy it ; it is where my Master has placed ipe, and I am 
in my right element.” Yet, night work in all weathers, he confesses, 
has taken seven years’ weaY out of his constitution, but then he Is 
seven years nearer Hoifie t 

Night public-houses, cab-stands, railway stations, coffee-houses, <fec., 
are visited ; and tracts are given away, the Word of God is explained 
and enforced, and conversations are entered into on the pressing 
topic of the soul’s salvation. During the months of January and 
February, many public and psivate entertainments are held in 
London, and consequently they bring together many cabmen. Such 
places are visited. In the summer, tea-gardens and dancing-saloons 
attract multitudes of the giddy and the gay, and as the proprietors 
of these resorts, in many cases, have special licences to keep open till 
a later hour, large numbers of cabmen are to be found there waiting 
for fares. u I try,” the missionary tells me, #< in a kind and faithful 
manner to turn all their calamities to good account; Sometimes 
they will speak of tyranny and oppression, I would then remind them 
that in the service of Jesus Christ there is perfect freedom ; that his 
yoke is easy and his burden light. Sometimes they will r^rfer to 
their hard-earned money, and how difficult it is to lay by for a future 
day. I then try to enforce the duty of laying up treasure in heaven, 
&c. At other times, they will speak of the lamp.agitation, and I 
then endeavour to show them that God’s word is a lamp, which, by 
taking heed thereto, would prove a safe guide through this dark 
world to the place where no lamps are needed, because God is the 
light thereof.” If the weather be wet, the cabmen will seek shelter 

* and the missionary will u get up a talk ” about the shelter in the 
great day oft God’s wrath. By these and other seductive arts, so 
necessary under the circumstances, the interest of the men is excited, 
and they will listen gladly to the gospel. Prior to the passing of 
the Early Closing Act, the cab trade in the Haymarket was exceed- 
ingly profitable, inasmuch as it was interwoven with the gross scenes 
of wickedness which made that* neighbourhood notorious. Now, it 

^gumuch less remunerative. At the same time, though vice has 
bean largely suppressed, so for as outward appearances go, it would 
startle lie undiscerning public were I to record how cleverly the 
law is evaded, and give from the missionary's own lips a description 

14 
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of scenes about which the less one knows, the less gAd one Is likely 
to become. Jp visiting these haunts of impurity, where catfmen 
make their calls to obtain refreshment, tho missionary is seldom 
Insulted. Ht& has been threaten© l with "violence, but not by the 
proprietor, the frail women, or the cabmen. The former, > in 
nearly every instance, permits the missionary to distribute his 
tracts — even those which advocato temperance are not objected to 
—and to converse on religious subjects at the bar. On one occa- 
sion, a "swell” threatened to strike the missionary. A cabman 
overheard the menacing words, and coming up, showed a formidable 
pair of fists close contact* with which would be shunned by any one 
who had respect to his physique, and elevating them certain degrees 
into the air, ho offered to show what Remarkable ability he had in 
flooring an antagonist. 41 Touch that man, if yon dare ; he’s my 
friend; hit him and I’ll send yer sprawling* on the pavement.” 
The temptation fled, and the threatened assailant sneaked away, 
withont even declining to show fight or offering to appoint a more 
favourable season for tho exhibition of his prowess 

It would form a wonderful work if some one could gather together 
the ca?es of remarkable conversions seen after many days as the 
result of a godly mother’s instructions. She who has been described 
as — 

u A being, seeming scut, from heaven among 
Mankind, to show what heavenly wonders be,” 

lias often been the moans under tire Holy Spirit’s direction and in- 
spiration, of turning many from darkness unto light. Yet it is not 
always — perhaps it is not often — that she lives long enough to witness 
the result of her efforts. Ihe only authentic portrait wo have of 
Dante is a fac-similo drawing of Giotto’s fresco portrait, once visible 
in the chapel of the palace of the Podesla, in Florence. For y^ars 
it was covered with whitewash, and the painter’s great masterpiece 
was hidden from the world until the whitewash was removed in 
1840, and the long-hidden likeness was discovered. So may the 
untiring efforts of a mother’s pious winning instruction and faithful 
counsel be seemingly lost for yoars, but 11 tho day ” shall declare 
what may now be hidden. Tho bread that has been cast upon the 
waters shall be seen after many days. This has been proved over 
and over again in the experience of the poor aged men of whom we 
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. are writing, Listening to the counsels and entreaties of the mis* 
trtonaty, some sentences have been dropped which they have remem- 
bered as having been spoken to them by their mothers, even fifty or 
sixty years ago. Struck with this fact, they have thought it over t 
and. the words have so clung to them, wrestling with them with ati 
earnestness that will not be denied, that they haee cried , 41 Great 
God, I yield — 

* Low at thy feet I fall 
Subdued by sovereign grace.’ ” 

This is perhaps, one of the most distinctive results of the werk of the 
missionaries : they have brought to remembrance words spoken years 
ago, which God has blessed whet those who uttered them are “ moul- 
dering in the dust.” Blessed 1>4 God for godly mothers^ * They are 
emphatically soul-winners of the noblest, truest type. • 

In collating some ofi the spiritual results of the mission to night 
cabmen, a difficulty presents itself. Out of a mass of material that 
would fill about one hundred pages of this book witli interesting 
information, one must necessarily give the preference to typical cases, 
aud representative efforts, I will, therefore select a few such pictures 
out of the mass of undigested notes lying before me. 

One cold damp night, a ball wa 8 being held in Hanover Square- 
rooms, outside of which were at least fifty cabs. The missionary 
entered into conversation with several cabmen who were grouped to- 
gether, and offered a few remarks on the Pslamist's ’words, “ But I 
am poor and needy, yet the Lord*thinketh upon me/’ impressing on 
each man the thought that God cared for -the old and grey-haired, the 
poor and the distressed. Several of the listeners shed tears copiously, 
* and begged that the speaker would tell them where that beautiful 
verse was, that they might find it out, and think about it when they 
gotiiome. The scene altogether was most affecting, and several men 
who were deeply impressed, followed the missionary, just as sea- 
birds follow a vessel, if mayhap a few crumbs may fall for their 
benefit. On another occasion,* at the same place, while the rain wafl 
pouring heavily, the missionary was invitqi into one of the cabs, 
and as many as could squeeze in and stand outside the doors did so, 
tffril in this novel way the third chapter of St. John was read, and 
its lessons enforced. Mr. Salter, the missionary, speaks as one who 
has believed, and experienced all that he relates. The great power 
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of Dante, Macaulay tells us, arose from the fact that he §eem«u — 
be an eye-witness and ear- witness of what he relates ; u hiaown 
hands had grasped the shaggy side of Lucifer,” 11 his own brow had 
been marked by the purifying angel.” The missionary’s success is, 
under God, to be attributed to the same cause— the glow of enthu- 
siasm, the fervour of sincerity, the sympathy of tenderness, the 
authority of a heaven-sent teacher, flash in the eye and sparkle in 
the message. When he speaks to the aged men of Christ, he con- 
vinces them that he was no mean prophet. The world, it has been 
said, has had many monarchs, but only one Michael Angelo : men 
have witnessed many t noble deeds of self-sacrificing love, but 
** greater love haih no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” This story of the oross is most effective in chang- 
ing the lives of these men, who are more arrested by the Saviour’s 
death than by the marvel of His birth : — 

u Ib it not Btrange, the darkest hour # 

That ever dawned on sinful earth 
Should touch the heart with softer power, 

For comfort, than an angel’s mirth : 

That to the cross the mourner’s eye should turn 
v Sooner than where the stars of Christmas burn V* 

The missionary holds two meetihgs each week for cabmen — one 
on Sunday and the other on Friday evening. One meeting is held 
within quarter of an hour’s walk of the great building hallowed tb 
Englishmen and to thousands by its many sacred associations. 
In this room, the average attendar.ee is 35, and good results have 
followed the exhortations made to these aged men. Under the arch 
at Waterloo Railway Station, from forty to fifty men will assemble 
to listen to the missionary s message. Of these meetings, he gives 
me some telling descriptions. 

* The time to hold the meeting,” he says, « must be arranged by the airival 
of the trains, and the hour of nine is best, as there are no trains expected till 
ten minutes to ten. Then I enter the place, which has been fitted up for the 
purpose of gaining refreshments expressly for the cabmen. Numbers of them may 
be seen conversing together, sometimes rather londly ; but when I open my 
Bible everything is laid ashb and they all lit very attentively till the meeting is 
closed. I generally select a narrative, and endeavour to bring out some of tha 
great lessons to be derived, giving them the opportunity of asking any question 
on the subject afterwards. Here I often find a few Christian cabmen who cheer 
me !n my work, and I very seldom leave without receiving many expressions of 
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th&nkfulnees from the men ; and I believe many have often been deeply Impress* 
ed on f the necessity of personal religion. A short time since, I addressed them 
froxh*the narrative of the Shunammite woman, who, speaking of the death of her 
little ehiUle could say amidst her grief, 4 It is well.* I made some remarks on the 
death of little children, and renfarked, 4 Perhaps some of yon, like myself, have 
had tp part with your children. Let me ask you, how did you feel ? could you 
from your heart say, * It is well, God has done right ' ? This touched a very ten- 
der chord, for I saw several of them wiping their eyes,’* &c. 

Three cabmen, it appears, were arrested by the message, and, says 
the missionary, ** In my visitations, I often meet with cabnien who 
refer this meeting.” The following extract from one of tjie mission* 
ar/s reports will be worth reading : — 

14 One wonderful thing that the Early Closing Ac£ has accorapUsbtsd is to clear 
the streets of those hundreds of nighVbegging impostors and outcasts who were 
to be found huddled together under the porches of theatres, on the stone seats of 
the different bridges, around the National Gallery, and in fact in c*ery available 
spot. These people used*to push their way into the night houses, and tell their 
pretended tale of woe to half-drnnken swells, who would sometimes give them 
sixpence or a shilling, whyih they would spend in gin. When I have warned 
them of their sinful course of life, they would clasp their hands, turn up their 
eyes, and appeal to God with the greatest lie imaginable on their lips. I know 
of no class of people that I so disliked to meet as these, for as soon as I began 
to speak to them they would begin to beg, although half drunk. Some ^f thenT 
had been iu good circumstances, and lihd had a tolerable edneation, but, like the 
prodigal, had spent their substance in riotous living, and were now feeding on 
the husks. Many of them lounge about the parks in the daytime, or Where they 
can find a place of seclusion ; and yet even visits to this abandoned class of per- 
sons have not been in vain, as the following case will show 
" Two years ago there was to be seen at the Haymarket by night a person of 
dark complexion, a native of South America, tvho was known among the outcast 
and beggars by the name of Yankee. I had several conversations with him, and 
i found him to be an educated man, and that his father had been possessed of 
large property in America, which fell to him, and which he disposed of and came 
to England. > T cre he fell into bad company, and soon ran through his money, 
tilfTjy degrees he •became utterly destitute of home, food, and almost clothing, 
and no man gave unto him. In this condition I found him one night, and gave 
him a cup of coffee, and ever after I used to speak to him of that Saviour who 
came to seek and to save the lost, which appeared to make a deep impression on 
his mind. AH at once I lost sight of poor Yankee, till I went to the May Meet* 
ings last May, and found a copy of the * Revival ’ paper on one of the seats, which 
contained an account of my g old friend. It stated that as he was walking up 
Whitechapel on one occasion, he wandered into a meeting, which led to his 
conversion to Almighty God, and being an educated man, be was afterwards 
'ordained to go as a missionary abroad, and while giving an eoeount of hie 
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ooovswion ha related the kindness he received from the missiohary, in connexion 
with other things, as having led to his decision for the Lord Jesus kbri&t. 
May not one sincerely hope that there are other instances in which good has 
been done among this class of persons, although it may never be knovvsi till the 
great day of reckoning f* 

Here is another noticeable case : — P * ‘ 

44 Oh another occasion a pugilist gave me his address, told me that when a 
little boy, his mother used to teach him his prayers, some of which be repeated 
to me, and said he often wept when he thought of his sinful course of life. He 
told me b& had got the best wife in the world, but he treated her like a brute. 
I talked to the poor fellow till he wept like a child, and he took hold of my 
arm and said, 4 You shall go home with mtf to-night.’ I begged to be excused, 
as it was now three o’clock iii the morning. However, there was no alternative 
so off I went with him, arm -and -arm, lib called his poor wife up, although I 
wished him no*!; to do so, but so far frcm'being angry when she saw that niy 
object* was to try and reform her husband, she thanked me with tears in her eyes. 
He promised by God’s help to seek to lead a new life, awd give his heart to God. 
As I had a Testament in my pocket I gave them it, and we knelt down and 
prayed for God's blessing on our meeting. I went home musing on the event 
wfojcb had occurred, and could not help feeling that the Lord had directed my 
steps back with the man. 1 have called since, and hud that by trade be is a 
Sawyer. He is now working at his trade, is a teetotaller, and in a hopeful state 
o* mind.” 

The conversions do not seem to be ‘frequently immediate. The men's 
consciences are arrested ; their attention is awakened ; they go home 
and meditate, or think over what they have heard while seated on 
their cabs ; and so are led to pray, nnd to confide in the Hearer and 
Answerer of Prayer. The tracts are thankfully received and well 
pondered over ; homely trutlws, appropriately uttered, and suitably 
applied, have a magic force, with them; while what some are ever 
regarding as the common-places of evangelical teaching, strike their 
minds with freshness and beauty. Their profession of Christianity 
is charming in its naked simplicity. They do not attain to great 
knowledge ; and beginning only at the close of life’s history to expe- 
rimentally to work out the first formulas of the divine life, they do 
not gain those deeper and richer acquaintances with truth which 
characterise believers whq have been long taught of God. Yet they * 1 
live with bright, cheerful prospects ; and die with the calm, restful 
assurance of eternal enjoyment of heavenly blessings. Here tljey &ri 
soldiers, training in God's military academies : there they cease the 
conflict And enjoy blissful repose. Or, using a figure of old Master 
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BrOoks, they see their loved Lord, “ in all his heavenly bravery, and 
in qjl # liis divine embroidery and bespangled glory.” f “ For now,? 
saith th^apostle, “ we see through a glass, darkly ; but then face to 
face ; now I know in part ;*but then shall 1 know even as also I am 
kuc\vji.” • 


CHAPTER XII. 

Among the Thieves and Tramps op St. Giles. # 

The air is still. Breezes had taken their summer holiday, as if 
pojj^ witli frolicking around the thousands^ angles and corners of 
this irregular-shaped London, t and meeting only the pestilential, 
odours which abound in courts kml alleys, in yards and *dena, This 
murky, close atmosphere, so allied to fevers, cholera, and distempers, 
brings out the pallid-faced people from the garrets and bedrooms, 
where year after year they strive to breathe sufficient oxygen to 
maintain life, into the streets and doorsteps of all crowded districts. 
Seven Dials was a scene of many-tyjHid life. Here were the young 
aud gay, frivolous and sad, careworn and careless, dark and fair, ill- 
clothed and well-clothed, mothers with babies nestling asleep, ^wor 
out with crying ; diminutive-looking, squalid, unkept children — the 
boys noisy and roguish, the girls stupidly indifferent, with their 
heads propped up by their mother’s lap or by the doorpost. There 
were Irish and there were Scotch, but the “ chatter/ mainly from the 
teeth outwards,” seemed too outlandish for either. , Hero there was a 
knot of rough-haired, unbonneted woman, with short dresses, flash 
birds-eye handkerchiefs thrown over their shoulders for shawls, and 
hobnail boots ; there, a number of vagrants slouching, dirty, smoking, 
as if waiting for strong incitement to lead them to activity. On one 
side, of thewpavement groups of idlers were gazing on the idlers on 
the opposite side. IU-dressed, battered-face girls were stalking up 
and down, grinning here and there, while lads were joking, laughing, 
swearing, and whistling. Black eyes, red noses, flattened faces, 
thick lips, cut lips, scarlet, blotchy headsmen tangled hair, twisted 
and curled by the exigencies of life,— -all were here mixing with a 
'''crowd of men and women whose aggregated ^ives represent a mass 
jof sin, wretchedness, and want, which eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard. 
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Not far from the centre of Seven Dials may be seen a pebble- 
paved court, surrounded with stables, cowhouses, tfec. Up this crurt 
there is a common lodging-house for thieves, tramps, beggasrs, cross- 
ing-sweepers, pntterers, song-singers, herb and other vendors. Be- 
hind the bouse there is a low barn-like building, on the flour of 
which is a kitchen. Yes, a thieves* kitchen — a dirty, speckled, ill- 
ventilated, ill-lighted, oblong large room, full of odours arising from 
dust, tobacco, and smoke, closeness, cooked potatoes, steaming tea, 
and stale-smelling beer. A room with plastered walls, here and 
there showing signs of having been injured in some unknown *ray 
or other, vith no traces" of whitewash, but every trace of vermin 
and filth. There was one long bejich stretching across the room, 
and another against the old-fashioned farm-house fire that was blazing 
bo merrily. There were over a dozen men in the room. One old 
man was huddled up against the fire, “ all of a heap/* drunk, but 
all the others were sober. There was a rough-looking navvy, who 
would have made three of the writer — a man whom one would fly 
from in a dark lonely thoroughfare. He was quietly sipping a basin 
of tea. Several were busily engaged in scraping new potatoes, 
whicir they did most economically, and without injuring, as all ama- 
teurs would probably do, the external appearance of that esculent 
root. Some bad a pot of ale and a pipe, others looked as if they 
would like to have the same. Nearly all had evidently passed the 
middle age of life, and some seemed not far from that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns. 

•‘Good evening, gentlemen/* said our friend Mr. P— , who 
preaches at various times with others in this den. “ How are you 
all 1 Haven't seen you a long while. Where have you been V* 
heartily grasping the hand of one or two men, who were greatly 
gratified at our visit. The big man in the smock looked sullenly on 
and sipped his tea. The drunken old man at the fireside pricked up 
his ears, tried to show sings of menta} equilibrium, and of course 

utterly failed. He professed great respect for “ Misther P and 

claimed a lo^g acquaintance with that “ gintleman.” While the 
others were invited to an entertainment at the Mission Ha.n t in Moo* 
Street, the wretched old fellow was assured that the honour of his 
company would be unsolicited for that evening. Poor man, he con- 
fessed he had had a drop too much, but treated it as a failure of 
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ordinary occurrence, and one to which no great shame was attached. 
Ultimately we parted with these “gentlemen,” with the assurance 
that several would pop in and occupy a seat at Mr. MUreo’s Mis- 
sion Hail that evening, « 

“Misther P said a voice hehind us as wo wore turning down 

the passage leading through the, stables to another lodging-house. Tt 
proceeded from a good Christian man who had lived for many years 
in this place, and who was now a member of Mr. Brock’s church in 
Bloomsbury. “ I hare been thinking,” said this good man, ( \yho by- 
the, -bye obtains his precarious living by soiling herbs whi^h ho has 
to gather in the country) “and asking myself “ Wluit is the greatest 
power on earth ?” The result of that day’s eon tern piations *\vas that 
the name of Jesus was “the greatest power in the world f for,” add- 
ed the, good old man, “ ‘at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow*,’ '' 
it c. &e., which he went on in his simple thoughtful way to explain. 
Why does this man still live in such a den '!■ Because it is cheap 
and lie is pom*. Fourpeuce a night, for sleeping and cooking accom- 
modation is as much as a poor herb-seller can afford. Besides, he is 
of great service lor his Master there. When a tramp or thief is ill, 
he. attends his bedside and prays for him. lie. reports needy casesw. 
to Mr. MUree, and acts as a trustworthy authority in the den. 

The second kitchen wo entered seemed to be more respectable, 
although wo are assured that inert! dishonest’ persons live there than 
in the first place wo visited. The men were much ydhnger, and were 
probably nearly all thieves. There were two lads of— say fifteen 
years of ago most respectably dressed : ny doubt they had fallen into 
disgrace by robbing their employers, or. running away from home. 
They get their livelihood in the best,*or rather in the worst, way 
they can. Most of the men who live in these lodging- houses wore 
at TJhe tiui«r*in ^respectable positions in society, but having fallen 
from the paths of rectitude they have been brought to this degraded 
life. A very old man, with a most genial face, had been a French 
senator, knew some nine or* ten languages, and had been banished 
in the time of the French Revolution. A few years ago lie returned 
to his native country, but during the trial of Felice Orsini for the 
attempted assassination of *tho Emperor, lie was apprehended on 
suspicion, and as a refugee had his goods confiscated and was ban- 
ished. Coming to England, he, an old man, without a penny in his 

15 
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pocket — what could he do but resort to the cheapest lodging house $ 
He ekes out existence by selling nightingales, which lfe catches by 
means of almost ingenious trap. This trap, with its springs, is a 
marvel in its way : and the poor old man showed it to us with feel- 
ings of pride. „ 

It may be added that altogether there are about two hundred of 
these lodging-houses in London, some of which are low haunts for 
lascivious hoys and girls of from twelve to twenty years of age. In 
the irujoritj of them missionaries are allowed to enter, and those 
who conduct themselves in a judicious manner are always listened 
to with prosit attention. Then', are eleven lodging-houses under 
visitation by the “.Bloomsbury M'.ssion,” about six of which aver 
under tolerably <1 -cent im.nagemedt. We wen* most respectfully 
treated on the occasion of our visit., and it, is Uie testimony of all 
Mr. M‘Orees helpers that they are never insulted. Services are 
conducted in the kitchens rtt v* rious times, and the word of God has 
been blessed to many nut. of these migratory tribes. 

The history of Mr. MdVee’s mission may soon be told. In 1848, 
the Hcv. W. Brock came iv I. * d m, followed in a few days by Mr. 
M’Cree ; they wen* u. fb inii.nate friei) Is, and were destined to see 
honourable , nd artiv* hut. diffm r e.nt. work. Mr. Brook preached in 
Bloomsbury Chayn* 1 , and Mr. M -Cree. sauntered alone to St. Giles. 

tft 

Arriving at. a burhorV. -hop n. Slnvt’s Gardens, he commenced talk- 
in'; of the Lorrf Jesus OIivim, u» tnosc present. That was the origin 
of the mission. 

In the course of time -i Temperance Hall, situated in King Street, 
was obtained, and on * r .’\u“.day evening J\lr. Brock had the satis- 
faction of opening the. I ill by pleaching a sermon to a congregation 
consisting of fc\iOiJv-f : j- p< , f ,«»?is, from the, words, “This is a faith- 
ful saying, w d vc"thj of all :i crept at ion," etc. On*- the iii'st Sabbath 
evening, 3’;. M‘Crec preacSiod to eighty persons from the words, 
“The common sulvnt ion." This was seventeen years ago. 

Here is a contrast. There arc now two Mission halls. That in 
King Street, will hold* say three hundred persons, but the larger 
hall in Moor Street, wj.cre Mr. M‘Greo constantly preaches, accom- 
modates five hundred. Both are frequency tilled to overflowing, 
and it has often been the ease that numbers have not been able to 
gain admittance. The hull in Moor Street was originally a Swiss 
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♦chapel ; it has -galleries all round, a deep broad pit, and a high 
platfc*m, There are moveable seats, and the general appearance of 
the place* is, if not altogether cheerful, conipai ati vely Comfortable. 
Two separate services are held in each building for Sunday 
schejars. There are two Temperance Societies connected with 
the mission, two Bands of Hope, two penny banks, three Mothers 1 
Meetings, a singing class— and the choir m an interesting feature 
— a sewing class, a Bible and hook society, by which the poor 
can, for a weekly trifle, obtain a good Bible or a religious book ; 
two lending libraries — (the books we found to be welUfhun led, 
and the paper covers black) ; Bible ejas^s for young men 
and women, prayer meetings,* open-air j caching*, cottage prayer 
meetings, Sabbath afternoon violation of ihe poor, and •teaching in 
lodging-houses, a society for tin .elief o the sick, religious services 
in the week evenings, -popular entertainments, consisting of singing, 
lectures, rwigic Jan t erns, <kc. J)e.- ides all these, there are the usual 
enquirers’ meetings, conducted by Mr. ;vl‘Cree and others, and the 
services on Sunday and Wednesday evenings in King Street Mission 
Hal], at which iMr. G. Hatton preaches. In this hall early prayer 
meetings hu\e been held in the summer months, and two prayer meet 
ings a week have, taken place in life homes of the poor, at which many 
who would not think of attendin', tin* hall services lave heard the 
gospel tidings. Scarcely any of tin st* meetings have been unattended 
with some case of blessing. This parr /n^h summiiiises ail amount 
of work which could not be done by urn peivon. 'J here are many 
engaged in it, and one or two leading spirits energise the whole. 
There are separate organizations uh eh ^oik as tar as possible in dis- 
tinct grooves. And when the helpers jfteet together, as they were 
-mod enough to do fur the assistance of the writer in this his task, 
thTy are a term raised at the \sirud operations and successes of their 
work. The popular entertainments are specially useful in keeping 
the poor from the gin shops, and in bringing them under supeiior 
attractions. Indeed, many who attend one evening out of curiosity, 
or for warmth or cheerfulness, <jome again, qpd so are brought within 
the sound of the gospel. 

Mr. M‘Cree has been designated the Bishop of »Sfc. Giles ; and if 
there be any honour in the title, no man more deserves to wear it. 
In every way he has caught the old apostolic spirit, and it is gratifying 
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to observe bow thoroughly he has learned to understand the wants ‘ 
and to sympathize with the difficulties of the nomad wandering tribes 
of English heathens to whom he ministers the truth of Next 

to the perpetual presence of Christ a greater blessing could scarcely 
he desired by a church than to have -connected with it, for essentially 
aggressive work in outlying poor populations, a man of Mr. M c Cree’s 
mental calibre and gifts. One excellent feature of his character is 
decision — a characteristic firmness which demands the respect of work- 
ing mob. 11 is name has never been mentioned without the prefix 
u Mr.,” even by those who are accredited with but little attention to 
even ordinary distinctions. 3 Jut this would not he the case unless a 
spirit of gentlemanly sympathy wefe evinced to the most degraded. 
Kindness gdos nearer to the heart .tl/hn charity, and a courteous be- 
haviour seldom loses its reward. The poor people of St. Giles are 
acquainted with Mr. M‘Cree’s genuine and "Unaffected nature and 
transparent motives, and honest purposes command respect every- 
where but in the most blasted of natures,* withered by self-love or 
self-importance. The reader need not be surprised to learn that even 
thieves and ticket-of -leave men can trust Mr. M‘Oree. We give an 
'"“exact copy of a license which has to be presented at the police-olhce 
once a month, supplying, of course, a fictitious name, and omitting 
some of the circumstances. The certificate, which is of parchment-, 
has been tolerably well-thumbed, and looks as if it had been carried 
about in the convicts' pockets. Some of" the reformed convicts liv- 
ing in the neighbourhood entrust Mr. M‘Ooe with their certificate 
until the day arrives when* they have to show it before the proper 
authorities. * 

Order of License to a Convict, made wider the statutes 10 anil 17 Vic., chap. §9, 
sect. 9. and 20 and 21 Fa-., chap. 3, 


Whitehall. 

clay of , 1863. 

HEB MAJESTY is graciously pleased to grant to Joseph Sprouts, in 
the Portland Prison, who was convicted of stealing from the person, at the Ses- 
sions of the Peace held at Clerkenwell, for the County of Middlesex, on t he — * 

day of , and Vas thence sentenced, to Penal Servitude for the Tcrfu- 

©f Seven Years, Her Boyal License to be at large in the United Kingdom, from 
the, day of hi» liberation under this Order during the jemaining portion Of his 
said Term of Penal Servitude, until it shall please HEB MAJESTY sooner to 
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revoke or alter such License. And HER MAJESTY hereby orders that the said 
J0S|A Sprouts be set at liberty witbin Thirty days from the date of this Order, 

Given under my hand and seal, 

True Copy : {Signed) G, GREY. 

J. nl.* G A M B 1 Elt. * Director of Cone id Prison*. 

The “following is the Certificate for well-conducted men discharged 
on License : — 


Joseph Sprouts. 

* Born at London. 

Aged 44. % . 

Period f Nopai-ate or other Confinement Years Months, 

passed } On Public Wo^ks * • do. do. 

Original Trade or Occupation, Costermonger. 

Prison Trade, ‘Labourer. 

I These are to certify that his conduct under Penal Servitude has been as 
follows : — • • 

(On Public Works, Exemplary. ) 

^ In other Confinement, Very good.) 

Given wit hout erasure. 

Date A. H. SUTHERLAND I 

'Acting Governor of Broadmoor Prison. 

On the hack of the first document, tlawe is a description of the person, 
and a notice of the conditions under which it lias been granted. 
These need not be reproduced. * 

Tiie Mission Hull in Moor Street on a Sabbath evening presents a 
striking appearance. It is always well filled. The congregation is 
indicative of the neighbourhood. There are clean and tidy 'people, 
and there ar« a few to whom soap and water seem needless luxuries, 
Seine are Tr eked out in their best, some in their only apparel. A 
few ill-conditioned, half-starved, poorly-clad persons might have 
been discerned in some of tly> back seats, but nearly all were better 
dressed and more respectable in appearance than one would have 
expected. Mr. Lewis’s smaller congregafion in Spitalfields had a 
jnuch more dejdorable appearance. The singing was earnest, some- 
times passionate, but excellent. The prayer was uttered with great 
fervency, and was responded to in .subdued tones of earnest feeling. 
The sermon was from tlje solemn words, “A form of godliness.” 
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What most astonished us was the large number who remained to the 
after^sermon prayer-meeting. At least one-half the congregation 
were present; and the meeting was of a most interesting soul- 
stirring character. No honest Christian heart could refuse to thank 
God for granting so much gospel light, love and holy joy, in so dark 
and benighted a district. As soon as this meeting was over, Mr, 
M*Cree visited a Servants’ Home to conduct family worship, a ser- 
vice which is of an unusually interesting character. 

If the reader anticipates a glowing description of results, and a 
table of statistics, he will be grievously disappointed. Statistics 
such as these published by certain revivalistic papers are invariably 
dangerously delusive. They give' no adequate idea of God’s work, 
nor are they to be depended on for Accuracy. ^Conversions may be 
numbered, and remarkable cases may be described. »St> far so good ; 
but, as daily experience teaches us, the operations of the Holy 
Spirit are often as silent as they are efficacious. “ After many days” 
the seed shows us how deeply it has taken io<»t ; but wine we to al- 
ways obtain direct results from evangelistic efforts, there would be 
but little living by faith, and much more walking by sight. This is 
morel'Specially the case in those missions to the wandering tribes of 
London we have described in this book. These tramps' come and 
go, and are perhaps heat d of no more. The word of counsel, the 
message of salvation, the earnest, cheerful and loving entreaty do 
not utterly fail : “For my word shall not return unto me void, but 
slial) accomplish'’ the very purpose for which almighty love design- 
ed it. Fruit after many days— let us expect it, those who preach 
with their pen, those who shpvv forth the riches of grace with match- 
less eloquence, and those also v ho stammer forth His praise. Let 
it not be supposed, however, that Mr. M‘Crcc\j mission' is without 
good, lasting results. Few men have been more* blessed of (Tod. 
Few have received greater comforts from the results of past labours, 
and more encouragement to renewed efforts. 

Mr. M/Cree is a man of strong temperance principles, who winks 
not at those peccadilloes Vhich unfortunately many Christian men 
are apt to look upon •as harmless. With him total abstinence is 
great power, and he treats it as a great means to a nobler end. And 
facts attest the immense advantage of the adoption of this*principle 
among those who are tempted to indulge in strong drink. We heard, 
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at the entertainment given by Mr. M‘Cree, from the cheerful voices 
of^rfcarly five hundred persons, the lustily-sung choru% — 

“For I'm happy all the day since I threw the glass away, • 

And I'll never tnl«} to di inking any more ; 

With water froip the fountain flashing in each sunny ray, 

& I have health and 1 have happine>s in store.” 

And the appearance of many who entered info the noiseful song, as 
compared with the rags and tatters of their former lives, was a 
strong argument for Mr. M ‘Oreo's favourite principle of •thorough 
abstinence. The degradation which drunkenness entails on its vic- 
tims, the fearful hardening te latency of this vice, which brings in 
its train the direst, evils, an<l the amount of infamy which it en- 
courages, prove how elephantine is this curse. Mr. • M*Cm> was 
once visited by a </fY? who had been in prison ten times for drunken- 
ness. We, oursehcs, met with a woman who hud been in prison 
between sixty and smenty times, had spent the best part of her 
life, in gaol for indulging in this vice, a woman whose life in confine- 
ment was so exemplary that every one commiserated her, and yet 
whenever we take up a certain provincial newspaper, the heading, 
u Ann (itir&nn' tiyain” in italics, is nearly always there. For^sueh 
inveterate eases confinement in«an asylum, as the Freeman only re 
ecntly proposed, would bo an act of mercy. J Jut- oven this would 
not touch the, core of the evil, for it glares upon us everywhere and 
defies suppression. 

We empiired whellc*r Mr. hud e\er been insulted in any 

way whilst, engaged in his mission. Tli*» answer we give you in his 
own words : “ J never know what it, yas to be. openly insulted. On 

a certain occasion I was parsing along *Se\ on 1 >ials, when a young 
thief thought if would be a capital joke to pick my pocket. lie 
v allied behind me, and was just going to make, the attempt, when 
a woman w ho lived w ith a swell mohsirian saw him, and immediately 
came behind me, gave him a tremendous smack in the face which 
sent him reeling against life wall, as a punishment for Ids imperii- 
Deuce.” Mr. M'CYec g»v« us another instance, which also we give, 
so far as we can, in his own words “ 1 was preaching in the open 
pair in Seven Dials one Sabbath morning, at a. time when the streets 
were up for the laying of new sewage-pipes, and a young man, a 
stranger in the neighbourhood, was passing by, and stopped to hear 
me preach. A blacksmith saw him stoop down and pick up half u 
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brick, anrl lie then lingered towards the spot where I was addressing 
the people, Xhe blacksmith observed the young man’s motions, ’apd 
quietly followed him and kept his eye on the position of JJie half 
brick. The ‘man continued to listen to m f y sermon ( and when I had 
closed he very quietly opened his hand and dropped the missile, 
the ground. The blacksmith, in relating the circumstance to me, 
assured me that lie was quite prepared to seize the young fellow’s 
hand if he made any attempt to throw the brick.” Another case. 
Mr. M‘GVee, visited the death-bed of the celebrated prize-fighter, 
“ Champion of all England,” Harry fyoome. As he lay on his bed^he 
told Mr. M‘Cree that Le heard him preaching one day in Seven 
Dials, and he saw there some men who were disposed to make a dis- 
turbance. He went up to the memand said “ J won’t allow you to 
insult that gentleman.” “Oh,” answered they, scornfully, “who 
are you? You are only Harry Broome.” “ Harry Broome or not, 
I’m not going to let you riisrrub that gentleman, and If you do J’U” — 
not show you the force of my physical eloquence — “have you lock- 
ed up in Bow Street.” Thus (rod protects his servants. Perfect 
^order is generally kept in Seven Dials when Mr. M‘Cree is preaching. 


, CHAPTER XITI. 

AMONG ' THE THIEVES AND TRAMPS OF St. GILES. 

Oxford Street — one of the main arteries o London fashionable life 
occupies a prominent position in the map of Vanity Fair. Walk- 
ing through it in the daylight, and especially through that portion 
denominated Netv Oxford Street, we are in the midst of fashion, fop- 
pery, frizzed hair, chignons, long-trailing .skirts, the richest attire, 
the superbest carriages, the gayest life ; we are surrounded by the 
most pretentious appearances, and the most assuming airs, for here 
and there we have aspiring noses, scornful looks, affected movements, 
curious inspections of others’ millinery vagaries, dressmaking whims, 
and butterfly fancies, , created for the hour to be disarranged the 
next 

Only half-a-dozen steps, and what a violent contrast ! We have 
left high life behind, and are in the arena of the lowest low life. We 
are in the Rookeries — once, when its companion alleys were in exist- 
ence, the terror of the honest folk, the perpetual bugbear of the 
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• street-protectors, the resort of low-depredators and of criminals of 
deepest dye — a .true City of Refuge, with, not many years ago, iron 
gates at^ts entrance, beyond which no man who respected either the 
crown of his head dr the sole of his foot dare enter, for the one would 
certainly be broken and the other tripped, unless a full deliverance 
were speedily rendered of all marketable and convertible things to 
appease the lawless cries of these criminal horseleeches. The Rookery 
is a remnant of past days, when the followers of Jack Sheppard, on 
their way to some bold enterprise, would ride through with acclama- 
tions, and quench their thirst at the tap where their sad earnings 
were mostly spent. But it is only a remnant, smaller doubtless than 
a certain class would wish it tft he, yet 'significant *of what its past 
history must have been. I woydor what those fasliioflably-dressed 
waiters upon the upper class customers in Oxford Street must think 
— surely think they •must ! — of the contrast between high life and 
low life which 'daily moots their view. From the front rooms of 
their well -arranged, •gorgeous marts, may be seen all the apishness of 
ultra-relincment and overstrained good breeding; from the back, all 
the filth and degradation which humanity in a civilised nation can 
well have. Let us attempt to draw the picture. Wo are in atym 
gular, narrow, street of old, lickfdty, smudged, parfi-colourcd, dingy 
hovels. Out of the windows of the first and second storeys, short 
poles, attached by st rings on either side to the wall, and serving for 
clothes’ props and lines, are protruding like so many masts — present- 
ing the appearance of a gala-day in King Poverty’s dominions — with 
smoky-white, tattered and torn rags ilmt have seemingly done duty 
for aye, suspended as flags. In the road- -walk it carefully — we see 
filth of kinds which delicacy forbids trf describe — vegetable refuse, 
manure, sludge and soap-suds. On the pavement, sitting, sprawling, 
sfriirding, ?n o women and children of careless attire, with clattering 
tongues, discoloured faces, and many-tinted, strong-smelling clothes; 
the women with broad, hard, disfigured, flattened, expressionless 
faces, and the children growing not only in vice and in devotion to 
uncloanlhiess, but also in bruUjity of features and of actions. Leave 
nervousness of Oxford street, and summon up courage to pierce your 
way through this unearthly maze. You are stared at, and consigned 
where — God be thanked ! — his mercy will never permit us to go. 
Some of the gentler sex, with arms a-kimbo, growl deeply like 

Hi 
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ventriloquists. By some oi the sterner manhood we, gentle reader, 
inoffensive and harmless as we are, are looked upon with suspicion as 
if we .were a policeman in disguise— to us an uncomfortable suspi- 
cion, which, might have been extremely unpleasant but for the pro- 
tecting flay light. Up one court, down another, looking in thi^/or* 

Her, tlmn in that — “ Come Jem, they’re cracks,” or, according !•* 

interrelation, sanitary inspect ois or swells. Still onward — throuuli 
mud and stench, up a stone-paved alley, leading to whitewashed over 
crowded dens, outside of which were half -nude squalid children roll- 
ing o\ or .each other; noting here a lodging-house at threepence a 
night ; and there a beer-house, patronised hy the best quality- -not 
of liquors, but of residents. ‘ Onward still, up another alley, whose, 
houses seen* as though they would Ml with a shake, with shutters 
closed, windows broken ; then into the street again, to meet another 
regiment of female, squatters. Look below, * there are dark, damp 
kitchens, tilled with human beings, of all degrees of destitution and 
wretchedness — of one prevailing type of ignorance. Look on the 
ground floor, and in the midst of a worthless miscellany of maimed 
and mutilated furniture — beds, tables, seats, cracked mugs and jugs, 
-jlitadless, armless, shapeless ornaments, broken all in various ways — 
may be seen fowls and dogs, boys- ami girls, mothers and infants. 
Above, first and second floor, heads arc peering out on the scene 
below. Everywhere you behold the seeds of d Lease and of premature 
decay, the offspring of sinful neglect, of vice and drunkenness. 

The inhabitants of this street and its arterial branches are mostly 
low Irish, costermongers, ayid vagabonds. The costers sort their 
fruit — some of the peaches, qpples, &u., are. sold in the most respect- 
able parts of London — in too middle of the street, hence the refuse. 
It is impossible that they can have any sensible appreciation of the 
laws of cleanliness, and to those who understand their V'bits Lt b a 
mystery how sanitary inspectors can manege to keep the houses as- 
clean as they are. 

******** 

“Murder!” — still again, “Muidcr!” — yet again louder ana 
louder, till the cry is echoed and re-echoed by lusty throats in the 
street — “ Murder !” It is Sunday night; darkness has covered the 
light of hoami. There is a crowd— a noisy, excitable, vicious as- 
semblage of the great unkempt, unwashed, irreligious residents of 
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the Rookeries. The noise proceeds from a bedroom in a most deso- 
late-k)oking lodging-house. Opposite, in a room containing seven or 
eight beds, each accommodating two and three persons of both sexes, 
a sick-vSitor tending to 'the wants of one Bridget, fallen ill, hears 
tli oft-repeated shriek ,of “Murder ! ” He ventures down the creak- 
ing stairs, into the street, ‘and enquires the cause of the distress. 
“ Murtber was being done,” answered some dogged, ill-conditioned 
lookers-on. “ Why don’J; you go and stop it ? Will any gentleman 
go upstairs with me?” There was no response. “Give me* a light, 
I will go myself.” “ No, don’t, you’ll be murthered.” But he went, 
burst open the door, and ran upstairs. One man was brandishing a 
poker, and trying to force histway int?> the secern! floor bedroom, 
which had been bolted and secured by the women inside. The in- 
truder was struck at with the poker, hut the blow fell short. 
“ Halloo, Tim, is tlyit the way in which you salute, your host 
friend ?” The ijiaddened man was staggered, sat down on the stairs, 
and wiped his bleeding forehead. “ If the Lord Jesus Christ hadn’t 
sent me here, Tim, then* would have been murder done, and your soul 
would have been lost.” At the mention of Christ’s name, Tim made, 
as all true Irish Catholics do, blackguards as they may be, tluMug?' 
of the cross. “Tim, my boy, don’t go on so. What is the matter? 
Como homo along with mo, and lot ns talk it over.” The visitor 
succeeded in getting him home, and apparently thd man seemed 
quieted, and so our friend left him to fulfil his dtities in the sick 
room. , 

Another erv of “ Muitlier," end yef* another. Tim has got back 
to the scene of his murderous exploits* The poker was being va- 
poured in the air again, and again Tiiti was persuaded to leave the 
bouse. With light in hand, upstairs went our friend, and found a 
iun n b oatiiv* the door from the. inside to get out to execute his de- 
signs upon his offending brother Tim. As he broke the door the 
bottom panels fe.ll out. The visitor put in his candle. The infu- 
riated Irish man fell back for* a moment staggered, and so allowed 
the heroic intruder to ereep into the room. “ Dan, my boy, what 
are you doing? Jesus Christ has sent me here (hero a mechanically- 
made sign of the cross by both man and woman) to stop you com- 
mitting murder.” The man was calmed, the poker was laid aside, 
and a lesson was patiently listened to in which the visitor, who was 
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believed at the time to be a ' “ praste,” enforced the necessity of 
brotherly love and forbearance, instancing Peters asking the Great 
Master how inany times he was to forgive his brother. The name of 
Peter acts as a charm in teaching the ignorant Irish Catholic, for if 
he does not understand one principle of religion, he knows St. Peter 

* r r 

— the rock on which the church is built And so — to make a long 
story short — the quarrel was put an end to, the probable consequences 
averted, and an abiding lesson inculcated. 

And all was due to the heroism of one of Mr. M ‘Oreo’s most use- 
ful helper-one of the most singular visitors it has been our good 

fortune to meet with in out* wanderihgs. This Mr. 8. G jms, 

since his joining Mr. Brock’s church ;it Bloomsbury Chapel, devoted 
his leisure time to visiting the sick, q.nd the way in which this is 
done, and the methods lie- employs to win souls to the Blessed Christ 
of God can be best described by the apostle wliqpi he cynically retorts, 
“nevertheless, being crafty, I caught you with guile” (2 Oor. xii. 
1G) ; or wlion he asserts the usefulness of any unmans — “ that I might 
by all means save some.” (1 Cor. ix. 22.) As an instance of this 
craftiness in engaging the attention, I will give two anecdotes. 

~ One Sabbath evening our friend was distributing tracts on Seven 
Dials, whou he saw a dirty-looking fellow with a pipe in his mouth, 
and a dog under his arm, and having his boots blacked. The follow- 
ing conversation ensued ; — 

“ Good morning, my friend, will you have a little book V ’ 

The stranger stretching out his hand, with a look of surprise cried 
out, “ Halloo ! ” 

Prom some reason or other— known to no one, not even himself — 
our friend cried out “ Halloo !” also. 

“How long have you been up to this dodge '1” asked the dirty- 
looking man with a dog under his arm. v 

“ About three years,” was the answer of the man with the tracts 
in his hand. 

“ Does it pay?” shrewdly asked the inquisitive stranger. 

“ Yery well indeed,” 

“ Oh yes — anything for an honest living ; you may as well do this 
as anything else.” 

“ Well, rather,” replied G— , “ for Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do.” 
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You said it paid well ?” 

“ IJirst rate.” 

*»If it is a fair question to put, what do they stand ?• 
a A cftnvn.” 

“ A crown ! ” (drawing up his breath with surprise). “ Not so bad 
either,” thinking that a* crown a-day was meant. 

“ The pay safe, of course V’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Does it want any introduction to get into it ?” 

“ No ; simply apply at the fountain head, and if you suit you’U be 
tak&n on directly.” • 

“I suppose it’s pretty lasting?” 

“ For life, if you are faithful.” 

“ Then there’s no ferir of your getting the sack ?” 

“ No. If you are ever so old, they’ll never turn you off. Even 
then, there’s a house to live in and a new coat.” 

“ Well, it’s a first-rate affair, and J should like to have a turn at • 
it myself. Do you think I should suit V 

“ Yes. 1 never knew a case yet where oue sincerely applied that 
was refused. But you had better apply to the fountain head.” 

“Oh, of course I should go to the guv’nor. Where do you apply?” 
“To King Jesus.” The spell was broken, and the man took his 

pipe out of his mouth, and gave a significant whistle. JVIr, G 

whistled too, and after a pause said, “'Look here, my boy. I’ve served 
.the devil for thirty-six years, and was faithful to him. Now I am 
serving Jesus Christ. He gives me good wages, lias prospered me, 
has promised me a civwn of glory, a robe of righteousness, and a 
mansion to dwell in. If that isn’t worlji working for, I don’t know 
what is. Good bye.” 

* # ****** 

A steamboat wflas sailing from Margate to London. It was much 
crowded with passengers, who had spent the day in jollification. 
There was a party of fast yoking men, sitting at the forepart of the 
vessel, singing all the popular songs of the day, and proclaiming 
amidst the great approval of those by whofh they were surrounded, 
the meanness of their origin arid habits— th<£p were “jolly dogs,” 

As soon as a slight interval ensued,, some faithful Christian man 
walked up to the said jolly dogs and began to speak to them of the 
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attractiveness of the love of the God-man, He was immediately 
hounded and hooted Determined not to bo put down, he Raised 
himself oh a* barrel and began to speak more, earnestly. He* Ivas 
thereupon received with redoubled scorn, and another comi^ong was 
called for. 

G who had quietly watched those proceedings, here stepped 

up, and asked them whether they would like a good recitation. 
There were cries of “ lien r, hear, hear/' and •“ He’s a jolly good 
fellow,”^ He’s one of us.” He thereupon gave them a simple ditty, 
known as “Tho Lady and the Pie/ which thus commenced - 
“To Uic hall of the fcas4 came !ho sinful and fair, 

• For she beard in the city that Jesus was there ; 

She marked not the splendour that blazon’d the hoard, 

* But (piietly knelt at th<> f#et of her Lord,” 

The countenances of the wild young lei lows dropped, and they 
began to look upon him wit! i suspicion. At the vend n.don of the 
verses, one of them said, “Oh, he's another religious hypocrite ! ” 
and another, “ Button up vuur pockets,” whilc#ujiothcr added assur- 
ingly, “That's wlmt 1 always do.” “ They Vo a set. of villains and 
clergyman is a thief," for clergyman is the incarnation of every evil 
Tilth, those vapid minds who despise God and religious men.” Our 
friend tried to reason with the rabble vi ew, as to the decency of their 
conduct toward the good man who had endeavoured to benefit them 
by his good advice. lie said it was n good thing for some of them 
who liad stigmatized God’s people as villains that his Gentile jacket 
had been taken oil’ him, or he would have thrashed them. For our 
friend has known what it . ; s to light fairly and openly in his unre- 
generate days. Having called them an ignorant lot, the rabble of 
the world, and by other uncomplimentary metaphors, he commenced 
to unlock the riddle, by saying that he had caught them like the 
apostle did others in his days with guile, and thus lie pre^ehecLJesus 
the Saviour of tin; rabble, even for two hours, no signs of weariness 
and no interruption being shown. They were cooled down, and at 
the end of the voyage many shook him Ify the hand, begged his pardon, 
and assured him that they would never forget the circumstance to 
the end of their lives. 

A popular impression seems to prevail 'among those who are some- 
what fascinated by the symbolism of Homan Catholicism, or who at 
least hope better than some of us can for the influence of a vivid 
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1 ©xtcrnalism, thAt bidden under much that is superstitious there is a 
lay^r*of granitic truth which forms a sure basis on whjph to er&Ct » 
purer religious system. Unfortunately this is far from a realized, 
fact. Impressible and intelligent natures may be affected by mere 
syn&olism, although the Cbristianjty which is the result of regenera- 
tion “ profiteth nothing” under the most significant ritualism. But 
with the people — the mass, almost untold in numbers — who are accre- 
dited with the devoutest feeling toward “Holy Church” there is no 
affinity between symbolical circumstances and spiritual intelligence. 
!No7y there are two contending foiaies in Seven Dials which Are always 
coming into violent contact. There arc a, large n umbel" of most 
inlelligont professed sceptics and an equally large - perhaps larger 
— class of Humanists who prnfe&s Jo have some sort of Aptitude for 
arguing about the truths of religion. The sceptics always get the 
best of the wrangle because l bey knew most of the ►Scriptures, while 
the Humanist senrccly cut reads the Inspired Volume. The latter 
arc reckoned amongst the ignorant who (according to the Missal) are 
not permitted to read tin* Word of God,. lest they wrest it to their 
own destruction. Our eccentric friend does battle with these Roman- 
ists in a most scientific way, and even among the sceptics lit* haH<Mt 
some most successful battles. Anfl grand consistent Christians these 
sceptics make when the power of divine grace has subdued them to 

Christ. Mr. G \s warfare is entirely of the guerilla type, and 

like Fiddler .Joss he neglects no opportunity to say a stray word for 
the Master. Dor instance, he ottce met an Irishman on the Dials, a 
real six-footer, who was three-parts drunk, and who was crying out 

most lustily, “ Who are you for? The Rape or Garibaldi !” G 

answered, I’m for Jesus Chris!, w ho are you for f * “Shure and 
I m the same.” answered the Irishman. This conversation ultimately 
led tha- dra.'.kard to become a teetotaller, and now he is a morally 
reformed man. To show the. ignorance of the poor Irish of every- 
thing connected v\ itli the leading provisions of the gospel, 1 will give 

a sad illustration. U the morning following the adventure in 

the Rookeries already described* visited the house for the purpose of 
reading to the women who had counselled the violent brothers to 
listen to what “the. gintlAman hud to say.” lie read to them, 
while they were washing, tlic 3rd chapter of John’s Gospel. They 
were quiet until he came to the words, “ Except a man be bom 
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togam,” <Src One of the women dropped her «lothe* mto tho tub, and 
burst out intp a fit of laughter, and said, “Hhure, ar’nt you pitch- 
ing it now,” and accused him of “making it. all up,” an*} argued 
against the impossibility of a re-birth, just as Nieodemus did. Indeed 
it is the common experience of tlipse who visit the Catholics of St. 
Giles that they know nothing of the way of salvation, and are con- 
tent with believing in the efficacy of good works, by which they mean 
attending the ceremonial observances of the “ Holy Catholic Church.” 

The last illustration I shall give out of this sick visitor’s experien- 
ces, will serve to show the necessity of genuine manifested earnest- 
ness on the part of .all labourers for Christ. Our friend once visited 
a dying man, a tailor, and his earnestness on that occasion \v:»s such 
that the poor man blessed and tha.ikbd Cod that, he had sent home 
one 4 to see him who really caved for his sotn. It appears th*»i e 
minister of the fipisiopril sect had paid him a hurried visit, had read 
hurriedly and prayed hastily, without pressing eternal considerations 
upon him. *' aid the dying limn, when the minister had 

left, “that is slopwork ; that 'man docs’ni care about nty soul.” 

Mr. Barnard preaches in the open air on the. i>ials. and his earnest- 
lie combined with a temperate address, and appropriateness of 
subject and maimer have made marked impressions on i ho roughest 
of men. It is found that the listeners in this district will take no 
notice of ranting ; they must he. addressed as men who have some- 
thing superior to passions upon which to work. If you slightly com- 
pliment, their understanding — and that, you may conscientiously do 
of many of them — they will think all the better of your wisdom. 
They appreciate anecdotes and illustrations, especially those which 
are adduced from the newspapers of the past week. Newspapers they 
read, or will get some one to read to them. They have a great pre- 
judice against those who are paid for their services as pi’cachersp atid 
would prefer a man living by sin than by the gospel. One of the 
helpers has a habit of watching the crowd collected to hear Mr. 
M*Cree preach, and should there be any one who is troubled with 
the gift of oratory and 'wishes to interrupt the speaker, the spy 
manages to draw him away to battle it out with him. Of course 
others follow to see “ fair light,” and thinking there is a disturbance 
a number of watchers-on will join, and thus another audience is ob- 
tained and another sermon preached. 
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If the reader imagines all this I have been describing is easy work, 

let Mm try it, and the probability is that the first attempt would he a 
fail are— perhaps worse. Men and women who patronise such establish- 
ments as that in Gibbett Street, where there is an announcement in a 
barber's window, that Ladies and gentlemen who have met with a 
black eye, can have it effectually concealed by a perfectly harmless 
process ! ” or who need the application of such a process, are not the 
easiest characters to influence for good. Yet Mr. M'Cree and his 
excellent helpers, who devote the little leisure they have to evsffngelistic 
work, are possessed of a power which enables them to do pretty much 
as they please with the coarsest of men. A # frieiul has aptly ascribed 
Mr. M’Creo’s influence to the fri variable law of kindness on which he 
acts, swathing it always in «ti£een bands of iron. f J*hc following 
extract from a lecture by Mr. M’Oree will show the character of 
some of the people o4' his diocese : - 

“ Tn one of my visits I went into a hack cellar ; there was a bed, a kettle, 
and a pnn. — that was «^J the furniture. The floor was drenched with filth, and 
the walls reeking with the wci . and yet they paid two shillings a week for it. 
I was struck with the ignorance of the man, and I invited him to come to my 
house to supper, telling him that 1 wauled to see him. Iliad this mail to supper, 
and 1 gave him some coffee, and bread and butter, and other simple fare,. •'flffTfT I 
sat down to talk to him. I asked ff ho knew anything of the ten command- 
ments 7— No. — Did he know who Moses was 7— Oh yes ; he is the great tailor. — 
Did he know anything of Jesus /—No ; never heard of the narte that he knew 
of. — Could ho say the Lord's Prayer '!— He could say Oifr Father ; that's all. 

* How do you get your living V J continued. ‘ I goes into the country to gather 
herbs, and comes back and sells them, J get up at two o’clock in the morning 
sometimes, arid walks twenty or twenty-four miles into the country, without 
anything to eat, or a copper in my pocket/ •‘Well, and what do you do now on 
a stormy day, after walking so far without anything to cat or drink, and get- 
ting your herbs ; what do you do then?’— 1 T does the best I can, sir/ ‘ Yes, I 
have no doubt you do; but how do you do V ‘Well, sir, 1 have sometimes 
felt stHhiserable that I have set down under a hedge and cried/ 

“ Now, that is only one little history which I have found in that street. One 
day a man came to me and told me his wife had died. I sympathised with the 
poor man, and said I hopod that *shc had died in peace ? * Yes sir,* the mau 
answered, 1 she only asked for one thing, and that was a pork sausage.’ Another 
ease was that of a man who made portmanteaus. ![ went into his room, and 
found him at work, but he told pie he did not want fte ; he was not a Ohristiau, 
and did .not believe the Bible. He said, ‘ I tell you what I do, I go into a pub- 
lic-house, and throw down a sovereign, and challenge any man to understand 
the first chapter ho comes at in the Bible, and no one ever can, so I pick my 
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sovereign np again and' walk off.’ * Ok P said I, ’we’ll try that now, if yon 
please/ ‘I'm willing,’ said he. So 1 sat down beside him. I pulled ,o#at my 
Bible ; 1 opened it at random, and asked him if I had done it fairly. He (Said, 
Yes/ My oyc fell on a verse, and 1 read, ‘Blessed is the man wlfbse trans- 
gression is forgiven, and whose sin is covered and I then read the remainder 
of the 32ud Psalm, and said, ‘ Do you understand that?’ ‘Yes,’ he repliH, * 1 
think Ido/* ‘Very well/ I said, ‘try again.’ I opened the book again at random, 
find read, ‘ Let all hit ternoss and wrath, all clamour and evil speaking cease 
from among yon, and put away all undine ; but- he you kind one towards another, 
forgiving, one another, as God hath forgiven you,’ 1 Do you understand that /’ 
I asked. ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Well, let us try again/ I opened again, and rend 
the chapter which speaks of the duties of, the husband and wife, the fathercond 
mother, and when X had finished, the man exclaimed, ‘ Why, bless me, sir, if 
any one had done tfiat at the publie-hoine i should have lost my sovereign/ ” 

. It must riot be forgotten that tjiisr mission is supported by the 
chuVch and congregation of Bloomsbury Clmpcd, over which the Rev. 
W. Brock presides. Ivor would it be just to emit, to add how much 
the whole mission is indebted to the sympathy and personal help 
afforded by Mr. Brock. The church has done itself high honour in its 
support of this organization for external aggressive work. 


CHART MR XIV. 

Pooh .Sarah. 

In a populous, thoroughfare, not far from the busiest haunts of 
merchant life, there resided some years ago a singular unmarried 
couple. To rind them out it was necessary to pass through an 
innocent little milkshop, up ’home dingy stairs that creaked like new 
boots, proverbially said to be' unpaid for, and bhook as though they 
were subject to some staircase-fever, into a top back room which, 
however clean and tidy, was, like most small rooms that accommo- 
datingly serve as kitchen, parlour, and bed-room, vfcduleiHrwiih 
smells proceeding from articles derived from all quarters of the 
globe. Old Dinah’s pocket was a marvellous emporium of a variety 
of goods that had no natural affinity ; and if nutmeg-graters, spice, 
blue, tobacco, and pooket-hand kerchiefs could speak, we fear they 
would have been aghasf- at their close alliance to each other. We 
ckre not to analyse the variety of smells which one whiff will take 
in when you visit such humble domestic establishments as that in 
which/* Poor Sarah” lived w'ith her deaf sister. Tins' lit f le room 
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. is no worse than many others ; indeed, it is far better than most of 
its neighbours : it is near the skies, and is the better for it. The 
leaden clouds hanging like a pall overhead, remind' y # ou of coffins 
and funeral arrangements.; and through such a dull atmosphere the 
persevering sun will sometimes shoot out a few benignant rays. 
Those rays — great rovealers of home neglectful ness, of cobwebs, aud 
dust ; fierce enemies to the cheap varnish that cracks in the sun’s 
honest face! --should be welcomed as cheery friends ; but they so 
rarely come, than when they do manifest their presence, thaiv glow- 
ing brightness is deemed to be unblushing, and, like ^oo familiar 

visitors, they are unceremoniously told, as the blinds are lowered, 

* # m ' 
“they are not wanted here.” » Alas ! good genial sun, thou hast the 

misfortune of having a red faeg ; and as (hou wilt not hide thy 

colours, but like a true soldier will persist in appearing — which i^not 

too often in this dull, country — in full regimentals, thou art treated 

as a bold beached intruder, and thy room is thought to bo better 

than thy company. • Old maids never like thee, thou barefaced sun ; 

tho full-moon, when not prefaced by honey, is their universal 

favourite —the emblem of innocence and of youth — for, like them, 

it is never old, and when it looks most aged is only waiting, a 

favourable time when it will appear new. Yet when the sun did 

dart forth a friendly ray into this top room, it lent its aid inreveal- 

ing many little mysteries that were shrouded in dftigy darkness. 

For instance, and most notably, did it display to gold advantage two 

fine old tom cats, couchont like lions in two arm-chairs. These 

chairs were their quiet resting-place^. They were each guarded 

like sacred enclosures ; lo infringe upon each other’s rights, for one # 

to puach on the other’s manor — that is, to attempt to gain forcible 

possession of the wrong chair, was a declaration of war more fierce 

waged this side of Kilkenny. These cats were honoured 

by their owner, who would starve that they might not hunger. 

That owner was deaf ; did you think 1 was going to write 

an old maid l 0 

0 But. in the room, lying or sitting in a bed, tho coverings of which 
are snow-white — “ white as drip ” some ladies sav, whatever that 
may fully mean — was an cTbject curious, yet pleasant, to behold. A 
poor woman, contracted, cramped, for thirty years an intense sufferer 
from rheumatism, ill-living, and lad-treatment, lies contentedly 
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there. You are told that she is a marvel of God’s grace displayed 
triumphantly over weakness and infirmity. Her eheerfulneSs hm 
a merry, genuine ring about it ; her face betokens the joyousness of 
her heart* .. “ She seems full of the Holy Ghost,” remarked a Bap- 
tist minister once, who was struck by her* happy saint-like jnce. 
And those who know her best, and were most with her, confessed 
their amazement at seeing so contracted and disease-stricken a 
form the temple of a Spirit that made her unceasingly happy. 
This is »“ Poor Sarah.” She is no longer poor in any sense. Five 
or six years ago she inherited her blessed possessions ; passed fjom 
a garret in St. Luke’s to a mansion in heaven ; from a scene of 
misery and pain* to a regiotf of joy and happiness. The story of her 
life, as told *ine by one whom she recognised as her pastor, though 
she . never heard him preach nor entered his ''.Impel, I now propose 
to relate. . 

Poor Sarah’s father was a hair cloth weaver. She. was the eldest 
child of a largo family All her life she v a.s«mmuml in London. 
No Sunday-school.-., then took her and her childish companions 
into the green fields. She never saw in hm* life a wheat or hurley 
fitfhl^ Her knowledge of oak trees was derived from the possession 
of a few acorns given her by som&fricnds, and she became aquaint- 
ed with the nature of wheat crops by obtaining some ears of corn. 
Her father died while she wftsa little maid-of-all-work. She left 
this employment ‘to work for longer hours at weaving. From five 
in the morning till ten o’clock at night she laboured on ; it was a 
life of toil unbroken by pleas,* mt associations. # To awake her in the 
morning tin-kettles hanging, from a high window-sill in her bed- 
room were rattled by a night* policeman who would, at a given hour, 
puli the string. Her little heart was at that time unattracted by 
the Saviour. She preferred labour on Sundays ^to attendance «t 
God’s house. She knew no move of the suburbs of London than a 
New Zealander who had lived all his days in the trackless forest. 
She once ventured as far as St. George's in the Borough, but on 
crossing the bridge the sight of so much water made her head giddy.* 
Subsequently she attended to a relative’s domestic arrangements, 
and while thus engaged suffered severely from rheumatism. The 
cholera came. She fell a victim to what seemed worse than, death; 
She never recovered from this attack. She was obliged to use crutches. 
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• Her friends did not well treat her. Indeed, she suffered much 
&t ti&ir hands. Once she was resolved to effect her own des- 
truction^ With the help of her crutches she hobbled to the 
window. Opening it, she* succeeded so far as to put her head 
through it, but by the interposition of providence, she could not 
force her body ? through for lack of power. Some one ran up 
stairs, and by her help she was placed again in her bed. Sarah 
never referred to this circumstance without giving vent to her 
feelings of gratitude in language derived from the “sweet* singer 
of Israel,” whose songs she loved. On three other occasions did her 
heavenly Father interpose for fier. A relative who lived with her 
at one period, grew weary and impatient? of attending to the wants of 
the emaciated sufferer. 8 he, iWtjvpears, had been worried and driven 
to desperation by her low circumstances. 80 vexed was she at # tho 
small sum received one morning for the shirts she had made, that 
she threatened to “finish” poor Sarah on her return from shopping. 
To bo “finished” nwy he an admirable condition of things in an 
educational point of view, though even that is absurd. To be 
“ finished” in the sense of being “ polished,” a threat common enough 
among schoolboys, maybe grievous to the flesh that endures the 
But the “finishing” with which Poor Sarah was threatened had a 
murderous signification. In all Sarah’s trials she betook herself to 
him who has said, “ 1 will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” She 
had hardly ceased praying when her relative came in* limping like a 
cripple. She had disabled herself by running a hook into her foot, 
and, full of liCv own trouble, was prevented accomplishing what she 
had it in her heart to effect. Nor was this the only deliverance 
“Poor Sarah” experienced. On one occasion this same person, in- 
furiated by evil passions, rose to strike the berk ridden creature, but 
iiudoing sftshe missed her aim, and striking the unimpressible bed- 
post. put out her own shoulder. She made a similar attempt on a 
subsequent day, which was so signally defeated, that, convinced the 
destinies were against her, she ceased her cruel attempts to injure 
cme who was so manifestly sustained and preserved by the hand of God. 

A young lady who was in the habit of visiting the poor of St. 
Luke’s, in connection witl> Mr. Farley’s little church in St. James 
Street, found out Poor Sarali one fortunate day. This person was a 
famous helper in all good works. Her enthusiasm for Christ and his 
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cause was wonderful. One day she met a crossing-sweeper in the , 
streets : “ Do you ever go to chapel, my good woman?” she prettily 
asked. “ No) ma’am.” “ But wouldn’t you like ?” “ Perhaps^ ma’am.” 
“ Will you, come with me now ; I am gokig to one close by.” ‘‘Can’t, 
ma’am, what could I do with my b room V } \ “ Oh, I’ll manage^that 
for you,” and so saying she took the broom, hid it under her mantle, 
and arriving at the chapel, placed it behind the door, and its owner 
in a comfortable scat. 

Poo? Sarah was in great want when this good woman first saw her. 
She had « scarcely any clothes; and was Covering in the cold r , A 
friend called, afforded suitable help, made up some warm flannel, and 
collected regularly from thofie with \thorn she worked in a warehouse 
close by, in halfpennies and penffy-two shillings a- week, money she 
would say “ for my 6m7,” for Sarah’s surname, was Bird. But it 
was through the conversation and pleadings of the first visitor that 
poor Sarah was led to put her trust in him who, through the rest of 
her days, was her Lover and Comforter. Wha»b grace did in trans- 
forming her abject life into one of the brightest and most brilliant 
manifestations of Christian experiences, no pen can adequately da- 
ta#j}>e. The blessed influences of her life of sacred communion drop- 
ped, like fruit that falls to the grcf.md by the weight of its own ripe- 
ness, for the refreshment of all whose hearts were with hor in fel- 
lowship. If her daily life could not convince sceptics of the truth 
and power of Christianity, all the books on “evidences” would be 
useless. In her life was verified this sweet saying, “ The flower of 
Christian graces grows oifly under the shade of the cross, and the 
root of them all is humility.” Her whole days were seemingly spent 
in thankfulness and in praise. It was said by Epictetus, that if ho 
were a nightingale, he would by singing fulfil the vocation of a night- 
ingale ; if he were a swan, he would fulfil the vocation *&f -mwmi ; 
but since he was a reasonable being, it was his calling to praise God. 
Those who knew Poor Sarah testify that her constant song was, 
“ While I live will I praise the Lord : 4 I will sing praises unto my 
God while I have any being.” She used to say when reviewing dll 
the kind mercies of a loving Father, “ Ah, si?’, I am lost in wonder, 
love, and praise.” * 

For more than sixteen years had she lain in bed, helpless, yet she 
would say, “ It is wonderful I should be continued here, when so 
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.many who are young and active are taken away. The thought that 
my sills are forgiven, and my dependence is on the great love of 
Jesus, Saviour, makes me content to remain here until he is good 
enough to call me home.” • 

She would lay awakgr in the night, communing with her Saviour, 
and meditating on his promises. She would say she never wanted a 
candle to help her to think of them. She was too poor, generally, to 
burn a candle, except in time of illness. The friends who visited her 
brought in their own "light. A neighbour once did a thoughtful 
action. She considered how lonely Sarah must be without; any one 
or any light, in the room ; so she determined to give the poor cripple 
her clock. She brought it. “ A very gn?at comfort* it was to me,” 
observed Sarah, “to hear it tjpk and see how the time.went ; but 
afterward it stopped. We tried to have it mended, but my friend 
who gave it to me feaned it was a deception, sold to her by an Ameri- 
can that went about with such things ; still I liked to look at it for 
her kindness’ sake.” *L>ut she had better company. Her friend who 
had been the means of lending her to Christ would frequently talk with 
her about the good things touching the kingdom. Two neighbours 
would visit her by turns, and attend to her wants ; and in 
summer’s evenings would bring th«ir needlework and sit by her side. 
Mr. Farley tells me that so little did poor Sarah need “ nature’s kind 
restorer — sleep,” that she seldom slept more than twoiiours during 
the night. Many happy, joyous prayer-meetings has # he held in this 
room, and many Christian workers, toiling among the lowest classes 
of the* “ roughs,” were strengthened in t^eir work by the influences 
of those unique gatherings. % 

A heart so full of praise was never silent when it w r as possible to 
recount God’s acts of loving kindness. She always had some rich tale 
of«pr(^ r bletttiul deliverance with which to interest her visitors. “ The 
Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want,” was a text which she 
could illustrate in a hundred ways out of her own wonderful experi- 
ence. One day, when living wfithher deaf sister, she had nothing in 
the house to eat, save a mouldy crust, which in her temper, her sis* 
ter brought to her bedside, saying, “ There, that is all the parish 
will allow you this week 1” ** Never mind,” was the answeer*, “cut 
out the crumb, and wipe the crust with a clean cloth, and if you’ve 
got any butter, scrape it together.” While this was being done, a 
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knock was heard at tlie bed-room door. It was her friend who first 
led her to love the Saviour, who came with a loaf in her hand, •which 
she had just* bought at a baker’s for her poor friend. 

When she lived in an adjoining court, ^ fire broke out uTthe house. 
Even the beam over her bed caught on fire. # She la}, however, calm 
and serene, watching the leapings of the flames, assured that God 
would somehow prevent them hurting her. Her friends removed 
her to a room in another house, of which she became the tenant. 

Once she was sad at heart, for there was little for breakfast in the 
morning. Unbelief came in, and she almost gave way to its insidious 
advances. Before breakfast next ifiorning, a gentleman unknown to 
her and to her friends, knocked at her door, “ Very early/' he kindly 
observed, “«fco disturb an invalid, but. I thought that I would just leave 
this parcel on my way to the city,” and so saying he placed a packet 
on a chair near the door, and went away. Poor Sarah had of course 
the innate curiosity that characterises her sex, rich and poor, ill or 
well, and it seemed a long time till her friend belonging to Mr. Parley’s 
church, came upstairs, and opened the parcel for her. When it was 
opened, imagine her delight on seeing the necessary articles for 
more than one breakfast, viz., half-a-pound of tea, half-a-pound of 
coffee, a pound of loaf and an equal quantity of moist sugar. Nor 
was that the only gift of the day. The expected gift which she had 
doubted whether she would have received, came also, and so once 
more was Jesus'* better to her than her doubts and fears. 

For nine or ten years poor Sarah .received one shilling a week from 
the Sick Fund in connection with the church in James street, 
besides other helps from friends who were raised up at various times 
to relieve the necessities of <ihe poor woman. Toward the latter end 
of her life she received from a number of sources, sufficient to meet 
her current necessities, without being exercised in any T )v ay . Yet 
she never manifested so brilliantly the splendour of a life of faith 
as when she lived wholly upon its daily exercise. Never was her 
infiuence so magnetic as then. The large amount of sympathy 
evoked on her behalf from all who heard of her story, was, if any 
thing, likely to deaden the effulgence of that wonderful life that 
seemed so thoroughly to have been irradiated by the divine sunlight. 

To us it has been quite a treat to look ovor the clean-looking 
Bible which poor Sarah loved so to read. This Bible she obtained 
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in the days of her deep distress, by going without butter and 
sugaf to pny a penny a week for it. She had only tjio use of one 
thumb. t II or other hand and all her fingers, with the exception of 
this thumb, were stiff and ^useless. She had to lift the 'leaves of her 
JJihle with a fork, but so carefully was this done that there are not, 
so far as T can see, any impressions from the prongs. It is curious 
and refreshing to obsene the chapters and verses which seemed to 
have been most blessed to her. It would be impossible to enumer- 
ate them all. Vet T noticed that the one hundred and thirtieth 
Ps^un must have been peculiarly precious to her waiting heart, 
which would have thrilled responsive to tint psalmist’s experience: 
“My son) waitetli for* the Lord more than they that watch for the 
morning.” The sumo may belaid of the eighty-sixth* Psalm, the 
twelfth and thirteenth versos of which are emphatically marked, as 
though they were dotfehly expressive of her noblest convictions : “ J 
will praise thee, 0 Lord my God, with all my heart : and I will 
glorify thy mime foP evermore. For great is thy mercy toward 
me: and thou hast delivered my soul from the lowest hell.” Matthew 
twelfth, eighteenth verse, “ lMy beloved, in whom my soul is well 
pleased,” was a passage which seemed to have been peculiarly appro- 
priate to her appropiiating faith.* She 

lu that charter rent, with sparkling eyes, t 
Her title to a treasure hi the skies.” f 

What a fine, strongly-drawn mark there is at the twentieth verse 
of the second chapter of Paul’s "epistle to the Galatians: “ I am 
crucified with Christ : nevertheless I five ; yet not T, but Christ 
livotll in me : and the life which T now *li\ o in the Hash I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved mo, and gave himself for me.” 
-And in the presence of a joy unspeakable, and full of glory about 
iff be * won led JU> her, Faith, like an onehautress, rose from the. 
sordid earth, and with a wave of her magic wand, dbpellod the mists 
of sin and doubt : “ For ino to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 

Through the generosity of kind friends to whom the story of her 
fife had become known, and t.hp temporal apd spiritual help afford- 
ed through the Dibit*- woman of the district, # poor Sarah Spent the 
last few years of her life in comparatively comforl able circumstances. 
To the kind visitors in connection with the little active church in 
James street, and to its pastor, Mr. Farley, whose care for her “wa* 
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unremitting, she owed much for her sustenance and consolation. It 
lias given tha writer no little pleasure to have learned how much a 
small working men’s congregation may do for the Master* and the 
Master’s poor in a quiet, unostentatious way. The little community 
worshipping in James street has for some years past struggled with 
the ignorance and destitution of a large number of hard-working 
artisans of third-rate position, has relieved hundreds of the deserving 
and starving poor, to whom the word of God has been given, and 
has, by its persevering and earnest sick visitors been the means of 
bringing many poor sinners to hear the gospel of the blessed God. 
The pastor being a tradesman, gives his services voluntarily, and to 
his exertions and liberality the cause has been greatly indebted from 
its commencement. There is a debt of .£500 upon the clmpel, ami 
Mr*. Farley lias promised to pay £150 of it, provided the remainder 
be subscribed within a given period. Through the assistance of 
those whose hearts may be moved to help a chinch that, though 
very poor, subscribes over £100 per annum for benevolent ami 
other purposes without any external aid, it is IiojkhI that the 
chapel debt, which is an incumbrance, my be speedily removed, 
stf**that the institutions of the church may bo strengthened. 
We hold that in neighbourhoods like tlmt of St. Luke’s, where the poor 
are absolutely unable to raise a salary for a minister, men like Mr. 
Farley, who car\de vote Ilnur leisure voluntarily to so good a work, 
are serving God and his clmruh in a noble, Christian spirit. And to 
us it is a source of the highest gratification to find that God lias 
greatly blessed the work of this community — the church, the Sabbath- 
school, and the other organ is itions being in a nourishing and increas- 
ingly prosperous condition. May those who for so long a period 
ministered to the necessities of so afflicted a saint as poor Sarah — 
for sixteen years bedridden and a helpless cripple — be °bi«>dantly 
rewarded here — and beyond ! 


CHAPTER XV. 

Westminster. 

Historically, Westminster is the most remarkable city in the 
world. For proof thereof consult any hand-book * on London you 
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• can beg, borrow or — purchase. Socially, it is no less remarkable* 
For dbnturiea, the. richest and the poorest may be said to haVe met 
together in its streets and avenues, its gardens and slums. It has 
been the haunt of the rich,* and the chosen delight of the poor ; the 
residence of law-makers, and the Jtomc of law-breakers. So fair is 
the city, with its beautiful structures, that it looks like a saint ; so 
begrimed with dirt and reeking with filth are its back streets, that 
it typifies the demon of the human soul. Even now — such are the 
accretions of ages —its most magnificent buildings arc skirted by 
pestiferous dens ; and these are infested by hideous humanity, tortur- 
ed by pain, victimised by inlemjferance, wasted by lust, and batten- 
ing on its own corruption. ln*“ the gw)d time coming,” t*he date of 
which it would be desirable Jix, we are assured tli^t. chemistry 
will be so perfected t hat London smoko will be condensed into solid 
globes of carbon, resembling, on a more imposing scale, homoeopa- 
thic globules — those pretty little mysteries ! -—which will be burnt 
at night, so that public expenditure may be economised, the clouds 
rendered clearly observable to the human eye by day, and the exor- 
bitant profits of gas companies considerably reduced. .If is greatly 
to be desired, for the sain; of the inhabitants of Westminster, that 
this long-expected day of the triumphs of chemistry may speedily 
come. Probably, however, they would be satisfied if factories con- 
sumed their own smoke. * 

Many attempts have; been made to ruin and improve Westminster 
city. Whole streets of workingjinon’s houses have been pulled down 
in order to drive awav the fillhy and the degraded ; and courts and 
allots have been preserved for the ostensible good of the respectable, 
but for the actual benefit of the fallen a;ul impure. Such is the per- 
versity of humanising societies that wish to reap large dividends for 
tlieir ^i^ipfovoments.” The changes, in this respect have, perhaps, 
been more numerous here than in any other part of the metropolis. 
The poor have, of course, been driven to overcrowding in the 
wretched houses that remain ^ the common lodging-houses are still fill- 
ed with thieves and scamps ; the alleys are the resort of grambling 
costermongers, and the large model lodging-flouse, called Westminster 
Buildings, is almost bereft of the families for whom it was designed, 
and is full of those for whom one room is considered a luxury, and 
two rooms a burden, and an unnecessary evil 
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Walk thiough some of the remaining fever poll uted haunts, and 
you me struck with the comat oserl state of the stolidly imUflBronl 
beings who afe insensible to then 1 w rotchednesK ami oblivious of ft. 
more elevated existence. Some, like eagles from their eyrie, are ready 
to pounce upon any offending neighbour, yitli whom a quarrel 
and a fight are imn i table necessities of close friendship, and to whom 
an ar.swm demands much physical enforcement to send it home with 
any' p iwer. To hear the jabbering Irishwomen talk is to realise 
I label in one individual. As for intelligible utterance, clear pronun- 
ciation and^ealm delivery — these are relegated toother and more cold- 
blooded people, to whom rapidity of Speech would be n speedy exhaus- 
tion of ideas. YoiiaroHut*jais*d tn kpo «<> many of the coster class, ap- 
parently, i<>ll;ng and idling, smoking ;pid dialling. What is their oc- 
cupation? where Ilnur employment. ? As they plunge their hands into 
the hidden recess* of pockets which servo as deposit.- ries for all man- 
ner of art icles, or swear with vigour, or denounce .’with emphasis 
each other, the thought arises of tlnur importance in a certain circle 
of acquaintance, and their varied and perfect knowledge of the most 
prominent government houses which are variously dignified and (km 
crjbod by those who wish to conceal the fact of their prolonged and 
compulsory residence in them. Thieves still lodge in Westminster, 
though typhus fever, imprisonment, demolition of houses, emigration 
and transportation, have somewhat diminished their number. As 
the policemen w Pil tell you, however, the larger number work in re- 
tirement, or hoodwink the public by carrying on respectable trades. 
A few years ago, a civil-looking, fair-dealing butcher, to whom the 
^ visits of Christian visitors were generally acceptable, was ferreted 
out by a keen-witted policeipan, and discovered to boa bank-note 
forger on a most enterprising scale. This man, Huncher by name, 
was never suspected of wrong-doing • while, another mail,, also tran- 
sported, was a pest not only to the godly, but also to the most un- 
godly. lie w r as a wife-fighter, an awful blasphemer, and a ringleader 
in all street rows. So greatly was lie execrated by las own associates, 
that this coiner of forty years was regarded hy his* friends as the 
- most notorious bluckgu&rd in London. And the atmosphere was 
cleared of much moral pollution by his embarkation. Yet this man, 
whom all feared and shunned, detested and despised, whose daring 
in wickedness seemed unequalled, whose perfection in his sad art of 
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coining was so marked that his coins were always recogmset its his 
at tlnfmiftt, but whose cleverness was so great that up to the period 
of his ayest, the police could never catch him so as to get a convic- 
tion — this foul blot in humanity would often appear affected while he 
was^being reasoned with on righteousness and judgment to come, 

“ No man in the district,” says the London City Mission’s agent, 
“ would sooner take my part if any one said a word against me, or 
insulted me in anyway.” 

How miserably degraded some parts of Westminster are, ay be 
judged by the fact that in one district visited by a missionary there 
are seven hundred visitable, families, and not twenty persons who 
give signs of a regenerated life* Those* families Jffive five gin-shops 
provided for them, five openly houses, and eight that? are suspect- 
cd , and in one of them throe sisters live in sin, one being manned • 
and supporting her husband by her infamy. This is not a large, hut 
a very small district. The houses arc in a wretched condition, there 
are no hack yards, n#r back windows ; some of the cellars are inha- 
bited ; a whole family live logcthoi in one room, frequently not more 
than ten feet square, and it is not unusual to lind a shoemaker at 
work in the midst of the family. The streets, in which most o£, Uie 
poor creatures spend the best of tfieir days, present all the charac- 
teristics indigenous to such a neighbourhood. Gambling was a 
favourite pastime, especially on the Ijfabhath ; but this 1ms been some- 
what checked. The day is still desecrated by boys playing at marbles, 
at pitch and toss, and by women and girls amusing themselves with 
the shuttle- cock. A tight is no unusual source of merriment, although 
Irish rows, and Irish screams, and Irish bullying, and cow- 
ardice, are never rare where there is a nest of those choice residents. 
And notably is it true with them that quarrels would never develop 
i£to sg rip uH issues were there no spectators, no .peace-lovers, no 
mediators, and consequently no one to believe that meddling is a 
virtue, and fighting a vice. For the latter conviction becomes a 
nuisance in such a locality, inasmuch as it frequently leads to fight- 
ing when it is not seriously contemplated. u Peace at any price,” 
you say. Yes, but you can’t enforce it by interfering or by giving 
away a tract. Fetch a constable should the conflict show a serious 
head ; lot the affairs alone, if you do not, since the skirmish will be 
likely to evaporate in words. The sight of a meddler seems to put 
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eh Irishman on his mettle ; contact with a policeman "will exaspe- 
rate but ultimately quiet him ; a kind word will only add to 
the lire. Perhaps, after all, no one can, so successfully put f an cud 
to what the reporters call a <ui(Je<' } as airiest. Before a priest, an 
ignorant Irishman is a dumb fool. * 0 

And yet, no fairer field for Obrb.iian enterprise* can he found 
than in those haunts. Wheiover the deposed are, the influences 
of the gospel should be felt. The time has gone by for submitting 
to that spirit of Pharisaism which shuts out the lost from Christian 
calculations and .sympathies. Whatever fanh may bo found will 
the church of Christ in the prohibit. day, it cannot, be said that it 
despairs of alleviating human misery, ’or refuses to touch pollution 
lest it should become, polluted. T^e /•lunches that hedge themselves 
in #from the world, that refuse to associate with any but tho elect, 
that have no sympathising ear, no helping hand no Vv wm hearts to 
pity, no willing feet Ut nm, no active sentiments to stimulate, are 
miserably few, contemptibly weak, and are vturning fast, to the 
v ile dust of decay and dissolution. Human sympathy is attracting 
everywhere the hearts of the wretched from a life of which they 
?u:e tired ; Christian holiness is drawing ad miration in umn and 
women long diseased, long suffering from sin ; (ho strength of holy 
firmness, the unflinching ardour of noble courage, the penetrating 
sweetness of d gracious simplicity, displayed in seeking among the 
ruins of fallen nature, doubly lost— lost to Cod, lost to themselves 
— and in exhibiting the cross, and him who died thereon, is .van- 
quishing hearts long seared by w ickedness, and subduing wills long 
perverted to hellish principles. This blessed work of rescuing 
humanity from its thraldom, and breaking the irou bonds of spiri- 
tual slavery is a glorious occupation — 

“ Tip wiiai miffht. (ill :m angol's heart, 

.Ami filled the Saviour’s hands.” 1 

‘Westminster is carefully looked after by the various churches, 
although we doubt whether they do as much as the Roman Catho- 
lics. Men will 

“ Make flexible the kne^s of knotted -oaks” 
to compass the work of proselytising. The Sisters of Mercy, with their 
black dress and beads, and coal-skuttle bonnets— the last remaining 
vestige to teach the present generation that formerly bonnets were 
worn— are ever busy in the lowest haunts of misery. In them 
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indolence has received its death-shock. Like the Syrophe^Man 
wginan, though surrounded by difficulties, they are not # discouraged $ 
though frocl himself frown, they persevere. Such obedience .tO'duty, 
so entire, so earnest, meets with its reward. They insinuate them- 
aekes into the good opinions of the poor, who are won by their 
kindness, subdued and awed by their authority. The Itev. Samuel 
Martin and his congregation work among the degraded, and hivgely 
help them in their poverty. The Baptist Church in Romney - street 
has a staff of lodging house visitors, who preach and ten tit those 
wl#) manifest as little regard to virtue and outward cleanliness as 
they do to religious principles. The London City Mission labours 
here, and though not so much 1»y preaching as somfc of the mission- 
aries would desire, yet by visitation and instruction good is done. 
This work is not altogether easy, and results cannot always ho 
chronicled, in consilience of the migratory habits of the people. 
There are plenty of schools, and so well has the district been can- 
vassed that it is (wily among the lowest of the inhabitants that the 
children am entirely neglected. This neglect is due partly to the 
parents’ dislike or carelessness respecting education, and to the 
early habits of incorrigible rebellion formed by the children them- 
selves. The missionary conduct# small devotional services — so lie 
tells us in one of bis reports — and those who attend consist of 
persons who have not listened to. a religious service for years. 
They frequently come without shawl or bonnet. “One woman, 
who gets her living at her needle, is so interested in these meetings, 
tha{ she keeps the room (mi upper room) clean, opens it, preserves 
older, and frequently goes out before £hc service begins to invite 
the people in, and all without reinunt^alion.” Similar services are 
held for the servants of the Westminster Palace Hotel. The 
work oJL?’isitation is characterised by most hopeful features. When 
the visit is rejected, which is a rare occurrence, it is generally done 
with a measure of politeness which “ breaks the fall.” The interest 
attending each visit varies. Sometimes it is marked by extreme 
•indifference, as though the truths conveyed mot with no sort of 
response ; at other times enquiry is evoked, and the visitor is greatly 
encouraged in his work ; a fid now and then, through the mercy of 
God, hearts long hardened, minds long bent to evil purposes, con- 
sciences long blunted and deadened, have been softened, enlightened, 
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and aroused, The first effect will bo a moral one. Their lives • 
need renovating; they knew it long ago, and confessed it * sqme- 
times in a jaunty spirit, at other time with sadness. Sow;, in sin- 
cerity of .spirit and earnestness 'of purpose, they desire to “ turn 
over a new leaf.” The reader may understand that, homely expres- 
sion, and think the work which it implies a comparatively easy 
one. Truth to toll, it is consummately diilicult for some who are 
surrounded hy temptations and sins which lose none of their potency, 
though much of their fascination. There is the temptation to 
live in satisfaction with a low standard of right aud wrong, ^his 
temptation to conventional morality comes alike to all classes in all 
conditions of life. It coihes in a low, gross form to the poor, hut 
it is none the less a triumph of grac ' to conquer if. There is, too, 
the temptation to continue receiving ill-gotten gains. It comes to a 
poor costermonger, who has the choice before hiin of obtaining £ 3 
or £ 4 a week by his old ways of cheating the public, or of relin- 
quishing great profits and dishonest gains 1W one quarter of his 
usual receipts. The temptation is none the less strong because he 
is a poor, illiterate fellow, and not a line, educated university man 
who has swindled the public through bubble companies. Nor are 
the heart-stragglings against the oppressive dread of prosecution, 
diminished by the condition of life of these new aspirants after God 
and goodness, llis must be a brutal, unsympathising heart that 
can mock at tie tyrannous world of passions which fight for the 
mastery over a soul just born to Go 1, witli but a simple, weak faith, 
trembling heart, and very imperfect knowledge. But oh ! when the 
hour and the agony of temptation has past, when the craven, fear 
has fled, and the insidious seductress of mischief departed, and the 
divinely-imparted strength lias laid low the soul’s great foe, and faith 
has triumphed, and hope lms revived, and joy inis anim, ted and 
cheered tho distressed heart — then gratitude fills the soul, and music 
flows from thankfulness, and confidence springs into noble activity. 
It is something worth knowing 

i! How sublime a tiling it is 
To suffer and bo strong.” 

And the triumphs of divine grace overall uinan weakness have their 
lessons for us, whether they be won over our own hearts or over 
those of the poorest. 
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' Twtf kinds of work are most useful in Westminster — perhaps three. 

Ogeft-air preaching on Sunday afternoons in courts and by-streets, 
' though^ attended by limited numbers, is surrounded by difficulties, 
but it is nevertheless owned and blessed by God. Tim missionary 
hag two stations in courts which we have looked at, and found to be 
none of the sweetest or most desirable. The population is a mixed 
one— of English and Irish. “ We never knew who heard the Word 
and who did not ; for the houses were so close, and the streets so 
narrow, that they who chose to listen could do so without being seen 
oncoming into the open street.” We are told that the quiet hearing 
of the Word much depends upon the amount of drink imbibed by the 
fallen women and their companions daring the previous part of the 
day. “ Numbers of young tne # n would puss up and do\wa, and in and 
out among the women, and fi equently have they stopped to listen to. 
the words of truth, the effect of which has been to make them feel 
uneasy in their minds, and they hardly had courage to enter the 
houses of iniquity, • but waited and listened until drawn in by the 
raillery or pressing invitations of their companions.” A terrible 
picture ; but alas ! true to nature. Then there is preaching in mis- 
8ion-rooms, which in this neighbourhood are not easily filled, and — 
most important of all — lodginrphouse visitation . It appears there 
are now thirteen lodging-houses in the district, three of which are 
very large, and will unitedly accommodate about twft hundred per- 
sons. They are tenanted by beggars and street hawkers. Some- 
times there is interruption, of course ; some one will suggest money 
as the one thing needful, just as the DuJ<e of Aborcorn lately thought 
that “ more turnips ” would cure Iceland’s ills ; but a judicious* 
speaker will turn such interpolations to ^ad vantage. When loquacious 
men are in liquor, even a lion-like man is liable to look confused at 
•anlnokive lampoon. Bub even these men are more impressible than 
the dogged and sullen, who have only a few thoughts and fewer 
ways of expressing them. 

We might give several 'remarkable instances of good done by 
* visitation among the wretched, but our^ allotted space has all but 
gone, and we must content ourselves with two cases ; we select the 
two from the missionary Vreport of 1873, solely because they are 
exceedingly striking, and in a measure representative of other of a 
later date, A poor fellow, of godly parents, was sent to college, 
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and amused* The first effect will be a moral one. Their lives • 
need renovating; they knew it long ago, and confessed it*sqme* 
times in & jaunty spirit, at other time with sadness. Kotoj in sin- 
cerity of .spirit and earnestness 'of purpose, they desire to “ turn 
over a new leaf” The reader may understand that homely expres- 
sion, and think the work which it implies a comparatively easy 
one. Truth to tell, it is consummately difficult for some who are 
surrounded by temptations and sins which lose none of their potency, 
though much of their fascination. There is the temptation to 
live in satisfaction with a low standard of right and wrong. This 
temptation to conventional morality comes alike to ail classes in all 
conditions of ltfe. It coihes in a low, gross form to the poor, hut 
it is none the less a triumph of grace to conquer it. There is, too, 
th$ temptation to continue receiving ill-gotten gains. It comes to a 
poor costermonger, who has the choice before him* bf obtaining £ 3 
or .£4 a week by his old ways of cheating the public, or of relin- 
-qitishing great profits and dishonest gains for one quarter of his 
usual receipts. The temptation is none the Jess strong because he 
is a poor, illiterate fellow, and not a fine, educated university man 
wfco has swindled the public through bubble companies. Nor are 
the heart-strugglings against the ''oppressive dread of presec ution 
diminished by the condition of life of these new aspirants after God 
and goodnossf His must be a brutal, unsympathising heart that 
can mock at tfie tyrannous world of passions which fight for the 
mastery over a soul just born to God, witli but a simple, weak faith, 
trembling heart, and very imperfect knowledge. But oh ! when the 
hour and the agony of temptation has past, when the craven fear 
has fled, and the insidious seductress of mischief departed, and the 
divinely-imparted strength has laid low the soul’s great foe, and faith 
has triumphed, and hope has revived, and joy has animated and 
cheered the distressed heart — tlieu gratitude fills the soul, and music 
flows from .thankfulness, and confidence springs into noble activity. 
It is something worth knowing 

“ How sublime a, thing it is 
To suffer and bo strong.” 

And the triumphs of divine grace overturn an weakness have their 
lessons for us, whether they be won over our own hearts or over 
.those of the poorest. 
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Two k kids of work are most useful in Westminster—perhaps three. 
Oge&air preaching on Sunday afternoons in courts and by-streets, 
though, attended by limited numbers, is surrounded by difficulties, 
but it is nevertheless owned and blessed by Ood. The missionary 
ha§ two stations in courts which we have looked at, and found to be 
none of the sweetest or most desirable. The population is a mixed 
one— of English and Irish. “ We never knew who heard the Word 
and who did not ; for the houses were so close, and the streets so 
narrow, that they who chose to listen could do so without being seen 
or # coming into the open street.” We are told that the quiet hearing 
of the Word much depends upon the amount of drink imbibed by the 
fallen women and their companions daring the previous part of the 
day. 41 Numbers of young me 4 n would pass up and down, and in and 
out among the women, and frequently have they stopped to listen to. 
the words of truth, the effect of which has been to make them feel 
uneasy in their minds, and they hardly had courage to enter the 
houses of iniquity ,* but waited and listened until drawn in by the 
raillery or pressing invitations of their companions.” A terrible 
picture ; but alas ! true to nature. Then there is preaching in mi*- 
sion-rooms , which in this neighbourhood are not easily filled, and — 
most important of all — lodging-house visitation. It appears there 
are now thirteen lodging-houses in the district, three of which are 
very large, and will unitedly accommodate about twb hundred per- 
sons. They are tenanted by beggars and street hawkers. Some- 
times there is interruption, of course ; some one will suggest money 
as the one thing needful, just as the Duke of Abercorn lately thought 
that “ more turnips ” would cure Ireland’s ills ; but a judicious - 
speaker will turn such interpolations tend vantage. When loquacious 
men are in liquor, even a lion-like man is liable to look confused at 
•an Incisive lampoon. But even these men are more impressible than 
the dogged and sullen, who have only a few thoughts and fewer 
ways of expressing them. 

We might give several "remarkable instances of good' done by 
* visitation among the wretched, but our^ allotted space has all but 
gone, and we must content ourselves with two cases ; we select the 
two from the missionary’s 'report of 1873, solely because they are 
exceedingly striking, and in a measure representative of other of a 
later date. A poor fellow, of godly parents, was sent to college, 
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obtained a good knowledge of Greek and Latin, became a Con gre 
gational minister, then was tutor at a Yorkshire college for aoipe 
years, then travelled on the Continent, met one misfortune after 
another, was. reduced to the lowest poverty, took to selling needles, 
paper, etc., in the London streets, and lacking decent clothing 
ceaaod to attend public worship. He attended the missionary's ser- 
vice, and subsequent conduct proved him to be a true child of God. 
He bocame a great help in the neighbourhood, and though he was so 
poor as Scarcely to obtain more than bread and w'eak tea, yet he read 
and talked to the poor lodging-house people, and was much liked. 

Here is another case, gi\cn, because it is so painfully romantic, in 
his own words, of a poor tinman, who could neither read nor write, 
and \new no more about religion, than that lie thought he was a 
sinnop like the rest of the folks.” He says : *• You knows, Mr. P 

, I believe what you say, but you know,, the likes of us, that 

never had any laming, who have alwnys been travelling the country 
ever since w r c was born, it arn’t to be thought that we could know 
much about these things. My father was a great drunkard all his life; 
he could earn plenty of money, but lie used to spend it as fast as he 
earned it. I was bom on the road, as we was travelling — at least, 
se my mother tells me — poor old girl ! but she has been dead for years. 
Prom a boy I always travelled with my father. Warn’t T frightened 
once ! Blow me, if I warn’t. Why, my old dad (father), said to me 
one day as we w as near a w ood, { .1 say, hoy, I have often said I will 
never die with my shoes on so he climbed a tree, I at the same 
time crying to him not to do fy— for I was but quite a boy, about 
twelve years old. He got up the tree, chucked me clown his shoes, 
and says, ‘ Hero goes, boy,’ and hung himself with his neck handker- 
chief. I ran to a man close by, in the road, filling a dung-cart, and 
told him my father had hung himself, and asked him to Gfi&eiUid 
cut him down ; but he would not, saying he warn’t going to cut him 
down if he was fool enough to hang himself. So I ran crying, and 
met two gentlemen in the road. They came just in time to save my 
poor old father’s life ; but he was ill a long time, and at last , lie died 
raving mad, through drink, a few years after.” 
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CHAPTER XYL 
The Public-Houses. 

A London gin-palace needs scarcely to be described. * Most persons 
are acquainted with its exterior aspects. Its massive plate glass 
windows, solid mahogany doors, artistically decorated and gilded 1 
pilasters, architraves, and friezes, flaming gas, polished metal pipes, 
and gaily coloured vats, have made it the most unblushingly conspi- 
cuous sight in the streets of London. N< or need we picture the 
scenes of riot, of indelicacy, showy vulgarity, and intemperance, 
which are too frequently witnessed in and outside thege drinking 
establishments. Nor shall we* describe the less pretentious beer- 
houses, nor .those dingy -looking pseudo «cofTee-house.s, in wfiieh if any 

one wore to ask for refreshments he would be ridiculed* We shall 

% • • 

assume our readers to be sufficiently well acquainted with the exter- 
nal character of thes^ houses at least ; and as our object is to depict 
vice and intemperance, we shall content ourselves w T ith a simple un- 
varnished recital of„some of the most interesting facts with which wo 
have become acquainted. 

The larger number of our readers, will, in all probability, be sur-. 
prised to learn that there are such persons as missionaries to public- 
houses. This feature of the n winy -sided work of the London City 
Mission does not strike one as peculiarly appropriate. We have so 
long and so justly regarded gin-palaces as part of the domains of the 
evil One, that they do not appear, at first sight, to be the most desir- 
able places in which to scatter fhe good seed of the kingdom. The 
bare thought of entering a music hall o # r dancing saloon for this pur- 
pose, seems an outrage upon Christian delicacy and honesty. And # 
yet, personally undesirable as these spheres of usefulness may be to 
most of missionaries from which they should instinctively shrink as 
jv'om aJouP leprosy, many persons have had cause to thank God for 
the felicity that sprang from contact with good and bravo men who 
have sought out the lost from these borders of hell. We candidly 
confess that we have not been able on this occasion to screw up 
• courage” to visit with the missionary the low haunts of infamy, 
vice, and degradation, to which he goes every night.. We have visit- 
ed some of the lowest haunts of poverty afld ruffianism, and would 
not object to do so again were any good purpose to be served 
thereby, but to enter those nests of profligacy which, under the 
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cloak of coffee-houses and dancing saloons, ave the seminaries of 
sensuality in its vulgarest forms, is more than the author would do 
were his existence dependent upon it. And yet these missionaries 
venture,' leaning wholly on the divine strength, to enter the doors 
leading close to perdition, to snatch from the burning those whom 
the Lord God would call. They witness, as one of them writes, 
scenes that are disgusting in the extreme, and hear language of a 
most diabolical character. One of these men observes, “ I often go 
to a public-house door, and push it open, and walk in, when my body 
goes in against my feelings, and I am compelled to cry to God for 
help. The door of a public-house is often to me a throne of grace, 
for there* it is \vhere 1 lift my he§rt to God, and look to him for 
support and success, and when I have most felt my weakness the 
Lord has given me the greatest success.’ 5 I am" indebted to my good 
friend, Mr. William Olney, who is one of the excellent of the earth, 
for an introduction to one of the public -house missionaries, whose 
district lies in Bermondsey and its neighbourhood. Mr. Olney ’s sym- 
pathies so naturally flow into the channel of evangelism, that 
no one who knows him will be suprised to learn that he acts 
as local superintendent for the City Mission, in Bermondsey, 
and is therefore well acquainted, with the work of the gentle- 
man who has furnished me with many of the facts recorded in this 
article. 

Missionary effort in public-houses and music-halls must ever be re- 
garded as strange, if not exceptional work. It is so felt by those 
who engage in it ; yet the opportunities for usefulness are so great 
that the advantages override the difficulties. It is also considered 
to be strange work by the people who are visited. “ Religion in a 
public-house !” some one will remark to the missionary, M Do you 
know, sir, this is no place for you or religion f* But, if *thigj>e said u 
and said it has been, some one will be sure to retort, <l Why, Jack, 
if this be the devil’s house, this is just the place for the*gentleman 
to oome to reform us.” The publicans at first ridicule the effort, but, 
as we shall see further on, almost always countenance it, That 
there is absolute necessity for bearding the lion of sin in his den is 
6sdy too apparent whbn we consider the number of persons who 
spend the best part of their leisure hour's in these places. Anyone 
acquainted with domiciliary visitation to the poor will have reoog- 
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nisW the great difficulty of meeting with the men. Where are they 5 
to be Sound t Naturally, a minister of the gospel is anxious to prp- 
tectVhis own reputation, and cannot visit public-houses to “ get at" 
these people. This work must be left to missionaries ; and therefore 
we most heartily commend the City Mission for the boldness of its 
policy in selecting hardy and godly men to visit those who, finding 
no attraction in their wretched homes, spend their evenings in 
public-houses. The work, of course, is essentially of an aggressive 
character, and for that reason we like it. There are, too, hosts of 
difficulties in connection with it. There is the bitter i^iunt, the 
black-guard language, the sottish effects of drink, the irritating mis- 
representation, inuendo, and double meaning given to the clearest 
reasoning, the unconquerable force of degraded habit, the contact 
with fallen women, intolerable obscenity and foul blasphemy, fche 
frequent presentation # under subtle forms of the worst temptations, 
the obfcuseness of the hardened intellect, and the pretentiousness of 
flimsy conceit. But jbhen there are a number of striking advantages 
which those who preach in conventicles and visit the homes of the 
poor seldom get. The men are in the public-house at leisure, and 
will therefore grant the time for listening ; they will bear to be lec- 
tured in a way that they would not submit to in the presence of 
their wives and children ; the tracts will be sure to be read ; not 
only one but dozens of men who are not to be reached by other 
agencies, are met with here ; no privacy is invaded ; no suspicion is 
excited among habitually suspicious men ; and “ a clear stage and 
no favour,” or, in other words, fair-play # is given where, under other 
surroundings, it might be denied. Gre^t grace is wanted for this 
work. The company is sometimes dreadful ; and to become familiar 
with scenes of vice must depress the mind and blunt the moral 
sensibilities.* Even Lot could not live in Sodom without offering, 
whether as the result of rashness or heat in a moment of extreme 
perplexity or trial one can hardly determine, a compromise to the 
demands of the violent citiiens. One may well pray for the pre- 
servation of the public-house missionaries. “Several nights,” says 
one of them, “ have I laid awake for hours and could not sleep— the 
language I had heard an& the scenes I haS witnessed preventing 
me ; and yet amidst all this sin our heavenly Father has been pleased 
to work by the power of his Spirit.” * 
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I said, the landlords approved of the work of these men. This is , 
greatly t?o their credit, and adds to the pleasure and encouragement 
pf the workers. .. But it is not always that the first introduction to 
the publican is agreeable. It requires not a little tact, skill, .and 
judgment, to obtain his good opinion.' Perhaps the first question 
put to the missionary will be, “ Do you want to make men teeto- 
talers V and if the missionary be a rigid abstainer his difficulties will 
be increased. Or, he may be invited into the parlour on account of 
his respectability, and asked what he will take. And perhaps he 
will be considered to have taken a liberty to intrude for a purpose 
so different from that of the customers. But in, a few moments the 
frown of disappointment, if not vexation^ will be exchanged for 
the smile of approval, as the proprietor will say, “ Well, no doubt, 
yopr purpose is good, and you are welcome here.” Indeed, the 
landlords have a deep personal regard for the visitor. In hundreds 
of instances they have given their hearty welcomes, and have well 
appreciated the errand on which the missionaries have been sent. 
Even some landladies will distribute the tracts which are left with 
them for the benefit of the most depraved of their customers. Cards 
containing mottoes prettily printed — sucli as, “ Be sober,” “ Swear 
not at all,” “ Thou God seest me,” &e., to the number of over live- 
hundred, have been distributed among publicans, and exhibited by 
them ; some having previously enframed them in rosewood. “ When- 
ever a customer swears,” says one publican, “ I direct him to that 
card, and it has checked many persons in using bad language.” 
“ Mate } we musn’t swear now,” said a man to his companion. " Ah ! 
that’s coming it too strong,” remarked another, “ if they left out ‘ Be 
sober,’ it would do very weU.” In a club-room in a public-house in 
Lower Shadwell, each man who swears is fined one penny. There are 
many instances Sf alike nature, proving that when the’pafcronage.of 
publicans is obtained, good ip frequently done. Many of them have 
manifested a kind of pride in having their establishments visited by a 
missionary. They have introduced him to their astonished patrons, 
and his efforts have been favourably referred to and highly ’com- 
mended by them. In two instances, they have insisted upon having 
the. missionary’s portrait taken, and hav^ made him presents, 

A few such* publicans have been brought to the Saviour’s feet 
loved down under the’toasterly influences of deep contrition. Their 
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wives, xoo, are ofteri' impressed with the importance of eternity end 
its solemn issues. Borne of them are Christian women, striving earn- 
estly to jiounterapfc by personal piety and constant pleading with, 
their children, the evil influences under which their families are 
brought. Surrounded by such a miasma, it is no small difficulty for 
the flower of Christian virtues to grow. The soil is ungenial, the 
breezes are unhealthy, and the gloomy clouds too thick for the bright- 
ness of heaven’s cheering rays. The missionaries declare that many 
publicans are unhappy in their business. One of their reports states: 

— “Jhe landlady of the told me, with tears stream ingtfrom her 

eyes, that she felt her soul was lost, and that she had been training 
up her children for hell all the years that* she had b<=un in the beer- 
trade : ‘ And now that my clykjren have grown up,’ «she added, 
‘they turn round and abuse me : and if I talk to them about reli- 
gion, they call me a mfmiac.’ ” Borne publicans resist altogether the 
thought of religion, and abandon themselves to despair and to their 
evil destiny. A publican said to a missionary, “1 can’t be religious 
if I would. You come and take my place for twelve months, and 
that will soon knock all religion out of you.” Their great gains — 
one of them advertises a gin-palace to let, “ doing £250 a week over 
the bar,” and another is known pay £300 a month for malt — is a 
great barrier to a religious life. An increasing number are desirous 
of closing on the Sabbath clay. iVl any do this already.* Others are 
undergomg a favourable change of opinion on the subject. Still, 
these, I fear, are comparatively few ; and .although the missionaries 
seem to write hopefully as to the feeling; among tho publicans, the 
recent strong opposition to the bill priced before Parliament for 
restrictions upon Sunday trading does not speak favourably of the 
opinions of this class. 

•It would seem that in most districts there is a much larger pro- 
portion of men than of women who, visit beer-houses. We are told 
by one of the mission agents that he meets with ten men to one 
woman. This average would *not be found, of course, in gin-palaces, 
Where a larger number of disreputable women congregate. But the 
women who are generally seen in common beer-liouses are of the 
most degraded type. Tlieir* language is frequently beyond descrip- 
tion. Tho men blaspheme at intervals, but the wornSn seem never 
to stop, or allow of the possibility of an interval. The proprietors 
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of beerhouses, in low districts, get up special attractions for their* 
customers. They have, the police-courts sometimes reveal,* ‘^rat- 
pits,” and bets are made upon dogs killing a given number of rats 
within a stated time. As an instance of the power of drinking 
habits, and the accommodating policy of wtlie publicans, the. Ber- 
mondsey missionary informed me that women will take off some of 
then clothing, and hand it over the bar for gin to the publican, who 
will retain the article until it is redeemed— of course, a perfectly 
illegal procedure, but one, I am assured, that is by no means un- 
common... r 

A missionary's round on the Sunday night i<? full of incident. Rude 
and lewd talk is not banished. He goes iu one tap-room, and finds 
a score of youths, with short-cropped hair, showing that their per- 
sonal liberty has been guarded within prison walls, gambling for 
money. He is roughly received, but seouiing their attention by a 
reference to a forthcoming royal marriage, lie passes on to Lord’s 
parable of the marriage of the King’s son. Borne of the lads are 
deeply interested, and these leave the place for private conversation 
outside. In the pailour of the next beer-house, there are several 
tradesman and three young Frenchmen who wish to have a contro- 
versy respecting the claims of the Pope. In another public house, 
there are a number of Irish labourers, and — for the missionary 
always aims at appositeness — the parable of the builders is recited. 
The bar of another house is filled with soldiers. The missionary 
observes the entrance of a jolly-looking sailor, in company with a 
young woman. He tells them when Nelson at Trafalgar was shot, 
he cried, “ I conquer,” but he died ; when the Christian died he 
cried, “ I conquer” too, but he lived for ever. In the next tap— we 
are using one of the repoits of the missionary — are some navvies, aud 
two men who are deaf and dumb. With these latter, a conversation 
is entered upon by means of scraps of paper. A low gin-shop is next 
visited. “ The bar was crowded with men of the baser sort. The 
barman held up the tract, and then tore it to pieces. He quickly ex- 
claimed, * We expect that sort of thing. I am a sower come out vo 
sow, and some of my seed is sure to fall upon the wayside, or among 
thorns/ The men pressed round him, one of them declaring that 
Bishop Colenlb had proved the Bible to be all a lie. He therefore took 
his seat upon a barrel, and read Matthew viii. 3 — 12, with com- 
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. meats* */ Posh^Bone of these men, and thousands wemefc With in 
tbe^cdurse of a lew months, are ever seen again ; so that the* results 
of this lyiobtrusive effort cannot be fully known until thetbty <u tttii* 
verbal revelation. A few months ago, a visit was paid to a thieves* 
den j and as this will form the best illustration of the work of the 
missionaries among the lowest class of people, I give it entire : — 

“ One evening I met with a thief of my acquaintance, who informed me that 
‘a lot of chaps was as how going to have a little jaw together at the — beerekop.’ 
By this X understood that thieves of his order were to have a meetiiijj among 
themselves. I therefore bent my steps towards the place. Therq were only 
two then before the bar, to whom I said a few words. The tap-room is in a very 
awkward place. A door opens from the bar into aMark passage conducting to 
the tap-room. As I approached this, the landlord, in an angry tone, exclaimed 
* Don’t go there.’ X, however, hui nud through, Upon entering The tap, I was 
met with a loud expression of disapprobation. About thirty men and youths 
were present, two of wluyn I know to bo ticket-of-leave men, and several were 
known thieves. The majority were of the class known as ‘sneaks,’ or common 
thieves, and 1 was surprised to sec several gentlemanly-looking men among 
them, evidently * mag&men’ or * pickpockets.’ It is true, strange as it may appear, 
that these classes keep veiy distinct. Thoy rarely fraternise ; the one class, I 
suppose, feeling the pride of ability and rank, and the other being conscious of 
their inferior position. I was, therefore, surpiiscd at finding the two classes 
together. It was evident that a common interest or danger had brought them 
there. Three or four ordered me out, but there was a friendly smile upon 
several faces. I therefore exclaimed, ‘ Pi Hty fellows, i ud ecd*to hold a secret 
meeting ; why I could not come down the Marylebone-ioatf without hearing 
about you, “Well,’ I continued, after a pause, ‘You know I’m safe, and I 
have come to do you a good turn— the best thing one man can do for 
another.’ I was stopped by one of the men,#a thorough rough, handing me 
a copy of the Timex newspaper, It was dirty and beer-stained. He enquired 
if that was not a disgrace to the country? and .if I thought men were to be 
treated without justice, like savages, because they were unfortunate ? and if I 
didn’t think thgt tho man who wrote that ought to be garrotted ? The article 
in*quostioA approved of the severe sentence passed upon some prisoners for 
street robbery, with violence. I quickly changed the subject by telling them 
that I had road in French history of a prison in which a blacksmith wfto kept to 
rivet fetters upon the limbs of the ^unfortunate prisoners. They listened with 
breathless interest to the narrative. I then told them that all men who commit 
sin * forge their own fetters,’ and s5 bind themsefv os to sin and hell. But, I 
exclaimed in a less solemu tone, ‘ seven hundred years before /cm Cfo'ist 
was born, a prophet wrote of him as the great fetter breaker, that he should 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that aro 
bound,’ I commented upon these words in connexion with Luke iv. 16 — 20 , 

20 
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for about tea minutes amidst profound stance, and ended by giving them m 
earnest call to repentance and faith in the Lord Jesus. 'The men seemed sub- 
dued, and discussed the difficulty of getting an honest living, after having 
been convicted. One of them remarked, * You made a Christian of ^Battling 

Bill* (a young, man named .) I iold them about bis conversion, and the 

points of several letterB I received from him and from the chaplain of Dartmoor 
Convict Establishment, of his enlisting as a soldier, and his happy dealh in 
India. This was another matter of inteiest, so I stayed for moie than an 
hour. At leaving, several followed me out, and walked pait of the way home 
with me, I gave my address, and am glad to add that I received visits from 
three of' them. One, who had not been convicted, though charged, has en* 
listed into tl^c army ; and another called to tell mo that he had obtained woik 
at a wharf. In each of these cases theve seemed to be deep religious impres- 
sions. I cahnot, with ccrtaiAty, sny more 

It will be seen, from what has been already Btated, that for this 
peculiar, woA;, the greatest prudeAe<* and the 'utmost possible in- 
genuity are pre-requisites. Those must be partly natural gifts. 
Quickly to seize hold of opportune moments, to keep a sharp look- 
out for any passing event or incident that may introduce some por- 
tion of scriptural teaching, and to do this so surreptitiously as not 
to lash the conceited aud the sceptical into fury, and so simply as 
not to be above the comprehension of the most muddled and fuddled 
intellect, is the distinctive work of the eight missionaries employed 
by the City Mission in this department of Christian labour. Take 
some cases. The Bermondsey missionary was once amused by two 
soldiers, one of whom seriously advised the order to “open his mouth 
and shut his eyes, to see what Cod would send him.” The soldier 
was fool enough to clqse his eyes, and open his good-sized mouth. In 
the twinkling of an eye, t*he missionary stepped up, and thrust a 
tract in the stupid fellow’s mouth, observing that there was more 
probability of God’s sending him that, than that he should have sent 
what his comrade was about to give him. And so,’ this tract and 
incident formed a suitable introduction to a conversation on the 
bread of heaven. The news of the day necessarily forms the staple 
topic of discourse in public -houses. When any great event occurs, 
it is the universal subject of conversation in beer-houses. After thf> 
wreck of the “ London,' ’ some men in Bethnal Green refused to re- 
ceive the missionary’s tracts, ..on the ground of their ud belief ill the 
efficacy of prayer. “Were not the sailors all praying!” observed 
one of the men, “ but God did not hear or answer, for the ship went 
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down and they were all drowned ; and I have been ill for two years, 
and praying for health all the time, but I am no bettes, so I think I 
will gi\*3 over praying.” “ There are so many religions — which arc 
we to believe T is a question often put, and the missionary who 
quotes and comments cfn the Saviour’s own words, “ This is life eter- 
nal, to know thee, the only true God, and J esus Christ whom thou 
hast sent,” will be more likely to satisfactorily answer the question 
than if he were to talk to them about the distinctive peculiarities 
of Protestantism, or of any section of the Protebtant church. When 
in •February, 1864, the execution took place at Old Bailey of five 

pirates, a publican said to one of the missionaries, “Let *is have a 

♦ # • 

lecture on capital punishment, for we very much need it from the 
the appearance outswlo.” This*affoided an opportunity lor the pro- 
clamation of the great truths of the Cross, and the vicarious dfcath 
thereon of the Lord. “ We don’t believe in God,” observed a publi- 
can in the west end. “Oh,” replied the missionary, pointing to a 
jug of flowers — 

“ No God i no God ! the simplest flower 
That in the wild is found, 

Shrinks as it dunks its cup of dew, 

And trembles at the sound.” 

“ There is a God, my friend — a flower-maker and a star-maker, and 
in these last days he has spoken to ns by his Son, jvfiom he raided 
from the dead.” “ You’re a good chap, and no gammon,” remarked 
a rough-looking fellow. “ Ah, rf that’s true,” answered the mission- 
ary, “I was’nt so once ; if I show the portrait of the kind of charac- 
ter I was before God saved me, you would say, ‘ He is a bad chap, * 
jud no gammon.’” And so, there followed a short discourse on 
m'an’s condition by nature, and the contrast— man saved by divine 
grace, , # 

We will briefly epitomise some of the remarkable cases which the 
missionaries have reported to the City Mission Magazine, One mis- 
sionary can report the change of life of throe hundred souls, and 
Although some have gone back jn to “the Jbeggarly elements of the 
world,” he rejoices that “ a number of his mission children,” are 
walking in the truth. One # stout-willed, contemptuous landord, who 
had made a small fortune at the Australian gold-diggings, amused 
himself at the missionary’s expense whenever he visited his bar. 
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Qto Stmday, itx the midst of tbo derision Vhrnfi warbeing beapod 

tJpon the messenger of good tidings* a lampifghfcei wa# tfatonfoi* to 

1 ght a lamp at the door, and to walk m the bar room and ca^ for H a 

pint ” The missionary, who was m want of an illustration, immediate 

ly pointed towards the new comei, and observed, “Tm mthat lii^e of 

lusmess,” “Indeed 1 how is that? ’ He whs not only obtained a 

light m his lamp there, but he runs vbout with his laddei ovei Ills 

shoulder, lighting up all the dark lamps m the street “Well, the 

Sauoiw* of the world has cilkd out bents lamps Borne men are 

wise, xnd got the light of sahation in them , ethers an ioohmi, /md 

walk m darkness Now, when i c mm obtuns spiutual light he 

becomes a ‘h b ht beirei, and this is why L lnvo come m litre, togno 

each of )Ok tin. gloiious light of thogispel of Clnist 1 The men 

listened , so did the Inndloi d The Holy fepn it b woik ot legcncm 

tion was the topic, the Holy Spirit s po\u r x s felt, uul the 1 xnd 

lord, once ®o stmdy and duisne, was influenced by i supernatural 

comiction that changed the cum nt of lus thoughts, For some time 

he stiu y ^k d igiuisf tin mist i able cm Is ot kistiack He closed lus 

house on tht Sabbcth He dtclmed to stive ch unk nds He pioposcd 

giving up business, but ere Ins pi ms wcu pci tec ted, Ik wis sa/od 

with disease, from which ho sufhrul fot in my months His sickness 

aided Ins spintuil growth His spiritual growth np< ned him foi 

heavon Ho died a Ixliowi. md lus wito live d to m uufest 44 like 
* 

precious faith ' Sumhi cists might b< mentioned, cists m which 
the closing of the ben lioust on tliv, bunchy his bun the precursor 
of the gi eatest g nn — the h(pe of ]ita\en One landloid gave up 
Sunday trading, and found the bibbath a licit possession And now 
(t his wife and grown up d mghteis confoss Chust, and by then lives 
give evidence of a woik of grice * Take anothu instance of convCr 
Bion through public house \isitation One of the agents, m vj siting r 
public house, met with an aged man, who had the appearance of a 
gentleman, in the pai lour — 

* A pleasant luuatk was made about hi« 1 mely position, and I asked pormis 
rnou ‘ to put the <piestiou to lum which a gieat King who sat upon the throne </ 
the lharaohs once put to an tfged m m who Vas led up to bis thione He smiled 
and &aid,*Ceitamly ‘Well, theu I continued, ‘how old art thoa I Eighty, 
four,' he replied 4 lhat/ I added 4 is not so good an answer as good old Jacob 
gave , he said that his days had been few, but of many sorrows t has it not been 
«o with you F 4 It has,’ he answered, 4 But, 1 1 continued, 4 he called life the 
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. 4»jg rf tlw y«n*» el He pilgrimage— ha, youre teen a pilgrimage $${& better 
o&rntrj V h% l spoke the tears trickled down his cheeks, and ha tepHsd, - Wuii 
i« my trouble ; my life baa been prosperous, and 1 have an ampl^forfctuiB, t»t0 $or 
some yeafs past X have felt clashed under the weight of my sins, I know that 
my days are few, and at times t am so unhappy that X lenvo home and wander 
abouA. That was the case this morning and I felt weary as I passed here, and 
as no one was m the parlour X stepped in for a glass of sherry,’ This he had 
before him. He gave anxious heed while I dwelt upon the meaning of the Savi* 
ow’s sweetest name, ‘ even Jesus,’ and told him about the Father’s love. Several 
rough men came in, and we rose to leave. He then offered me his hand, and 
said , ( Do let me see you again, sir ; come and dine with me * I promised to call 
up(A him, and we exchanged cards. Since then 1 have seen him frequently, and 
I have sought his sah at ton with much con vei sation.and pr ayer. Upon a recent 

visit he received me with a smile* and saul* ‘Oh ! Mr. \V* , X have cast all 

upon the Sawour, and can now siy, *Loid let tost thou thy servant depait m 
peace, for mine eyes Inve seen thy salvation.’ I continue to v lsit him, ijnd I 
bi iiove th »t he is saved. * 

We might go on with such instances — our patience is not exhaust- 
ed — but our space js ahcnly filled. We might give instances of 
conversions of lamlloids who have, for conscience sake, given up their 
businesses, and sou limed mm h for principles for which no sacufice 
can be too gieat , of drunk irds who have dashed away the tempta- 
tion, and accounted it for ever accursed , of harlots who have been 
lescuedcvcn mthc midst of the bewitching enchantment*, of gaiety; 
of infidels who have turned fiom the intoxications #>f self conceit, 
and have humbled themselves under 1 he simple verities of the gospel ; 
of sailors who, seam* 1 mded on.shoie, have, hy divine graco, aban- 
doned the infatuations of prssion, and sought the so hoi or and more 
enduring ;oys of a life of faith , of thereon version of those who but 
for the cunmul fastidiousness of tho^o who sliould have warned 
thorn, might long ago have turned from the corrupting paths of licen- 
tiousness -young men who have been caught up in the whirpooi of 
London fast life, and who after a round of false pleasures have been 
mercifully delivered from the to? ture-room of abused outraged na- 
ture, in which room “ Nature casts down the wretch, searches every 
jvein, makes a road of every neive for the scorching feet of pain to 
travel on, pulls at every muscle* breaks in the breast, builds fires in 
the brain, eats out the skhy and easts living # coals of torment on the 
heart.” Let the agonies witnessed in hospitals where the victims of 
gaiety ooze out the remnant of a sin-besotted life, be a justification 
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more than sufficient for missionary operations among those who, en- 
tangled by vice, must, but for the mercy and restraints of heaven, go 
down from the strange woman’s house through the corridors of bell, 
even to “ the chambers of death.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

* THE SEVEN EVILS OF LONDON. 

The firct of the seven evils of London is “ neglected children” 
Well may the writer call it a startling fact, that in England and 
Wales, three hutidred and fifty thousand children, under the age of 
sixteen, are' dependent more or less cn parish authorities for main- 
tenance ; in London alone, one hundred thousand children wander in 
destitution, preparing for the gaols or for the ebrlv graves. Children 
of the gutter, their food is scant, their lodging foul, their clothing 
ragged. Even when blessed with a mother, the'young Arabs neither 
fare sumptuously by night nor by clay. Cradled in a gooseberry 
sieve, or nestled in an egg box, the babies of the poorest class have 
no injurious luxury to enervate them. Strange facts came under my 
own observation. “ Accompanied "by a friend, I was on a visit of 
exploration into the little-known regions of Baldwin’s Cardens, in 
Leather Lane,' arid entering a collar there, the family who occupied it 
were discovered in a state of dreadful commotion. The mother, a tall, 
bony, ragged shrew, had a baby tucked under one ann, while she 
was using the other by the v*aid of a pair of dilapidated nozzleless 
bellows in inflicting a tremendous beating on a howling young gen- 
tleman of about eleven year's* old. * Tut ! tut ! what is the matter, 
Mrs. Donelly 1 Rest your arm a moment, now, and tell us all about 
it.’ 1 Mather ! shure it’s matther enough to dhrive a poor widdy 
beyant her senses !’ And then her rage turning to sorrow, she in 
pathetic terms described how that she loft that bad boy Johnny only 
for a few moments in charge of the ' darlint comfortable ashleap 
in her bashket,’ and that he had neglected his duty, and that the 
baste of a donkey had smelt her out, and * ate her clane out o’ bed.’ 

, . . It was not long after the incident of the gooseberry sieve, 

that I discovered in one small room in which a family of six resided, 
three little children, varying in age from three to eight, perhaps, 
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stark naked. It was noon of a summer’s day, and there they were 
nude »s forest monkeys, and so hideously dirty that every rib-bone 
in their poor wasted little bodies showed plain, and iif colour like 
mahogany. Soon as I put my head in at the door they scattered, 
scared as rabbits, to the 1 bed,’ an arrangement of evil-smelling dock 
and Md potato-sacks, and I was informed by the mother that they 
had not a rag to wear, and had been in their present condition for 
more than three months 

Had the stories told of the food of little Arab hordes in London 
streets been narrated by a missionary as being true of Chinese 
or Patagonians, our hair would # be on end with horror ; but many 
will read the following with coipplaconcj. w They draw a ’consider- 
able amount of their sustenance from the markets. And really it 
would scorn that by* some miraculous dispensation of Providence, 
garbage was for their sake robbed of its poisonous properties, and 
endowed with virtues such as wholesome food possesses. Bid the 
reader ever see the young market hunters at such a 4 feed,’ say in 
the month of August or September 1 It is a spectacle to be witness- 
ed only by early risers who can get as far as Covent Garden by the 
time that the wholesale dealing in the open falls slack — which will 
be about eight o'clock ; and it is^not to be believed unless it is seen. 
They will gather about a muck heap and gobble up plums, a swelter- 
ing mass of decay, and oranges and apples that have quite lost their 
original shape and colour, with the avidity of ducks 6r pigs. I speak 
according to my knowledge, for I have seen them at it. I have 
seen one of these gaunt wolfish little children with bis tattered cap 
full of plums of a sort one of which I would not have permitted a 
child of mine to eat for all the money in # the Mint. 

Very painful are the results of enquiries into the parentage of 
these ‘ ‘rank? outsiders” of humanity, these wretched waifs and strays 
of the race ; and if possible, even worse are the revelations concern- 
ing the baby -farming, and other forms by which certain of these poor 
little souls are reared, or rqther, murdertd wholesale. Advertise- 
ments for nurse children, and for babes to be adopted, mean a great 
deal more than unsuspecting readers have usually imagined. How 
many babes have passed into eternity threfogb the “ha’p’orth of 
bread and a ha’p’orth of milk a-day” system, eternity alone can re- 
veal.. No longer need we wonder at the large proportion of infantile 
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W&tffaUiy, But whkt unnatural, brutal ste Am all ikfe mmn t How 
God" b© ptovoked as bo sees his children deserted ofHboir 
parents, fm fltebes left as beasts leave not their young ! f Should 
these poor creatures lhe, and become bijead-winners on their m»n 
amount, they do but escape the ogres to fall into the way of harptep 
equally as' vile. The amusements provided for the youth of Londqa 
are many of them such as Sodom could have never excelled for their 
depravity. The low theatre, and the penny gaff, are simply open 
doors tp hell ; they smell of Top hot, and this makes them none the 
less profitable. “ Now that the police are to be roused to increased 
vigilance in the suppression, as well as the arrest of criminality, it 
would be i\s well \f those' in authority directed their especial attention 
to these penny theatres. As they at* present exist, they are nothing 
better than hot-beds of vice in its vilest forms. Girls and boys of 
tender age are herded together (o witness the splendid achievements 
of ‘clashing highwaymen,’ and of sirens of the Starlight Sail School; 
nor is this all. Thu bar! as i his is, it is really the least part of the 
evil. The pmu.v 1 gall” ^ usually a small place, and when a speci- 
ally atrocious pirn*, produces a corresponding 4 run,’ the ‘ house’ is 
incapable of containing the vast number of boys find girls who 
nightly flock to see it. Scores would be turned away from the doors, 
and their halfpence wasted, were it not for the worthy proprietor’s 
ingenuity, i vm now speaking of what T was an actual witness of 
in the neighbourhood of Shoreditch. Beneath the pit and stage of 
the theatre was a sort of large kitchen, readied from the end of the 
passage that w'as the entrance to the theatre, by a flight of steep 
( stairs. There were no seats in this kitchen, nor furniture of any 
kind. There was a window looking toward the street, but this was 
prudently boarded up. At night time all the light allowed in the 
kitchen proceeded from a feeble and dim gas jet by the wall over- 
the fire-place. 

“Wretched and dreary -looking as was this underground chamber, 
it was a source of eonsidoiable profit to«the proprietor of the ‘gaff’ 
over-head. As before stated, when anything peculiarly attractive’ 
was to be seen, the theatre filled within ten minutes of opening the 
besieged doors. Not to ‘disappoint the late comers, however, all who 
pleased might pay and go down-stairs until the performance just 
commenced (it lasted generally about an hour and a-half) terminated* 
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The prime inducement held out wag, that i then they mt34 bfpm 
of jfood seats.* The inevitable result of such an arrangement iajjp be 
easier guessed than described. For my part, I know no more'abotst 
it than was to be derived ffom a hasty glance from the- stair-head. 
Theye Was a stench of tobacco smoke, and an uproar of mingled youth* 
ful voices — swearing, chaffing, and screaming, in boisterous mirth. 
This was all that was to be heard, the Babel charitably rendering 
distinct pronouncing of blasphemy or indecency unintelligible. Nor 
was it much easier to make out the source from whence the hideous 
clagiour proceeded, for the kitchen was dim as a coal cellar, and was 
further obscured by the foul tobacco smo^e the lads werp emitting 
from their short pipes. A few* were rhmping abeftit — ‘ larking/ as 
it is termed — but tl^e majority^ girls and boys, were squatted on the 
floor, telling and listening to stories, tho quality of which might 
but too truly be gucskod from tho sort of applause they elicited. A 
few — impatient of the frivolity that surrounded them, and really 
anxious for ‘the plhy* — stood apart, gazing with scowling envy 
up at the celling, on the upper side of which, at frequent intervals, 
there was a furious clatter of hobnailed boots, betokening the deli- 
rious delight of the happy audience in full view of Starlight Sail, 
in ‘silk tights’ and Hessians, dancing a Highland fling. Goaded 
to desperation, one or two of the tormented ones down in the 
kitchen reached up with their sticks him! beat on the # ceiling a tattoo, 
responsive to tho battering of the hobnailed boots before mentioned. 
This, however, was a breach of 4 g?iff * rule that could not be tolerated/* 

In the chamber of horrors tho second* door admits us to a view of 
professional thieves } an army, at least, twenty thousand strong. 
Think of that ! remembering that this if umber is little short of tho 
membership^ of all the Baptist churches in London; and painfully 
reflecting that ev^ry individual member of this synagogue of Satan 
is an earnest, genuine worker in the evil cause. If this vast and 
valiant host comprehended all the villainy of London the plague 
would be deep and horrible enough ; but, alas ! the infection of dis- 
honesty taints all classes of the. community and honesty is almost 
as rare as in those days when the prophet complained that the best 
of them was “ as a thorn-hedge.” 

Professional beggars figure in the third department ; and from our 
own large and troublesome experience we can more than confirm 
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many of Mr. Greenwood's statements. That there are beggars in 
London whose poverty is pitiable, and who richly deserve assistance, 
we kfiow ; but that mendicancy is with thousands a profitable trade, 
a, resort for the idle and the vicious, we*are equally certain. Mere 

"^V ,i , # » 

singing in the street, squatting down in theatrical destitution qn a 
doorstep, or exhibiting sham sores are old and ' timeworn dodges, 
which are hut poorly remunerative ; but the begging-letter dodge, 
the newspaper scheme, and other delicate processes of imposture, are 
still pro ii table speculations, and support an army of the vilest loafers 
that ever disgraced a city. 

On tk*' ( fwui th point, tjic curse of 'fallen women we confess to be 
widely at variance with Mr. ‘Greenwood’s statements. We deprecate 
from tic- boVrom of our hearts the j.d?n of licensing prostitution. The 
French nmt >’.<.> !, "o far from having their admiration of the English 
people, excite. Uvt loathing. May God av£rt from England the 
abiding peslii'mvc of .systematic debauchery, by which sin is made 
easy, and the path to hell more fascinating t handover. Yet England's 
social evil is intolerable in its present shape, and something must be 
done to repress it. 

The crowning curse is drunkenness , which indeed is related m all 
the others, and is often their mother and always their nurse. Here 
it is not possible for the subject to be too highly wrought. We have 
heard it averred^ of Mr. Greenwood that he colours a subject quite 
sufficiently, and is no mean proficient in the imaginative, but in his 
volume we see no evidence to substantiate the charge, perhaps be- 
cause the fault was impossible. The liquor* served out for public 
consumption at the gin-palaces, beer-houses, and drinking bars, if all 
be true, would defile the foulest kennel ; and if the whole stock were 
poured out into Barking Creek it would be well. Ordinary hard 
drinking does quite mischief enougli without the added horror of the, 
fact that , men and women swallow seas of disgusting mixtures in 
which coculus indicus, foxglove, green copperas, hartshorn shavings, 
henbane, jalap, nut galls, nux vomica, r opium, vitriol, potash, quas- 
sia, yew-tops, and alum,, are the choicer ingredients. No wonder' 
the topers grow mad drunk, the marvel is they do not die outfight. 
It ought to need no persuasion to induce men totally to abstain 
from such abominations as the beers and porters, the wines and 
spirits, of most of the licensed poison-shops. 
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This demon of drink must be fought, for it swallows men by 
thousands, makes their homes wretched, their children paupers^ and 
their souls the prey of the devil, There should be dbuibinqjil and 
vigorous action among all temperate men for such a control of 

licenses that the dens of drunkenness should be made far less numer- 

• • 

ous. The Englishmen unmistakably overdone with gin-palaces and 
beer-houses ; they are thrust upon them at every street-corner ; they 
are multiplied beyond all pretence of demand, Not the public good 
but the publican’s good appeals to be the aim of the licensers* 
Quiet neighbourhoods cannot spring up because the beer-house rises 
simultaneously ; or if such a thkig should for a few months be seen 
under heaven as a sober region,, universally bespeet^ble, anti guiltless 
of intoxication, the Bacchanalian missionary soon opens # his temple 
and converts the population to tlie common error of drinking ways. 
It is true, the domain] for drink creates the supply, but it is as surely 
true that the all-surrounding omnipresence of the stimulant sug- 
gests, and propagates the craving. At any rate, no two opinions 
can exist upon one point, namely, that the accursed habit of intoxi- 
cation lies at tho root of the main part of London’s poverty, misery, 
and crime. 

Betting gamblers , in the sixth place, oomo in for their share of 
Mr. Greenwood’s condemnation. “ There can be no doubt that the 
vice of gambling is on the increase amongst the English working- 
classes. Of this no better proof is afforded than in the modern 
multiplication of those newspapers specially devoted to matters 
‘sportive.’ Twenty years ago there wore three or four sporting 
newspapers published in London ; now there are more than a dozen.” 

Those who occupy the highest ranks ’of tho social scale have the 
fearful responsibility of rendering gambling fashionable, and their 
example lurti had its influence upon all ranks, until even children bet. 
their shillings Sind tho lads of the gutter cry the odds. A tribe of 
“ prophets,” blacklegs, and advertisers, feed upon this growing vice, 
swarming about it like flies around caijion. Marvellous are the 
fortunes to be made by “ putting on ” a few pounds, and rich are 
the promised gains of even a dozen postage stamps, staked upon the 
horse whoce name will be cgmmunicated upc#.i the receipt of a fee ; 
more marvellous still is the senseless folly which can be duped by 
such manifest quackery. 
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liis pale haggard face and his dull eyes, out of which nothing hut 
weariness of life looked. He was a tall slim young fellow, and wore 
his fetched ' and seedy clothes as though he had been used to better 
attire; and, despite the tell-tale shabbiness of his boots and his 
wretched tall black hat, he still clung to the respeetable habit of 
wearing black kid-gloves, though it was necessary to shut his fists 
to hide the dilapidations at their finger-tips. 

“ He was not remarkable amongst the betting blackguards ho min- 
gled with on account of tlio active share he took in the questionable 
business jji which they were engaged ; on the contrary, he seemed 
quite out of place with them, and though occasionally one would 
patronise him w*ith a nod, f it was evident that he was 1 nothing to 
them/ either as a comrade or a gull to be plucked. He appeared to 
be jlrawn towards them by a fascination he could not resist, but 
which he deplored and was ashamed of. It was customary in those 
times for the prosperous horse-betting gambler to affect the genteel 
person who could afford to keep n * man/ and to, press into his sen ice 
some poor ragged wretch glad to earn a sixpence by wearing his mas- 
ter’s * card of terms’ round his neck for the inspection of any person 
inclined to do business. The tall shabby young fellow’s chief occupa- 
tion consisted in wandering restlessly from one of these betting- card 
bearers to another, evidently with a view to comparing ‘prices’ and 
* odds’ offered on this or that * arse ; but he noser bet, I don’t 
belie vo that his pecuniary affairs would have permitted him, even 
though a bet, as low as twopenec-halfpetiny might be laid. 

tl I was always on the Jook-out for my miserable-looking young 
f friend whenever I passed that way, and seldom failed to find him. 
He seemed to possess for mo a fascination something like that which 
horse-betting possessed for him. One afternoon, observing him alone 
and looking even more miserable than J had yH. seen* him, as lie 
slouched along the miry pavement towards Hoi burn, 1 found means to 
start a conversation with him. My object was to learn who anti what 
he was, and whether hi was really as miserable as he looked, and 
whether there was any help for him. I was prepared to exercise all 
the ingenuity at my command to compass this delicate project, but 
he saved me the trouble. As though lte was glad of the chance of 
doing so, before we were half-way up Hoi born- hill lie turned the 
conversation exactly into the desired groove, and by the time the 
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• Tottenham -road was reached ( he turned down there ), I knew even 
more of his sad history than is here subjoined. 

“ 4 What is the business pursuit that takes me amongst the ting- 
men ? Oh ! no, sir, Fm not at all astonished that you should ask 
thojquestion ; I’ve asked it of myself so often, that it doesn’t come 
new to me. I pursue no business, sir. What business could a 
wretched scare-crow like I am pursue *? Say that / am pursued, and 
you will be nearer the mark.* Pursued by what 1 can never get 
away from or shake off.’ 

% He uttered a concluding wicked word with such decisive and 
bitter emphasis, that. T began to tJhink that he had done with the sub- 
ject- ; hul> he began again almost immediately. 

44 l T wish to the Lord l had business pursuit ! If ever a fellow 
was tired of his life, 1 nm Well — yes, I am a young man ; buf t it/s 
precious small consolation that that fact brings me. Hang it, no! 
All the longer to endure it. How long have I endured it 1 Ah, 
now you come to the* point, For years, you think, J daresay. You 
look at me, end you think to yourself, 44 There goes a poor wretch 
who has been on the downhill road so long that it’s time that he came 
to the end of it, or made an end to it.” There you are mistaken. 
Eighteen months ago 1 was well dressed and prosperous. 1 was 

second clerk to , the provision merchants, in St. Mary Axe, on 

a salary of a hundred and forty pounds — rising tvyehty each year. 
Now look at me ’ 

4 4 4 You need not ask me how it came about. You say that you have 
seen me often in Farringdon-streot with* the betting-men, so you can 
give a good guess as to how I came to»ruin, I’ll be bound. Yes, sir, 
it is horse-betting that did my business." No, I did not walk to ruin 
with my eyes open, and because 1 liked the road. 1 was trapped into 

sir, as I’ll he 4 bound scores and scores of young fellows have been, 
I never had a passion for betting. 1 declare that, till within the last 
two years, 1 never made a bet in my life. ^ The beginning of it was 
that for the fun of the tiling^ 1 wagered ten shillings with a fellow- 
blerk about the Derby that was just about become oil' I never took 
any interest in horse-racing before : but when 1 had made that bet 
I was curious to look over the sporting nows, and to note the odds 
against the favourite. One unlucky day 1 was fool enough to answer 
the advertisement of a professional tipster. Ho keeps the game going 
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still, curse him ! You may read his name in the papers this morn- * 
ing. If 1 wasn’t such an infernal coward, you know, I should fcill 
that man. ff I hadn’t the money to buy a pistol, I ought #to steal 
one, and shoot the thief. But, what do'you think ? I mot him on 
Monday, and he chaffed me about my boots.* It was raining at^tho 
time. “I wish I had a pair of waterproofs like yours, Bobby. You'll 
never take cold while they let all the water out at the heel they toko 
in at the toe ! ” Fancy me standing that after the way he had served 
me ! Fancy this too — mo borrowing* a shilling of him, and saving, 
Thank yov, sir,’ for it 1 Why, you know, I ought to be pumped*on 
for doing it. 1 # 

“‘Yes, 3 wrote to “ Robert B — $ r , Esq., of Leicester,” and sent 
the half-crown’s worth of stamps askqrl for. It doesn’t matter what I 
got in return. Anyhow, it was something that set my mind on IkM ting, 
and I wrote again and again. At first his replies wen. of a distant 
and business-sort ; but in a month or so after l had written to him 
to complain of being misguided by him, lie wfote back a friendly 
note to say that he wasn’t at all surprised to hear of my little 
failures — novices always did fail. They absurdly attempt what (boy 
did not understand. “Just to show you the difference,” said he, 
“just give me a commission to invest a pound for you on the Ascot 
Cup. All that I charge is seven and-a-half per cont. on winnings. 
Try it just foronce ; a pound won’t break you, and it may open vour 
eyes to the way that fortunes are made.” I ought to have known 
then, that either lie, or somebody in ‘London lie had set on, had been 
making enquiries about me, for the other notes were sent to where 
, mine were directed from — ivy private lodgings — but this one came 
to me at the warehouse. r 

“ * Well, I sent the pound, and within a week received a post- 
office order for four pounds eight as the result of its investment.* 
The same week I bet again — two pounds this time — and won one 
pound fifteen. That was over six pounds between Monday and 
Saturday. “ This is the way that fortunes are made,” I laughed to 
myself, like a fool. t 

“ c Well, he kept me going, I don’t exactly recollect how, between 
Ascot and Goodwood, which is about seven weeks, not more. Some- 
times I won, sometimes I lost, but, on the whole, I was in pocket. I 
was such a fool at last, that I was always for betting more than he 
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•a d vised. I’ve got his letters atliome now, in which he says, “ Pray 
clo^’fc be rash ; take my advice, and bear in mind %it great risks 
mean great losses, as well as great gains, at times.” Quite f^herly, 
you know ! The scoundrel! 

‘V Well, one day there came a telegram to the office for me. I was 
just in from my dinner. ’ It was from B — y. “ Now you may bag 
a hundred pounds at a shot,” said ho. “ The odds are short but the 
result certain. Never mind the money just now. You are a gentle- 
man, and I will trust you. You know that my motto has all along 
boon ‘Caution.’ Now it is ‘ do in and win.* It is <w,y. f Send me 
a word immediately, or it may be too late ; «ind. if \ou ar-% u iso. put 
a * lump ’ on it.” 

“ ‘That was the iytermd (loo* went, -the cb'uib v urruift of all my 
good prospects. It wa* the ra-'eais candour that deemed mo, • lie 
had all along said, “ Be cautious, don’t be impatient to launch out;” 
arid now this patient careful villain saw his chance, and advised, 
<£ (>o in and win.” / was quite in a maze at the prospect of bagging 
a hundred pounds. To win that sum the odds wore so short on the 
horse lie mentioned, that fifty pounds had to be risked. But ho said 
‘that, there was no risk, ami I believed him. I sent him back a tele 
gram at once to execute the commission. 

“ ‘The horse lost. T knew it next morning before I was up, for 1 
had sent for the newspaper ; and whih T was in the iuid*t of niv 
fright, up comes my landlady to say that a gentleman of the name 
of B — y wished to sec me. 

“ ‘ I had never seen him before, and* lit 1 seemed an easy fellow 
enough. He was in a tumble way— olrtclly oil my account— though 
hci ven only knew how 7 much he had lost- over the ‘sell.’ Ho had 
come up 1% express ‘purely to relics c my anxiety, Knowing how 
“•funky* young gentlemen sometimes were over such trifles. Al- 
though lie had really paid the lifty in hard gold out of hi* pn keL 1m 
was in no hurry for it. lie would take mj' bill at. two months. It 
would be all right, no doubt, lie had oomei\cd a liking for me, 
merely from my straightforward way of writing. Now that he had 
had the pleasure of seeing me, he shouldn’t trouble himself a fig if 
the fifty that I owed him was five hundred. 

“ ‘ I declare to you that I knew so little about bilks, that I didn’t 
know how to draw one out ; but I was mighty glad to be shown the 
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way and to give it him, and thank him over and over again for ids 
kindness. 'Chat was the beginning of my 'going to the bad. If I 
hadn\ in*en a fool, I might have saved myself even then, for T had 
friends wlro would hate lent or given mo twice fifty pounds if I had 
asked them for it. But I was a fool. In thb course of a day o* two 
I got a note from B — y, lcmiuding me that the way out of the diffi- 
culty was by the same path as I had got into one, and that a lit Mr 
judicious * backing’ would set me right before oven my bill fell die 
And I was fool enough to walk into the s>>tr'<\ ] wouldn't, borrow 

to pay the fifty pounds, but 1 burrowed lei and right, of my nmtfier. 
of my brothers, on all manner of lung pretences, to follow the ‘m: 
vice ’ B — y was constantly >*nding me. When T came to the end <<; 
their forbearance. 1 did more ilufti borrow a but that v.e, won’t 
anflnk of. In five month; from the. beginning, 1 w as wit bout a rcbmvc 

9 

wh(M\oisld on ■» me or *-i« .i** no*, and without an employer— 

. u. b i *. * r. :,> A. 1 > It— y, as 1 s.rid before, with his 

i> : < . *. k * • * -ii* I * -if hit head, an?) his g-»!d toothpick, 
eliafllug me rib* an my old bom*o What do l dr tor a bring? Well, 
Eve t.*id you nuh a precious lot, 1 may as ^ell tell you ih.t- n*u. 
Where 3 }odg*> its a * leavini: shop.’ and the old woman that keeps 
it can't read -,-r write, ami i keep her ‘ book ’ for her. That’s how l 
get n )>it of breakfast, ami supper end a bed to lie. on.’ 

We have 1ft tie space and lf*ss heart to take up the seventh curse, 
the least* of charity ; but we must; conclude with entreating the tear- 
ful prayers of all (uni’s p«op!.> fur the wicked city ; by exhorting all 
lovers of truth and right cun, sues* to bestir themselves. 

CHAPTER XVIII. , 

Dustwomkn. 

One of the oddest things in connection with woman’s work is the 
arbitrary distinction t^uit is drawn between work that is womanly 
and work that is not. To be a nurse is womanly enough even in 
the estimation of those who regard a lady doctor as a woman who 
has lost her sex, and most; people who, are scandalized at the un- 
womanliness of the woman who lectures or preaches see nothing un- 
seemly in the posturing of an actress in male attire before the foot- 
lights. It is therefore in accordance with precedent that while good 
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•people are shocked at the very idea of women doing well-paid work 
monopolized by men, they regard it as a matter of course that as 
scavenger*! and dust women they should do the roughest, and coarsest, 
and most repulsive work that falls to the share of the toilers of our 
day/£hero is no work too foul or too severe to which a woman may 
not be put — provided always it is not too well paid, 

According to the latest Census returns the mini her of dust-women 
is 1,403 in England and Wales. Of these (he majority live in the 
heart of the metropolis, in Die (Aty. at Paddington, at Lambetfi, and 
in aV the poor quarlers close to the canals, on both sides of which 
the large dust -yards abound. d"lieir number b, diminishing. The 
(lust contractors havo of latt 1 veaTs ini m m *ed maeljfinerv, and the 
machine has superseded the woiip’n, it was a bad day esune six- 
teen }ears ago/’ said one of the hoar c voiced women, w ho, with 
woither-beatcu face add dishevelled hair, stood in her doorway, 
behind her the blackness ofji tumbledown stairs in a house at Pad- 
dington, “it was a hufl day when the (iivd machine was put up in 
joiider yard/' pointing to one of the cm ranees to the wharf oppo- 
site, “ Until the very day it began to work 1 50 women were 
employed in that place all the ) oar round, hut when that- rattling 
thing first began its noise all wa r? 1 , dismissed except twehe, who 
were and still are k**pt on." Tl ie “ dust evs *’ arc strictly conserva- 
tive as regards machinery, the few who , <• av woik nyVinls where 
machinery is employ <*< l of course CAceptod. r J ho latter have f lie 
easiest woik and t lie best wagfts ; they themselves as well as their 
places arc several shades more respectable than the rest, and they 
look down in contempt on “ them ^ards/’ " here still, lser short pipe 
in n i >uth, t lie dustwoman docs her work* in sackcloth and ashes, 
enlivened bj the occasional “drop ” so dear to thirst v souls. The 
‘targe carts of refuse collected from the millions of London dustbins 
are brought into tho dustyards and massed into high heaps in front 
of the canal, sufficient space, an-.] no more, hying left for the women 
to stand on the edge of the ‘canal. A boy or girl is posted on the 
heap, shovelling with a largo spnfje the refusy into Die sieve which 

each woman holds before her, when the shout “serve” demands 

« • 

attention. The sieve tilled, the dustwoman shakes it, and as the 
dust fulls through she sorts it. Who could enumerate the thousand 
different articles that find their way into the dustbins of London ? 
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With lightning rapidity, she picks them out and throws them sorted 
into the different baskets at her hack. People often wonder how f all 
the h^?t of tradesmen get rid of their goods. A look at the cart- 
loads of old] kitchen utensils, broken 'glass and crockery, rags, 
papers, bones, bread, and a multitude of other things of all descrip- 
tions, which arc day after day taken out of all dustyards, will en- 
lighten them 021 Muu, point. Each and all of them are used for 
so:uo purpose, and the value of one large dust-heap — unsorted — is 
said to be as much as £ 4,000 or iL r >,000. When the cinders and 

ashes are all that remain on the sieve, the cinders are thrown on one 

* • 

side, the ashes fall through, and the sieves are emptied. This goes 
on hour after hour all da^ long, until the woman stands up to her 
knees in a pyramid of damp ashes,* which are removed to the barges 
on <Iie canal when the heap grows high enough to cause inconveni- 
ence to the sifter. In cases where the sifting is done hy machinery, 
the women have only to sort the articles, which is much cleaner 
work. In some cases the women are allowed tef take a certain quan- 
tity of wood and cinders for firing away to their homes, the value 
being deducted from the wages ; otherwise they arc strictly forbid- 
den to appropriate any of the articles that find their way into the 
sieves. Should a woman be fortunate enough to find a pair of 
boots that might do for a member of her family, or a “ bit o’ flan- 
nel ” not yet beyond recovery, she applies to the foreman of the 
yard, and is generally allowed to retain her treasure. Small coins 
are also frequently found. “ Often/' I was told, “ I find two or 
three half-pence on a mofning, which go to buy the childer a loaf, 
but then it is weeks before I land another coin.” The mythical tales 
about bank-notes aud plate Being found in the dust are ridiculed 
by the women. * m 

The average weekly wages of a dustwornan are tan. to eleven shil- 
lings, For this she works from half-past six, in the morning till 
five at night, with three-quarters of an hour for meals. In summer, 
when the majority of dust-producing Londoners are out of town, 
and when the poor peopVi do not use much fire, the business is 
slack, and in many t . yards tlie women work only half-time. The 
best time is when days are dark, foggy, and cold ; then a rich bar- 
-vest is brought into the yards, and the woman rolls up her sleeves 
a little higher than usual, thrusts an old sack over her shoulders, 
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. puts on the lightest pair of navvie’s boots that she can get, and 
plnng’fcs into her work. She is not a picturesque spectacle as the 
rain drips from her face and hair on the coal-crust &f her ^irms, 
leaving little rills of flesh colour in the pitch-black surface. But 
tryyig as the work may appear to the uninitiated, there are few 
einalo workers who .can boast of more robust health than these 
women of the dustyards. Their features may be swollen by drink, 
or brutalized by immorality, but there are no sickly faces to he seen 
among them, for weak women could not stand the work. The age 
of t the dustwoman ranges from fourteen years to above sixty. Of 
the latter there are not a few, alid the old ladies are the liveliest of 
the party, raising with pointed speech many a roi*r of laughter and 
approval. Most of the women^ however, are middle-aged, with a 
large, increasing family at their homes, such as they are. If there 
is a girl of ten t© twelve among the children, the rest are left in 
her care till she is old enough to begin work in the yard ; if there 
is no elder child,* the simiil children are put under the care of 
another woman, who is paid by the week. The question, “ Why do 
you not let your daughter go to service or try to get some cleaner 
work V is invariably answered by “The girls like this better.” “They 
are out in the air all the day ; can do what they like when they get 
home ; and if they go into factories their wages are no better, and 
they have to work as hard, and harder, at unheath work.” 

Concerning the homes of these “ fairies,” as they are called, it is 
the old story. Whole families, of six or seven — parents, grown-up 
sons and daughters, young children, # nnd babies — all live and sleep 
in one small room, where day after day a . fire is kept up, wliere # 
the air is foul within and pestilential without. But few among 
the clusfcwomen caruthink of keeping their little hovel decent ; when 
► work is over at five o’clock— and, though healthy, they all admit that 
it is “ dragging ” work — they come home to a room full of hungry 
children, who all must be satisfied. The husband also has to be 
attended to; there are “ rags” to wash and mend, the dinner for 
* next day has to be cooked, and it is no wonder that there is but 
rarely an hour left for the necessary cleaning. Until recently the 
reputation of tho “ dust* people ” has iTeen such that few decent 
visitors come near them ; but of late the London City Mission has 
taken them under its charge, and its agents, who cany on their 
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work wit}} steadiness and perseverance, are satisfied with the small 
but sure results they have attained. 


CHAPTER XIX! 

PREACHING IN A LOW LODGING HOUSE. 

“ Oh, yes, sir, shall be worry happy for you to talk to ’em,” said 
the proprietor of a, common lodging house one wintry Sabbath even- 
ing to airieml who had applied for permission to preach in the large 
kitchen of his house. 

The man who had so graciously giv«;n this permission was a short, 
thick-set, not altogether unpleasant looking personage, who seemed 
to he fur removed from the coarse-grained characters who belong to 
these dens. “I knew you would,” replied my friend cheerfully, 
“ and*I am always indebted to you for allowing my helpers to come 
in on the Sunday evening.” 

“ So we walked into the kitchen. It was a dark, dreary, oblong 
room on the ground -floor of the house. In the neighbourhood it is 
known as “The Great Hell,” and not far from it is a smaller 
kiichen which is recognised as “ The Little Jlell.” Rut for the large 
bright coke fire that was burning so pleasantly, and the cheerful- 
looking oil lamp placed on the high, old-fashioned, dirt-encrusted 
mantelpiece, it would be utterly impossible to remain for a moment 
in the kitchen without receiving hideous impressions that could only 
be described by some Dantean pen. You felt, as it was, a mental 
depression which rendered you almost unfitted for the exercise of 
worship, There was a window at each end of the room, but both 
were closed and fenced with ^shutters. The current of fresh air so 
necessary to sweep the objectionable odours away, was obtained by 
means of an open door, which formed the subject of my companion’s 
discourse : “ Behold, I set before you an open door, which no man 
can shut.” Rev. iii. 8. As we were entering, two females were ap- 
plying themselves to their tbilet, and another was with commendable 
vigour, paying attention to that virtue which is next to godliness. 
What must have been the "colour of thetace of one of the (sbail we 
say) fair sex prior to the* ablution, it is impossible to say ; but bad 
we not observed the performance of the deed, we might have con- 
cluded that a long divorce had been established between the face 
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and the soap and towel A somewhat younger woman, who had the 
appearance of a hopeless harlot, though discoloured # by a terribly 
black tye, managed to put in a clean appearance, and despite her 
sin, she was not altogetheV ill-looking. Wo approached the fire, took 
a s*?at in front of it, and announced the purpose of our visit. Around 
this farmhouse fire were seated on forms about a dozen men and 
women, while half-a-dozen little ragged, shoeless, barely-clad boys 
were rolling over each other, and using horribly bad language. At 
the' mention of the proposal to* sing, -they assumed a quiet demeanour, 
aifd while the words were being given out, they merely winked at 
each other. The tune selected'was the well-known “ 11pm e, sweet 
home,” and as if in direct satire, two of the bo\s jfbrsisled in singing 
the words of tho jlilty in plaice of the hymn. You^could not but 
pity the poor little urchins ; since the den in which they lived ^ould 
scarcely with decency be termed a “home,” much less a “sweet 
home.” The singing brought in about eight or nine more persons, 
including an aged In an with a young girl, whose condition was “ in- 
teresting” in a sense which seemed perfectly unnatural for one so 
youthful. It is said of liuhertsou of Brighton, that he never saw a 
leering scoundrel who tracked the steps of a virtuous woman without 
feeling an instinctive desire to knock him down. I confess to having 
had some such feeling toward that old man, who seemed to be tho 
wretch who had beclouded the faiiv prospects of that'iutercstmg girl. 
My friend read to this strange congregation, the ever acceptable 
story of the Prodigal Son, alid though the weirdlike scene in this 
modern pandemonium was painful enewgh to strangle the attempt in 
its infancy, yet he succeeded in interesting them in that famous para* 
ble. Birt the prayer which followed seemed to be a mystery to the 
young urchins, whdj though for a time adopting the plan of the mis- 
tress of the hoyse in putting their hands before their eyes, yet opened 
their fingers and laughed at each other most irreverently. One of 
the lads tickled another under his feet, ar^d it was with difficulty the 
giggling could be suppressor!. It need hardly be said that the prayer 
was short, and we can vouch fey* it that it w&as none the less fervent and 
direct. The singing was dispensed with, sjneo few had joined in the 
first hymn, and it w*as deemed advisable not to tire the poor creatures 
by a lengthy or ordinary service. So the preaching began. My friend 
who addressed them is a model of what might be termed a business- 
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like preacher : ho is eminently practical, and knowing that the or cl 

* 

nary talk of common life is best comprehended by the “ roughs he 
addrd^es, he aims at presenting the truth in just such a light as will 
be most likely to engage their thoughtful attention. On this occa- 
sion he succeeded admirably. His similes, illustrations, and stories, 
were simple and forcible, and were evidently both understood and 
appreciated bv the majority of those who listened. “ Now,” said he, 
<r T shall talk to you for a few minutes from this text, “Behold, I 
set before you an open door, which net man can shut.’ The first word 
is ‘behold*’ A short time ago, the scientific wot Id uttered the wtrd 
^Behold !’ and many anxious eyes were up-turned to the skies. Nor 
were they unregarded ; for •across t lie vault of heaven, a multitude 
of brilliant meteors were seen to d*irj> until they wero lost in the 
mysterious depths of the blue ether. Bui there were some who 
heeded not the injunction of the astronomer ; whilst others watched, 
they slept, and consequently lost a scene very beautiful and interest- 
ing. The word ‘Behold V in the text is uttered by one whose com- 
mands are of greater weight than those of any astronomer ; it is the 
utterance of Jesus Christ., and demands our prompt and reverent 
attention.” Then the preacher compared the word “ Behold I” to a 
finger-post at the junction of several roads, directing the traveller 
the way to the city— to the marginal signs in quaint old books, 
pointing to soVe important statement— and to a lighthouse at the 
entrance of a harbour, guiding the tempest-tossed mariner into the 
haven of rest. Then he examined the figure, and showed how Jesus 
Christ became the door, and how that door was opened for the vilest 
of men — 

“ The door of mercy’* open still, 

And Jeaus cries, 4 Whoever will' 

By me may enter in ; ’ 

I am the door, and I have died 
Salvation’s door to open wide 
For burners dead in Bjn,” 

No part of this little sermon seemed to gain greater attention than 
that portion which dealt with the value of an open door. “ Have 
you never,” he remarked, “passed the door of a workhouse on a 
cold, wet, and windy night, and seen the poor hungry and half- 
naked creatures waiting and watching anxiously for the door to 
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• open, that. they may Lave food and shelter for tho night 1 ? ; Some 
°t # lbo dkmi here nodded to each other, as if to sn-y, # “ WoVe been 
like tli«t ! ’ A series of similar illustrations followed, describing 
the value of a door ■when* a large crowded building is- on lire, like 
tlujjt of Santiago, and Low prisoners of war longed for an open door 
as they looked through their iron gratings on to the green fields 
in the distance. Then, the characters tics of the door were : — It was 
unrroiv : 

“ Thosti holy prates for ever bar 
Pollution, bn. and shame. 

None but the followers of tho La ml) 

Can li n if 1 mission* there.’' • 

But it was nevertheless a ?nWn d qor — wide enough for IVianasseh, for 
the dying thief, for the oh infest of sinners. It was, too, tho fitly 
d >or; therefore, good works*, bapt ism, the Lord’s Supper, were not 
the doors to heaven, Tt was a nut. ft* door- -the true Noah’s ark, 
within which there m safety amidst earth’s stormy tempests. It was 
a door no man could shut. And the whole concluded with an ex- 
hortation to “peep into the open door,” just as the little hoys peep- 
ed in at, tin* open doors of the (beat. Inhibition, so that they might 
glance at the glittering objects iftside. “ Look to Calvary,” was the 
burden of the closing remarks. 

J observed that one poor tram}) went to sleep, not^s the result of 
the soothing influences of the address, but in consequence of the 
soporiferons effects produced by* the lire in front of him. A lad in 
corduroys vainly battled against the encroachments of this feeling, 
and at last succumbed, waking up in fcime to hear the closing hymn • 
being sung. The adults, among whtuu in the dark distance the 
black face of a negr<* was barely visible, listened with tho greatest 
. attention, and at times they threatened to cull the boys if they did 
not “ drop that ’ere,” which, rendered into conventional English, 
meant, if they refused to keep quint. At one time the lads grew 
most unruly. A poor, slim kntten would persist in squatting in front 

•of the fire ; and the urchins manifested their affection toward the 

• • 

dumb creature by making round O’s of its tail, a process of disfigura- 
tion which the kitten did not appreciate, tfhe master of the house 
exhibited a small cane ; the mistress confined pussy in her apron ; 
the naughty little thing, however, did not like her imprisonment, 

23 
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but tuewed for liberty, and dashing through a loophole of retreat* 
managed to fipd her way among her term entors. This scene was repeat- 
ed sc viral times ; and yet the discourse, like a panoramic scroll, full 
of admirable pictures, glided on. It was? preaching under difficul- 
ties; but the Good Master helps his Servants* to conquer them, even 
wbfn they are most trying. Before leaving the room, an invitation 
wis given to take tea with the preacher in a contiguous mission hall ; 
#md as the men did not think we were taking a liberty in in\1ting 
them, we were assured of their company. 

The tea faceting took place on the 29th of March, and there were 
about ono hundred present, all of whom had been provided with 
tickets, a few of $hich it was 1 found had been purchased by coster- 
mongers frofta the members of the lodging houses. These few, how- 
ever? refused to remain to the evening meeting, while the irrepressi- 
ble boys persisted in staying and annoying everyone, until they were 
forcibly ojected. All honour to those brethren who can deal with 
such debased characters ; but it need not be a fnattor of surprise if 
some of us should shrink from such engagements. The company 
were asked whether there wero any teetotallers among them. Seven 
of the most reputable held up their hands ; but whether their absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks was a matter of conviction or of 
sheer necessity arising from poverty cannot be determined. Several 
acknowledged '‘that they had iv. former* years been scholars in the 
Sabbath-school. One strong-looking fellow wished to ask a question. 
Whereupon, an endeavour was made' to laugh him down. He, how- 
ever, appealed to his “mates,” by asking whether “the geu’lm’n” 

4 had not invited them to say what they thought. This cooled the 
vicious ardour of the noisy, And the remainder clamoured for silence 
by appealing to the “ cheer.” The man then said that a mate of 
liis who worked with him in the brewery, last week, fell into a vat« 
of * boiling hops, and was killed. People were sure to say he was 
drunk ’cos he worked at {be beer trade, but he wasn’t. There was no 
guard on the stage; it wasn’t by Lis' own “instigation” (1 fault) 
that he fell into the copper. The poor man was a Christian, hd 
'was sure, although he had been a blackguard and- a thief in his 

# younger days. Now, he wanted to know why God — if he was as 
faercif ul as had been said that evening— should let this man die 

* Such in awful death ? If he loved him. and the man reallv trusted 
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. m # Jesus, why did he allow him to die in that way ? The implies 
that ^ere made satisfied the enquirer, although he seemed to think 
it strange that God should save the soul, and yet kill the bo<y in dto 
dreadful a way. 

One man — a Christian bricklayer — though, as he confessed, quite 
unaccustomed to public speaking, made an interesting speech, in 
which he said there were many there that night who knew him and 
knew what he had been in times gone by. He could be the first in- 
gambling and other acts of w ickedness ; he used to resort to all the vari- 
ous dodges to get the best of any man as well as any of them, when he 
had a chance. But that was dll changed now, since he had found 
God. He was a living monument of (Sod’s great mercy. The 
speaker then proceeded most pimply and artlessly to beseech them 
to “try what religion could do for them j” and although he made 
sorry trips in grammar, and fact, quotation, and sense, saying, at 
one point, that “ Gocl had said lie would help them as helps them- 
selves,” and so on-.r-yet, without doubt, bis address made a good 
impression. Indeed, for the roughs, no better speakers can be 
found than those who have, before conversion, been as bad as 
, they. For grossly illiterate men to preach to artisans is one of 
the greatest mistakes ever madaq but for the outcast’s, whose moral 
perceptions have been blunted until they have scarcely any left — 
men who are as ignorant as Hottentots, and so depraved that they 
abhor the light, thinking it to be darkness, none arc so well fitted as 
their own class or as working men. Some of these rough and ready 
speakers are admirably adapted for this class of work ; and their 
inharmonious voices, somewhat confused inodes of , thinking, and , 
demonstrative action, do not seem so irreverent and painful as they 
would be elsewhere.., The majority of those who thus labour are 
.respectable* Christian artisans, I have met with porters, ware- 
housemen, city clerks, shoemakers, costermongers, and even trades- 
men who have, with a spirit of intense desire for the soul-good of 
the debris of society, risked -their lives in ’preaching and conversing 

about the Saviour of sinners in these pestilential abodes of vice. 

, ■» • 

They do the work far more effectively than paid agents. We would 
far from depreciate other .agencies, but we believe Scripture readers 
generally lack the motive of these voluntary labourers. Indeed, there 
are too many Church of England Scripture readers, who a?0 as 
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unfitted for their work as the hurdle-jumping, tox-nwmng parsons 
who hinder instead of help the cause of religion in the country * The 
truth lfc that voluntary agency has overleaped the bounds, of ^onven 
tionality ; has spont aneously and vigorously prosecuted work which 
in its extent and purpose, is not confined within parochial bouijda 
ries that have been drawn by the Devil’s measuring tapes ; * and 
thus has, though quietly and unobtrusively, carved out spheres of 
Christian usefulness which might not have been otherwise occupied. 
The object of these voluntary agents *is not to put themselves into 
oppsition with existing organisations, to which, in fact, they are often 
of great distance ; *but # they respect no time-honoured privileges, 
and care little tor* districts (as though ^God’s earth were parcelled out 
like milkmen’s w r alks, postmen’s vu^s, or policemen’s beats, for a 
• number of favoured man-ordained priests). Sometimes they may 
clash with existing organisations, but if they d6, the result is gene- 
rally to arouse stated missionaries into greater activity. They some- 
times act the part of those men who are knowif in Paris as of “the 
waker trade,” whose duty it is to wake up the sleeping market gard- 
eners, by pinching them on the arm as they are awaiting the early 
dawn of morning. Dr. Bickersteth, some years ago, uttered a wail < 
of despondency over the labours of those who carry the gospel into 
low, common lodging houses. He said : — 

“ Look at the testimony of experience. I appeal to all who have ever laboured 
in scenes such as these— to our toil-worn parochial clergymen iu metropolitan 
parishes— to our Scripture readers and cii^y missionaries, who have penetrated 
these haunts of infamy, and who are familiar with these nests of pauperism and 
vice — 1 ask if all their labour is not thrown away upon a population so circuw- 
'stanced 1 Does not the same state Gf things go on from year to year ? Is there 
any moral improvement in the mdss, so long as the physical condition is unchan- 
ged ? I have put the question to men who have faithfuljy toiled for years in these 
dens of London, and the answer is invariably the Bawe. No gener&l impression 
is made. Here and there, posBibly, one may be roused to some kind of moral 
perception as by a miracle of mercy, and what happens ? Why, the first token of 
moral life iB an attempt to migrate, as though by the instinct of self-preserva* 
tioi^ to some purer scene.” * v 

There is much truth contained, in tjiis language, since the sanitary* 
abominations and repulsive associations of these dens are sufficient to 

.* Strong language, perhaps ; but those of us who know cases in which so-called 
‘‘clergymen ” and their subordinates have refused to visit dying men because 
'they were on the borders of another parish, cannot hate too strongly this paro- 
chial system. 
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. bboke all tbe good that may be done in them ; but Dr. Biokerstetb’a 
exjteiffenoe is not that of hundreds of men who persistently woik on, 
Until, by a . gracious attrition, the hard stony hearts of some Jt the 
vilest are dissolved *: » 

“ Dissolved by^ His goodness they fall to the ground, 

And weep to the praise of the mercy they’ve found.” 

It is true, that the results are not so visible as in other descriptions 
of Christian effort ; but so much the more honourable is the zeal of 
those who labour on irrespective of results. The eases are # few in 
which these pariahs become Christians ; but when they do, they, first 
of all, invariably by the aid of their spiritual teachers, obtain some 
decent employment, and live ip more wholesome dwellings*. But the 
seed of divine truth is scattered abroad, and therein we do rejoice. 
The lessons taught Are not altogether forgotten. They* are remem- 
bered after many days. The death-bed reveals the results of lodging- 
house preaching. 


CHAPTER XX. 

AMONG THE SP1TALFIELDS LODGING-HOUSES, 

A few Sabbath evenings ago the writer perambulated a low dis- 
trict in Spiialfields, in company with a friend whose leisure hours, 
should God approve, are to be devoted to home-missipn work. We 
were in the midst of the lodging-houses of a thickly populated part 
of London. Within a certain radius, there were no signs of well- 
housed respectability. The nest of houses, where the seat of over- 
crowding and disease may be found, was fringed with dark frowning ( 
warehouses which emitted other than flagrant odours. Behind these 
hives of industry might be seen rows and rows of demented hovels, 

, swarmingVith human life. The streets were crowded with children, 
some ragged and tattered, others trimmed with finery of variegated 
hues, while many, half naked and filthy, were frolicking and run- 
ning, gambling and fightings swearing antf blaspheming. Those who 
• know anything of poor neighbourhoods will have observed the crowds 
of gamins which, on Sundays especially, infest the streets and alloys. 
The. poor cannot afford to pay for the fise of those refuges *• for 
troublesome children known as dame schools, on the week-day ; rag- 
ged schools are hardly aristocratic enough ; while the Sabbath school 
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Y -ap^ht tause pawy diinumtive tyrants but for «#Q*}g 
pngnance to education, and that all-conquering spiteful deteftaina- 
, tion £qd obstinacy which boys brought up in the midst of e^il asso- 
ciations 'display when- overtures are made for th&ir goed/ Ss who 
wishes for a proof of human depravity, and jbhe existence of early 
iniquity, has only to walk through a miserable neighbourhood and 
watch the actions of children whe have not even seen three summers. 

At the corner of each street, there were groups of women evidently 
discussing their individual grievances, •while at the doorways of most 
houses you might see both women and children sitting and rolling, 
laughing and vacantly looking on passers-by. You may pass through 
some of those thoroughfares-*-! saw ik> policeman in them — without 
molestation ^ but should you be respectably attired, you may be wel- 
comed or dismissed with a laugh or a contemptuous, semi-mystified 
sheer. "We, on returning home, were bidden to* go to Jerusalem, by 
a couple of big lads of the costermonger class : but though we knew 
of a saying recommending disagreeable people* to go to a West of 
England town noted for its mineral waters, we were not prepared t< 
divine the reason why so uncomfortably distant a city as Jerusalem 
should have been selected for the banishment of such amiable people 
as Ourselves. At the corner of one street, there was a knot of anxi 
. ous-looking noisy hobbedehoys playing for money. They had formec 
a semicircle, in^ the sacred limits of which no one but those engag 
ed in the game were apparently allowed to enter. My friend pullet 
out his tracts — always useful are these tracts in low neighbourhoods 
— and ventured amongst the §abbath-breakers. Although deeply anc 
r excitingly engaged in their gayie, they manifested a sort of anxieti 
to receieve a tract each, whiph they took with a mixed look of sur 
prise and stupidity, gazing as though our frient^were some specially- 
consecrated and wonderful human curiosity, half doubting whether 
he might not be paid for his trouble by some one more religious than 
themselves. For this question of pay, I may say in a parenthesis, 
is one involving serious considerations amongst the roughs.. They 
are slow in understanding the willinghood of service, and they mani- 
fest — , a t least many do — great repugnance to accepting a leaflet at the 
hands of a salaried missionary.' It is different, however, if they think 
fhe offer is made by a volunteer. For though they hate tracts, be- 
'*qa$ke they’ are given by persons who would refuse to_.“ stand half 
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a pint” of liquor, they are not altogether insensible of the wbftbi- 
ne^« of -.self devotion. The young fellows were amiable rather than 
other wi«e ; and our friend in giving them a tract entitled pillow 
to mi&e your fortune ” ‘advised them, as they seemed bent on 
making gains by gambling, to read how to gain an everlasting 
fortune, There was a hearty jovial laugh at. this advice ; one protested 
that he was trying to get a dinner out of 11 JTem ; n while the others 
read the title of their leaflet, doubled it up, placed it in the palm of 
their hand, and returned to their amusement. I feel persuaded, how- 
ever, that that simple service will not altogether be without itsVe- 
ward. These men have immorta? souls, and should therefore be cared 
for • they have sympathies, thdugli intensely rude and blunted, and 
by perseverance and^ judicious conversation, those sympathies might 
be evoked for holiness and truth. 

I can hardly commit myself to a description of the lodging-houses 
of Spitalfields. Those I saw might be compared, in ground plan, to 
an ordinary gridiron, without the handle, the bars being the courts 
and alleys. These are clustered thickly together ; the back gardens 
(of a few feet in length) having the appearance of piggeries. The 
houses and dens are occupied by beggars, thieves, tramps, and the 
street folks of whose mental and physical condition I may say most 
miserable. We feared to penetrato into tho maze of courts and 
alleys which lie beyond those in tlio«im mediate vicinji!y of the Gospel 
Hall, into which we proposed entering ; and I should not advise any 
one with a delicate constitution to venture into such scenes of filth 
and disease. At the end of the street we observed an open-air 
preacher holding forth to three person*, tw^o of whom were children.* 
The solitary man w ? as a tramp — he may have been a thief, but we 
did not g^near enoif^h to personally know — lounging against a door- 
way, but manifesting in his broad German-looking visage no ray of 
intelligence, no manifestation of understanding the words uttered by 
the energetic speaker. Saddened we tiy ned aside, and made en- 
quiries for the Gospel Hall* 

Ci You are one of the obstinate fellows* I ever met with,” said aft 
old woman to my friend, abruptly grasping Jiim by the arm, as • 
were pacing pver the brick floor of the Gospel Hall. 

u Why ? Have I done anything wrong to you i ” 
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<* WI13- f Last night you made me out to be one of tbe vilest worsen , 
in the Metropolitan Tabernacle.” 

o Madame* I don't know you j 1 don’t remember ever seeing’ you 
before?”- 

<t£ Never saw me before I Last night you never kept your eyes off 
me a moment. I would have thought nothing of it, had you come 
and. told me by mysel’, but to do it before a' yon folk — ’twas too 
bad /I 

“ Where do you live ? ” asked my # friend, “and I’Jl go and see 
yon for by this time a crowd had gathered on the aisle. ^ 

“ Come awa’, then,” was her immediate reply ; and leading him 
to a narroV dirty r lane, she ushered him into a dirty hovel, full of 
smoke. “This,” said she, the moment they entered, to her husband, 
who was sitting by the fire, “ this 'is the man who gave me such a 
redding up last night.” “ But is what I said true ?” asked my friend, 
mildly, after they had sat down upon two rickety stools, which, with 
that on which the husband was sitting, composed the chief articles 
of furniture in the apartment. 

“ True ! It was all true ; but if you hadn’t been going about 
among the neighbours, you never could have known what you said.” , 

“ Well, what is it I have said thqt has given you such offence V' 

“ Said ? I’m sure all you said was meant for me.” 

' “ How do you think that 1 I never named you ; as I said before, I 
didn’t so much as know you.” 

“ What ? you never took your eyes off me all the time you were 
speaking ; so you just meant me.” 

“ But tell me what struck you most?” 

“ You said that I was a liar, and that I should be cast into hell.” 

“ Well, then, are you a liar ?” 

“ Yes, I am.” 

“ What kind of life have you been living ? ” 

“Oh !” she said, with atone of deepened feeling, “I’ve been liv- 
ing a wery bad, bad life ; Tve for many* years been a fortune-teller , 
and I may say I’ve made my bread by telling fortunes ; and that’s* 
just telling lies, you knotf 

u Well, then, you needn’t be saying that I said so. But let me 
tell you, that it wasn’t my words that I spoke to you* it was God’s 
. words, and he knows your every thought, and every word you speak.” 
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•St tead to hot Rev. XXI, 8 : ** But the fearful, and unbeHeying, 

* and # abominable, and murderers, and whore-mongers, and $?r- 
ctrevfifj and all liars, shall have their part in the lake which* 
with fire and brimstone ; which is the second death.” “ If you conti- 
nue jp that sin,” said ha, “ believe me, you will never enter heaven.” 

He next read Bev. XXII. 11 : “ He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still ; and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still .... 
And, behold, I come quickly ; and my reward is with me, to give 
every man according as his work shall be. I am Alpha and Omega^ 
the«beginning and the end; the first and the last. Blessed* are they 
that do his commandments, that they may have right to tjie tree of 
life, and may enter in through the gates°into the city. For without 
are dogs, and sorcerers, and whojre-jnongers, and murderess, and liars, 
and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie.” 0 

“ Now, it is the JCord Jesus,” he added, “ who says all this, and 
not I.” 

“ I see you are right,” replied the woman, in a tone more and 
more subdued ; “ I’m no less a sinner than you said I was. But 
what is to become of me ? ” 

" There's nothing for you, but to go to Jesus.” 

“ But will he take such a wretdh as 1 1 Oh, I am a great sinner ! 
And oh, Billy,” she added, turning to her husband, in evident con- 
cern, “ you’re no better than I ; I dqubt but we’ll botl* be cast 4own 
into hell.” 

“ It really doesn’t look well,” Said the husband, shaking his head } 
significantly, as if himself beginning to be alarmed also. 

“But, sir, do you think,” asked th$ woman, " 1 that Jesus would • 
take such sinners ?” • 

“ Yes,” said my friend, opening his Bible, “ it is written in this 
book, “ Whoso qonfesseth and forsaketh his sins shall have mercy,” 
Prov. XXVIII, 13. “ Have you a Bible in the hoifeel” 

“ Oh I no ; we have none.” 

"Do you ever go to church*? ” 

* "Never; I haven’t had my foot within a # church door for sixteen 
years, till last Sunday that I heard Mr. Spurgeon in the Tabernacle, 
But TO come and hear you. Have you any church !” 

He told her he had no church in London, but she might attend^ 
Grove Boad Chapel each Sunday night. 
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IVom that day the woman gave up het fortun««teRing, 'V&lohff 
with her husband she attended on ever) Sunday mght the device 
in the. Grove Road Chapel. The) got a Bible, and reftd it, and 
prayed over it, A great change xame over their whole life. 

' The husband lived for some years, giving inarked evidence *£ his 
interest in Christ, “Oh ! had you not come to my house that day 
with my wife/ 5 he used often to say to the missionary, “ and* had 

she not gone, to the nv eiing where she thought you exposed her so 

¥ m 

much, I'm sure we should both have gone down into hell, for oh ! 
we lived' a sad life of sin ; but since that we have had great peace 
and comfort,, even whey we had little to eat, for that little had God’s 
blessing with it.* 5 ' 


CHAPTER XXI 
Stray Thoughts. 

The Habit of Drunkenness.— The use of spirituous liquors is be- 
coming a very common hahit among the natives of England. Yes, 
it is unquestionably true that the great increase in the sales of liquor 
by retail spirit-sellers is very largely referable to what may be styled 
the habit of drunkenness : and it is fully as frequent among men in 
society as it is with women, whose nerves are over-taxed by hard 
work and protVactod illness. And 1 may say to every one, though 
many will dispute it, that the habit of drunkenness, in its ravages, 
when once thoroughly established, is more difficult to break, and 
more dangerous in every respect, than the habitual use of opium or 
its preparations. Few, save* practising physicians, are aware - of the 
tremendous effects of alcoholic liquor upon a person’s system. As 
you know, depending upon the quantity taken, liquor possesses four 
very distinct properties, being in very small chases a tonic and 
nervine, in moderate doses directly stimulant, in large doses sedative 
and soporific, and in verydarge doses intoxicating, producing drunken- . 
ness, similar in its features to masked epilepsy, in which, while 
performing customary actions and talking with the coherence of a 
person in the full possession of his senses, the victim is really perfect- 
ly unconscious of what he is doing, and totally irresponsible. There 
Is no question that the regular use of liquor as a stimulant is rapidly 
increasing among the educated men — the fact is one of the most 
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. IftaSentable that has come under my notice for yearn The way in 
which*h man gets into it in the first place is very simple. H© feels 
a little unstrung and out of tune perhaps, and so consults the fa*nihr 7 
physician, who suggests a glass or two of port or brandy. In a day 
or two he feels singularly improved ; his brain is clear and bright ; 
the physical energies seem to have renewed their youth. Elated 
with the results whenever he feels down-spirited or out of sorts, he 
resorts, of course, to the remedy that has once served’ liis purpose 
so well ; and very soon he ha,s*acquired the habit of using the spirit 
or poison in regular daily ' doses. In three months, so insidious are 
its effects, the habit of drinking i:j fully established, and the 
probability is that the man (car woman, as the case* may be) has not 
long to live. Worse still, so peculiar are the effects of the liquor 
on the nervous system,' that there is a strong probability that the 
victim will die of suieide, for it is a singular fact that no tonic in 
the Materia Median acts so directly and rapidly to produce suicidal 
disposition and impulse. Morphia has no such effect, deplorable as 
its ravages are. 

The habit of drunkenness generally transforms the most truthful 
*and moral man or woman into the most inveterate liar and im- 
moral person ; in the course of two or three years -a romancer of 
the wildest type. On tlie other hand, while morphia produces no 
perceptible effect* on veracity, it le^ds to a nervous .irritability that 
is intolerable alike to its victim and his associates, and frequently 
ends in the sudden developments suicidal mania. 

Again, a man may be reduced to the^erge of the grave by spirit- 
uous liquors, and still retain a renujant of physical and nervous 
energy, when the poisonous liquor has been eliminated from the sys- 
tem ; but when once t^ie system has given way under the cumulative 
. influence of liquor, the break down is irrevocable. 

In the course of an experience, embracing, 1 may say, a thousand 
cases of the drunken habit in its later stages, during the last three 
years, I have never seen a case in which the victim was good for 
•anything after the habit was broken, and as a rule, the victim 
oollapses and dies if the withdrawal of the stimulant is persevered 
in. Knowing these facts, cannot 'educated men abstain from drink, 
and punish the physician who prescribes brandy or Uny ki&duf 
l to men a little fagged out with over-work 1 



Victim 6f n**r k m*§ * 

'#$asttin£ in tome out-of-the-way <xstnet, and 
tta afryoreel of bread. His unshaven head well agrees sriftijkf 
nil squalor ol bis appearance, and the ground te »w Ilk tmlf bod 
w& table BRs sole remaining possessions atje Ms bmnd^bottie^aasd 
a tobacco-pipe Some compassionate person, perhaps a former form- 
servant, is bringing him a small flattened loaft This misery and das 
titution are the consequences of Government greed and wrongdoing* 
England would be hone the poorer were all alcoholic beverages des- 
troyed to-morrow. 

It is admitted on ajl hands tliat drunkenness is a terrible and 
prevalent evil iri*the land, •Judges, statesmen, magistrates — all the 
most intelligent men in the coufmunity — are *of one accord in the 
fti&tter. In many foreign lands the name of Englishman ” has 
. Almost become a synonym for “ drunkard.” 

v Drunkard treats his wife, son and daughter with the most barba- 
Ous cruelty ; and even if be allow them to survive, a terrible time of 
pain is awaiting them. 

English Honour.’— What is English honour ? Is it illustrated and ^ 
glorified by the massing of men and warlike materials to crush weak 
foes ? No one can doubt the issue of a war either in Afghanistan 
or in Africa, if such a nation as England chooses to exercise its force. 
Whatever revises may occur; finless some very unusual interference 
-take place, a great power will in process of time stamp out a weaker 
one. Surely, however, English people have not yet readied that 
depth of degradation in which brute strength seems admirable and 
Worshipped. And yet — and yet — at all events we must testify .that 
t( righteousness exalteth a nation,” and that England's honour is to 
be manifested only in truth, justice, and loving ministry of mercy, 
but not in the encouragement of liquor traffic, licenced prostitution, 
and crushing weak foes. 

England's Misson. — England's mission in the world is to spread 
civilisation, to abolish tyranny and all the monstrous ills of slavery 
and vice. For this cause has God raised her up. But England is 
responsible to God and to the nation for the tremendous vice of 
drunkenness which she has spread throughout the length and breadth 
0# her empire by licensed liquor traffic. 



wfaWfc faWails iitiong thousands of shopkeepers ibkm^H# 
lexi^h ftud breadth of England Prom facts which come to dM 
& that <muntry, it is dear, that these men often ap- 
parently respectable, and even make a decided profession of religion, 
—keep young persons of both sexes in their establishments habitu- 
ally : On one occasion a young man said, u I will tell 


the truth for om day, and see how it will answer,” The morning 
came; and a lady presented »herself at the shop, and asked for an 
a^iCle.” “Is it pure wool ?” was her inquiry, * 

t: No, ma’am ; there is a mixture of cotton in it.” On hearing 
this, the lady quitted the shop withovt purchasing ; and that very 
night the young man was discharged ! , 

But all the sin does not lie at the door of tradesmen. The cus- 

% # * ■ 
tomers who are not 'content to pay a fair price for a genuine article 

offer a premium on adulteration and imitation, and are accessories 

to the evil above referred to. Some Christians are mean to their 

tradesmen in order that they may be generous to the poor. Is not 

this robbery for burnt offering ? 

The clergy of the Church of England, and ministers of all denomi- 
nations alike, are tod timid to deal with the great questions of the 
day, and this very important one in particular. They tell you they 
would “ give offence,” would “ empty their churcl#” and so forth. 
One minister, being asked one day plainly by an attendant at his 
church, “ Is a business lie as bad any other lie V’ replied, “ he could 

not answer that question ; he really di(J not know.” Both in churches 

# 

and chapels these great questions aT;e shirked and avoided, and the* 
Word of God is handled deceitfully when practical matters have to 
be grappled with. « 

Novel *REAiytfG. —Facts are stubborn things, Hei;e is one. Prom 
two free libraries in London during the year 1884, 327, 8J3 volumes , 
of fiction were taken out, and in the same period the tcftal of all 
other Muds of works taken'out from the same two libraries number- 
ed only 113,321 volumes. Will it be hegltby for the national life 
that it should so abundantly feed on the sudden surprises, the ekif- 
gerations, the dramatic situations, the questionable morality, and the 
too prevailing godlessness of the modern novel ? 

“0tfE SWEET Kiss Before We Part ’\~±A> youaf lady 1%!^ 


« «* % 

#uglita lot of articles k a atop, on returning to her carriage, 
ceoollected a piece she had forgotten to buy. Sir/' said »h% on 
re-entering th8 shop, ‘‘there is one thing which I had forgotten,!’ 

* And what is that ?” replied the young shop-boy. “ One sweet kiss 
before we part.” The jolly youth, jumping immediately over the 
table, gave a sweet kiss to the fair customer. 

Wanted a WiFE.~~She is very much like the rose ; very long in 
the neck , nairow in the shoulders ; slender in the waist; thin in 
the legs« and short iu stature ; nose \ ery sharp , and eyes very blue ; 
lips \ery thjn and very red; ball glossy and copper-coloured ; ^e 
wUl go to market herself and keep fril the money Eats and drinks 
a little, and pits vary elegant. , • 

Wanted a JIvsband —A modern Anglican of the Anglicans, nursed 
in rising Radicalism, and ciadled iu the piide of /ace , educated at 
Oxford, well read in novels, versed 1 m London business, aid acquaint- 
ed with trade and commerce ; income not less than «£f*0 a month, a 
man of good family, who can love sincerely 


CHAPTER XXII. 

English Society and English Character. * 

English Society. - English Soi iety in its present state offers a 
subject for coi^i deration which is rather amusing than edifying. 
A wide-spread depravity of a most harrowing ehaiaeter exists iu it. 
It consists of much that is good* ami noble, and more that is bad 
and trifling, much that we, einy, much that wo condemn and 
jweep for. 

Mirth and happiness are as sweet to me as the perfume of roses, 
or the ripple of the cooling brooks in the heat of harvest, I would as 
soon rob the year of its summer, and the heavens^ of tfte sun, as 
young people of their merriment, or old poople of their joys. But I 
am a pl&k man, loving consistency, and therefore a great Chris- 
tian nation’s ways of mirth considerably puzzle me, and make me 
think very queer thoughts when I adorn my brow with my consider- 
ing cap. The young lambs overflow with spirits, and are abun- 
dantly frolicsome and lively in their play* and yet 1 never saw them 
Oat carrion for a treat, or howl like tigers for a change : their 
enjoyments are always like their nature, and they never ^ imitate 



wolves or Rous in order to enjoy themselves. Lot a hm§ 1$®% tffli 

gallops and tears round the meadow, and rolls on its badk fA ^ 
throw* up its kg into the air ; hut still it acts lie a hmlfy sild 
does not for pleasure try *to fly like a bird, or climb ^ tree like 4 
aqpirrel, How is it, then; that a great people, who call themselves \ 
Christians, the moment they set about enjoying themselves, throw * 
off their supposed spiritual nature, and act like worldlings in order 
to be happy? Other creatures, even in their freest sporte, are 
like themselves, but these beings m their pleasure seekiflg are as 
unlike what they profess to be us owls are unlike birds of Paradise t 

The nostril that can be gratified by the reek of dunghills, Iknows 

• • 

nothing of true fragrance *To genuine virtuous men the painted 
joys of earth are too vapid, to<* childish, too mean, to give them a 
moment's satisfaction To me it is a wonder that English people 
who retain the Christian name, and yet find solace in those poison* 
ous pastures which border on the plains of vice, and are the 
purlieus of hell. • 

Thus and thus is it with the English world everywhere and ever- 
more, Far away and outside the English world is harmony and 
delight, nearer and more closel\ known it is horror anil confusion. 
To the young and inexperienced, Ihe cadence sweet of love and 
mirth is rapt m e, and the towers of English world ring out a con- 
cert, tilling hope with tiansport , # hut when experyfcice lias brought 
the man into the very city of lite, lie hears a terrible concert. He 
is startled by mighty knells ? weal led with piercing tones of care ; 
and worried v.ut of hope, as with mournful accents, troubles cleave 
the air, and the crazing clamours of peals of controversy, bobraajoie 
of nonseusc, and chimes oi slander, lighten sacred quiet from the 
scene, and souud a hideous requiem to peace. “Things aie not 
what they seopi.” From afar, society is full of friendship ; nearer, 
it is hollow and hypocritical ; pleasure dreamed of is EJjgiium, but, 
mingled in, too much of it is Gehenna ; philosophy seemsMeep and 
solid at a distance, but searched with care, it is proven to be vapid 
’ and pretentious. All the world’s a mirage ; heaven alone is real. 

Alas ! behold English Society as a repository of social influ- 
ences and pleasures— her alliance with the club-room and play- 
house, behold her feasting and rioting with the world—* her literary, 
musical, dramatic entertainments, which engross so much of her lifaA 



pao almost characterizes her as a “ Bureau ot Anrnwmeu®* ' mg wp 
wo$d, which w corrupt the moral principle, and cultivate the spiyt 
that l^ds the young people In merry throng* to the theatre, the 
ball-room, and other sinful pleasures, thut helping on the worlds 
mad frolic to judgment and perdition. 

In the midst of this manifest apostacy we hear vain boastings of 
improvement and progress, and expressions ■ of contempt for those 
who pee these evils and weep over them in secret places. Sad 
picture f indeed ! Sad, because so tni£ * Deluded or dishonest men 
may easily hold up this picture to popular ridicule and scorn. 

To me, .English Society present! a huge sham — heartless and 
hypocritical — its principles are false, ifs pretentions shallow, and its 
big dinners and big parties veritable frauds l # 

* English Character. — There are many womjffers in tho world 
which prompt the cry, “ Behold !” There are 'wonders in nature : 
the towering Himalayas, clothed with eternal snow ; the foaming 
cataract of Niagara, which excites the amazemeitt of the dullest be- 
holder. There are wonders of art * the Pyramids of Gizeh, in the 
land of Egypt, seen from afar ; the steam-engine, with its strange 
irresistible power. There are wonders of genius * the genius of 
Milton ; the discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, of James Watt— these 
draw the admiration of every intelligent mind. The world is full of 
theory, “Behold!” “Behold!” But who admires the wonders of 
England — in every form of human wickedness and depravity. 

To form a just estimate of the English people we ought to have 
more than a mere acquaintance with them as they are, we require 
iome knowledge of the everts that have raised them to their 
present state, and of the Government that every day moulds their 
thoughts. The ancient Saxon element, already 0 reduced in number, 
was to a great extent, absorbed by the Norman element. 

Notwithstanding all the advantages and disadvantages of their 
positions,^* both past and present, the English are a remarkable 
people. They are intelligent, industrious, enterprising, bold, pos- 
tered of a strong, resolute character. Intelligent and bold, 


^are obedient to their parents, but they are intemperate 
food and drink, and cold in manners. While murders, 
\imes, debaucherries and drunkenness are frequent and 
\ Such is a brief summary of the moral qualities of the 



it is concurred in by all 

©teat opportunities of forming a judgment. As regard TO 
dl English Snoral life, it is certain tfeat whatever may be the no f0m& 
tion which should fitly be put upon this and other siiiguknAm^o^ 
among this people, they are no strangers to the vice found among 
tlfe French and the* Germans, 'l his is, indeed, apparent enough 
on the surface. Whether they are different in kind, or worse, 
in degree, Is th% question ^ and whether such customs, which 
may be the result of greater depravity, are the true indications 
of its existence ? This is by no means so simple a quests^ 
as may appear. Where, from custom no sense of immodesty 
attaches to a particular cjsfcume or habit, we know very well 
the utmost purity of thought may be compatible with its Adoption, 
The sense of waong-doing ©n# condemnation in Jtro cofoscierit® 
must, in a grcat\^easure, determine the question of immodesty , or. y 
at all events, enter far more largely into the determining of charac- 
ter than at first sight appears. It is difficult to form an opinion 
of the morality of one people by the standard of another. The 
Hindus and the Mahoiucdnus think it a reproach for women to be 
seen out of their harems, and, even among the lower classes, the 
unveiling of the face is regarded as a shameless and indecent act, 
associating with it corresponding ideas of immorality. Singularly 
enough, we seem to have some traces of this conception wlieO. we 
wish to express a similar roproi*cli of shamelessHlss by the word 
barefaced. A Hindu woman wears a single saree, but carefully 
shrouds her whole body from view. The English women expose 
their faces and breasts without reserve, and paint the former 
that they may be admired ; while they very certainly regard thefl 
dress — their dancing in public, wifclf their male acquaintances, and 
our wholj system o? visiting, as the most shocking departures from 
ail the rules «of propriety and decency, whioh the imagination of 
man or woman could invent. 

The English people are not very pleasant in company^ as 
people are, because they do not like strangers, nor care much jfag 
giving themselves trouble. TJiey like besfr being at home, and Mi U 
a good thing. They clo nqf> so much eare # about their houses miff 
furniture looking pretty, as about their being clean and comfortable* 
They are very . much afraid of being cheated \ therefore they ©re 
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ENGLISHMEN AT HOME. 


cautious And prudent, and slow to trust people till they know’ them? 
thoyiire, as a rule, cold in their manners, but they have warm hearts, 
and m’l do kind things. They are industrious, for they like to get 
money. ‘Indeed they are >too fond of money, as well as of good eating 
and drinking 5 They like reading, especially newspapers and light 
and amusing books. They do not care much for music and painting, 

• as some people do. They are rather given to low spirits, and are 
apt to grumble, complaining of the weather, of their rulers, and of all 
kinds <rf things, and wishing that they were richer than they are, yet 
they ought to be best, as well as the happiest people in the world, for 
'* there is no country in which there are so many Bibles. Even children 
of five and six years old have Bibles of their own in England. 
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